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OVERDOING COOPERATION 

B proes the stress of cut prices on proprietary articles, the increase of 

physicians dispensing and the multiplication of medicaments that can be 
profitably produced only in large establishments, many retail druggists have been 
lead to experiment with various cooperative plans for manufacturing or pur- 
chasing a portion of their supplies, for procuring fire insurance, and for other 
services by which they hoped to either reduce their overhead expenses or increase 
their profits on sales, or both. 

The object was to substitute the old individualism, with its motto of “every 
fellow for himself, and the devil take the hindmost” (which he usually did), by 
the new plan of joining effort, capital and initiative, and mutually sharing the 
resulting benefits. 

Some few of these cooperative enterprises have been conspicuously successful 
and through wise and economical management have developed into institutions 
of considerable size and have accumulated resources that insure their continuance 
and responsibility. They have given their cooperating shareholders real and 
substantial service, have enabled them to reduce the fixed charges of doing busi- 
ness, have added to the margin of profit on goods sold, and in short have justified 
the faith of their founders by accomplishing exactly what they set out to do. 

So well established as part and parcel of the retail drug business have some of 
these institutions become that no one is likely to challenge their right to existence 
as long as they deal justly with retailers who are non-stockholders, ‘and with the 
other established branches of the legitimate drug trade, and provided also that 
they are true to label, and are not merely cooperative around the edges for the 
profit of a few thrifty individuals near the center of control. 

Numerous others of these enterprises have been equally conspicuous as fail- 
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ures, either because their management was entrusted to the loudest talkers or 
most enthusiastic of their members, who endeavored to make noise and en- 
thusiasm take the place of adequate capital and sound business judgment, or 
because of various other reasons that need not be mentioned. 

As in gold mining and other hazardous enterprises, however, the many failures 
have been forgotten and only the few successes are remembered. The possi- 
bility of success in a properly conducted cooperative undertaking having been 
demonstrated, the movement in that direction has been greatly accelerated, and 
the rush of druggists to connect themselves with cooperative schemes of. all 


YO in droves, and 


> 


kinds once more illustrates the common tendency of men to 
to do what other men are doing. 

The doubting Thomases who refused to have anything to do with the original 
undertakings while they were in the experimental stage have swung from over- 
caution to over-confidence and are fairly falling over one another in their anxiety 
to connect themselves with anything that looks like a cooperative enterprise or 
that is labeled as such by its promoters. 

Many of these are foredoomed to failure, and many of those which do not 
fail absolutely, to a precarious existence. They must glean in a field that has 
already been passed over by the earlier concerns, and in order to gain a foothold 
will need to put forth far greater efforts than were required of their predecessors. 

Not only will their own success be problematical, but they will jeopardize the 
success of the existing concerns, for whether intended by their founders to be 
competitive or not, they must from force of circumstances become direct com- 
petitors of those already in the field, and to that extent diminish the opportuni- 
ties for the successful continuance of the latter. 

This is overdoing Ce operation. It is traveling back over the road to the com- 
petition of individualism, to escape the evils of which the cooperative movement 
was inaugurated, for there is nothing to distinguish excessive competition be 
tween cooperative societies from excessive competition between partnerships, 
corporations or other kinds of commercial units. 

Nor does it appear that this excessive multiplication of cooperative enterprises 
is at all necessary in order to serve the retailer in the way that cooperation is 
intended to serve him. The essential quality of true cooperation is not to earn 
excessive dividends on stock, but to secure reliable and economical service for the 
stockholder. 

If it is necessary to become a stockholder in order to secure the service desired, 
the retailer can still procure stock in the established concerns, and even if re- 
quired to pay a much higher price for it than when it was in the experimental 
stage the price, in most cases, will be no more than its original cost plus accumu- 
lated earnings, and hence the purchaser is getting all he pays for, without the risk 
which the original investor was required to assume. 

Certainly it would be better, far better, to have a comparatively limited number 
of sound and conservatively managed concerns with widely distributed stock and 
ample surplus, and able to render certain and adequate service, than a multitude 
of small concerns of limited capital, giving slender and uncertain services and 
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of questionable responsibility, and liable by their failure to bring the entire co- 
operative movement into disrepute. 

It is a problem well worth pondering over. 

It is possibly an old fashioned and out-of-date theory, but until I learn of 
stronger reasons against it than any I have yet heard, I shall hold to the faith 
that the best cooperation, and that which will best serve the drug trade as a 
whole is that wherein the manufacturer, the jobber and the retailer, while co- 
operating within their respective classes for their own profit shall also cooperate 
honestly and heartily with each other for the welfare of all. 

J. H. BEAL. 


cL i> 


A CRITICISM OF AMERICAN MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


EVERAL years ago Abraham Flexner, working under the auspices of the 

Carnegie Institution, made a report upon the conditions prevailing in the med- 
ical schools of this country that proved to be a disagreeable surprise to those of 
us who had flattered ourselves that American medical educational methods were 
on a par with the best of European models. 

In a recent number of the Atlantic Monthly, (Nov., 1913) he returns to the 
charge, and under the caption, “The German Side of Medical Education,” makes 
a comparison of German and American medical schools that is far from flatter- 
ing to the institutions of the Western Continent. 

Of the German institutions he has little to say that is not complimentary, while 
of the American schools his remarks are almost wholly condemnatory, though 
here and there he admits that a few American institutions are not as bad as 
most of the others, and that in recent years there are some slight signs of im- 
provement. 

Speaking of the possibility of sampling the American system as a whole, he 
Says: 

“It is even a question whether such a hodgepodge as American medical educa- 
tion is really capable of being sampled or represented at all.” 

Referring to the fact that our students go to Germany and that German stu- 
dents do not come to us, and the reason for this one-sided movement we read 
that: 

“Until, however, eager foreigners begin to flock to American schools for the 
purpose of continuing their studies, it is extremely likely that the one-sided 
movement of American students to Germany will be construed by laymen to 
mean that they find something there which is not found with equal ease and in 
equal abundance in the medical schools of their own land. 

“To what is this superiority, if such it be, due? It is to be attributed in the first 
place to the fact that a wise and powerful government has drawn a sharp line 
below which no medical school can live.” 

Admitting that there are differences in quality among German institutions he 
comes perilously near to saying that even the worst of them are equal to our 
best, as for example: 

‘But for us the important point is that the differences never cut below a cer- 
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tain well-marked and lofty level. In respect to the educational qualifications of 
its students, in respect to the intelligence and capacity of its teachers, in respect 
to general laboratory and clinical facilities, every medical school in Germany 
surpasses and far surpasses, what any state in America lays down as the mini- 
mum requirement. There is, I repeat, no uniformity; but not in all Germany is 
there a feebly equipped or a feebly manned medical school, or a heterogeneous 
body of medical students. How high the minimum standard is in all these re- 
spects I will try to make clear by stating that on the minimum standard on 
which a medical school can live in Germany, over three-fourths of the medical 
schools of the United States and Canada would be at once stamped out of exist- 
ence.” 

In speaking of American state supervision of medical education we are told 
that: 

“The only American state which possesses a department of education some- 
what resembling that of a German state is New York. The home of the De- 
partment of Education in Albany is rather more imposing than that of the Prus- 
sian Department of Education in Berlin; and the New York department also has 
large powers. The difference is that the Prussian department uses its powers and 
the New York Department, despite improvements in recent vears, does not; in the 
city and state of New York, medic¢al schools still exist which are utterly incapa- 
ble of fulfilling respectably the purpose for which they purport to have been 
established; and schools in other states are recognized, despite equal or greater 
defects. That is to say, in the one American state in which an agency has been 
created for the maintenance of a decent minimum, the decent minimum is not 
yet maintained; still less so in other states.” 

Discussing the German student’s liberty of choice of studies, or what we term 
the elective system, it is said that: 

“A nation of educational ‘spoon-feeders,’ such as, alas, we in this country are, 
may well stand aghast at this free-and-easy treatment. I am myself inclined to 
think that the German arrangement is needlessly chaotic and wasteful; but I 
have no quarrel with the full responsibility which it throws upon the already 
well-disciplined medical student. The German instructor is not a_ probation 
officer dealing with children in their early twenties. He provides a rich and 
abundant fare. He could not provide this rich and abundant fare if his strength 
had to be exhausted in police duty, in quizzing, drilling, and marking. The two 
things of course hang together. Where there are well-trained students, there 
may in the years of maturity come full responsibility. If the student body were 
incompetent, the university professor would have to degenerate into a ‘school 
marm,’ as is frequently the case in our country.” 

How the American schools check the student’s liberty of action at the wrong 
time, and also overload him with a burden of required subjects that he is unable 
to bear is set forth as follows: 

“T am not concerned now to criticise these arrangements. I wish simply to 
draw attention to them by way of contrasting them with the martinet spirit which 
prevails the moment his liberal education is completed and the student begins to 
attack a subject in which he is really interested. That is the moment that we 
Americans select for tying him hand and foot: once he enters the medical schoo! 
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he is, for the most part, committed to a four years uniform grind, precisely as if 
it were known just what he ought to learn and as if the curriculum-makers knew 
it. The necessary subjects and parts of subjects are specified, as is the number of 
hours that he must devote to each. Routine is so exacting that the average medi- 
cal student is not quite equal to it, and the better student is quite used up by it. 
Instead of furnishing opportunity and stimulus for development, the American 
medical school closes down upon the enterprising student, long inured to academic 
freedom, with an exhausting and depressing uniformity. 

“This phenomenon is closely connected with another previously pointed out. 
Our laws—or their lax enforcement—permit the continued existence of weak 
medical schools. The public interest demands that their graduates be as well 
trained as possible. The states have endeavored, by precise specifications as to 
what the student must be taught, how and how long, to force inherently poor 
schools to be better than it is in their nature to be. Some poor schools have been 
thereby made so uncomfortable that they have desisted; a few have improved 
slightly; but the good schools have been harmed, and medicine and medical 
science have been deprived of initiative and originality. The Germans, sur- 
veying our situation, taunt us good-humoredly; they recall our pride in being 
a ‘practical people.’ ‘Would not a truly practical people reach the end by for- 
bidding the incompetent rather than by crippling the competent ?’ 
frequently asked.” 


I have been 


In discussing the hampering arrangements between hospitals and our medical 
colleges, and the alleged improvement in this respect in recent years we are told 
that: 

‘To no small extent, the improvement is as yet mainly on paper. More serious 
still, our clinical heads—mainly unproductive men—are far from hospitable to 
young workers. Where the chief is not himself a productive scientist, obvious 
considerations make it inexpedient for him to open the doors wide to ambitious 
and original advanced students. 

“The truth is that the clinical teacher in the German sense hardly exists as 
vet in America at all. As contrasted with Germany, American teaching of med- 
cine, surgery, and obstetrics, and so on, cannot properly be called professional 
teaching. Our professors of the clinical subjects, with exceptions so few as to 
be numerically negligible, are practitioners who make no effort to create the 
scientific or academic atmosphere and environment characteristic of the German 
clinic. The university spirit is missing in the clinical half of the American medi- 
cal school. Let us not deceive ourselves on this score. We are paying the price 
of long-continued and still-continuing exploitation of clinical teaching.” 

In connection with the same subject, and illustrating the eagerness of medical 
practitioners for professorial dignities it is related that: 

“An amusing example of total incapacity to appreciate the ridiculous has re- 
cently been furnished by a New York institution. In order to avoid being low- 
ered in classification by the Council of Education of the American Medical 
Association, certain influential members of this medical faculty undertook to intro- 
duce certain improvements,—itself a situation which could not arise in Germany. 
The university authorities refused to carry out the bargain, whereupon the mem- 
bers in question resigned. Did this affect the school? Not a bit. The vacant 
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places were at once filled with practicing doctors. | venture to say that the inci- 
dent could be repeated indefinitely, and the faculty kept full none the less. 

Mr. Flexner accounts for the superiority of German methods of medical edu- 
cation as follows: 

“The essential features which have contributed to the greatness of German 
medicine may then be concisely formulated as follows: First, the high mini- 
mum level of organization and equipment, below which the government will 
permit no medical school to live; second, the prolonged and serious secondary- 
school training which is absolutely, without exception, exacted of every student 
in the medical faculty; third, the freedom of the German university, which gives 
the professor the strength and leisure to work and encourages the capable stu- 
dent to do more than the minimum requirements of the curriculum for gradua- 
tion; finally, the high respect in which the practising profession holds the teach- 
ing profession, and the custom of calling teachers freely from university to uni- 
versity.” 

If American medical education is ever to reach the level of the German 
standards we are told that: 

“Those schools which cannot now meet them, or soon hope to meet them, 
ought not to be allowed to go on contributing their quota of immature and ill- 
trained practitioners to a medical profession whose general average is already 
probably below the lowest to be found in any other great modern nation.” 

It will be remembered that several years ago some rash individual proposed 
to the American Conterence of Pharmaceutical Faculties that it should invite 
the Carnegie Institution to make an examination of the American schools and 
colleges of pharmacy. The invitation was not extended; but should such an 
examination ever be made—and should Mr. Flexner draw up the report—we 
may look for what the late Mr. Horace Greely would have termed ‘some mighty 


interesting reading.” J. H. BEAL. 


PREPARING FOR THE SIXTY-SECOND MEETING. 


~~ have been pretty well decided upon now for the Detroit meeting of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association. The meeting will be held on the 
week beginning Monday, August 24. The Hotel Pontchartrain will be the head- 
quarters. This hotel is admirably suited to the purpose. 

It has a convention floor up at the top of the building, with eight or ten rooms 
of various sizes, thus being well adapted to an organization like the A. Ph. A., 
which is split up into so many sections and auxiliaries of one kind and another. 
Furthermore, the convention floor of the Pontchartrain is so high up that it is 
away from the dirt and noise of the street on the one hand, and on the other 
is subjected to the cooling breezes from the river. 

The Detroit meeting, indeed, is going to be delightfully cool and pleasant. 
Detroit is not at all like the usual American city—hot and stuffy in the summer. 
It is located on the Great Lakes, gets the benefit of the water breezes, and is 
furthermore a city of great beauty and charm. Thousands of people go to 
Detroit annually to spend their summer vacations instead of frequenting the 
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customary resorts. It is a city that everybody wants to visit who hasn't already 
seen it, while the man who has seen it is not satisfied until he can return to it 
again. 

Many delightful features are planned for the convention. There will, of 
course, be the customary reception and ball on Monday evening. On Wednes- 
day, from 4 to 6, there will be a reception for the ladies. The afternoon and 
evening of Thursday will be devoted to a boat-ride tendered by Parke, Davis & 
Co., and many of the attractive spots will be viewed that have helped to make the 
environs of Detroit so noted. On Friday there will in all probability be an auto- 














HOTEL PONTCHARTRAIN, DETROIT. 


Official Headquarters of the 62d Conventior 


mobile ride to the parks and to the famous shore drive around Lake St. Clair. 
Other contemplated entertainments are a smoker for the men, and either a theater 
party or a ride to Bois Blanc Island for the ladies. Of course smaller enter- 
tainments for the ladies will be sandwiched in all through the entire week. 
Detroit has come to be a great manufacturing center—famous in three particu- 
lars. In the manufacture of drugs, stoves and automobiles Detroit unquestion- 
ably leads the world. It may be that some of those in attendance upon the con- 
vention will want to visit industrial plants in various lines. Thus, for instance, 
ten or fifteen people may want to go through the Ford or the Cadillac or the 
Packard automobile factory. Others may want to, visit the Solvay Process 
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\Vorks or any one of a hundred other interesting places in the city. It is ex 
pected that arrangements will be made for a number of small trips of this kind 
if sufficient interest is shown by the members. It is up to them. If you are 
interested please write now to the local secretary so that he may get an idea of 
what is wanted. Address your letter to Leonard A. Seltzer, 32 Adams West, 
Detroit, Mich. 

It may be interesting to state, too, that certain reforms are going to be in- 
augurated at the Detroit meeting in the conduct of the convention business. All 
the sessions will be held in the day time, and the evenings will be left free for rest, 
recreation and enjoyment. The Council, only, will meet at that time, and this 
will give a chance for the Sections to begin their work in the morning promptly 
at 9:30. Mr. Seltzer, the local secretary, is working out a plan of bulletin-boards 
so that a member who 1s sitting in one Section may know what is going on in 
others at the same time, thus making for a maximum of interest. Promptness 
will be exercised all along the line, and there is every expectation that the Detroit 
meeting will be a hummer! 


THE A. PH. A. BUTTON. 


T the Nashville meeting, the production of a distinctive American Pharma- 
A ceutical Association button was authorized. The design selected is a gilt 
edged button having a shield in blue enamel edged with gold on a white field 
with gilt letters A. Ph. A. in English text across the shield. 

This button should be worn by all members of the Association and will serve 
as an introduction to fellow-members. It should become the insigne of the pro- 
fessional standing of pharmacists. 

The buttons made in double gold plate with rolled gold shoe and hard enamel 
will be supplied to members at 25c apiece. A limited number of 8 carat gold 
buttons have been ordered and these will cost the members $1.00 apiece. 

Every member should promptly order one of these buttons and wear it on every 
convenient occasion. Specify whether you want the backing to be the regular 
screw or a jewellers catch pin. Send all orders to 


Dr. Henry M. Whelpley, 
Treasurer American Pharmaceutical Association, 


2342 Albion Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
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COMPARATIVE ACTIVITY OF VARIOUS SPECIES AND VARIETIES 
OF DIGITALIS. 
F, A. MILLER, M. S. AND W. F. BAKER, B. S., M. D. 

But few of the many species and varieties of the genus Digitalis have been 
examined for comparative toxicity, Paschkis (1) claims that Digitalis ambigua 
contains the same constituents as Digitalis purpurea and that the medicinal prop- 
erties of the two are the same. Goldenberg (2) concludes that all species exert 
the same action on the heart of a frog as the infusion of Digitalis purpurea, 
but differ considerably in the energy of their action. He says that Digitalis 
eriostachys and Digitalis glandulosa are only slightly active and that Digitalis 
fontanesii is extremely feeble. Digitalis nervosa he finds to be 1.5 times and 
Digitalis ferruginea even 10 times more active than purpurea. This is indeed 
a small number of species upon which to formulate conclusions for a genus con- 
sisting of twenty-three or more species and numerous varieites. Boudgest (3) 
has examined Digitalis grandiflora which is synonymous with Digitalis ambigua 
and says that it possesses activity as a cardiac remedy which is fully equal to 
that of Digitalis purpurea. 

This leaves a large number of species and horticultural varieties which have 
not been investigated for comparative medicinal value. Tor this reason as well 
as to gain more information upon the effects of cultivation, soils, geographical 
distribution and time of collection it was thought desirable to examine samples 
of as many species and varieties as could be obtained. Only samples from plants 
grown under uniform conditions and from seed of known source were used in 
the experiment. Catalogues from the most prominent seedsmen and nurserymen 
of the United States, England, Germany, and Japan were examined and all the 
species and varieties listed by them were obtained for planting. The first of 
these plantings were made as early as December, 1911, and the others extended 
through January, February, March, and April of 1912. 

All seed were germinated in the greenhouse in seed pans filled with sterile soil 
Other precautions were taken to guard against accidental mixture of seed. The 
small seedlings were transplanted to flats as soon as the second leaves had made 
their appearance. They were retained in the greenhouse in these plant flats 
until weather conditions would permit of their being transferred to cold-frames. 
Transplanting from the cold-frames to the open field commenced May 10th and 
continued without interruption until all plants were transferred. All varieties 
were grown in the same field upon a uniform soil consisting of clay loam. Cul- 
tivation was thorough, frequent, and continued throughout the growing season. 
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With few exceptions the various forms were grown in uniform plots of one 
fortieth acre, requiring two hundred and sixty-four plants each. Leaves for the 
purpose of testing were collected seven months from the date of seed germina- 
tion. The last collections were made September 19th. With two exceptions all 
samples were collected from non-flowering plants. The samples consisted of all 
the leaves from ten representative plants of each plot. These were dried either 
at room temperature or in a hot air oven at one hundred degrees centigrade. 
They were immediately reduced to a number sixty powder and sealed in amber 
bottles until tested. The following table gives the species or variety, source of 
seed, date of germination, manner of curing, and effective dose as obtained by 
the frog-heart method of Cushny. 
ARRANGED ACCORDING TO NATURAL OR BOTANICAL RELATIONSHIP. 


Germina Manner of Effective 
! i 


Species or Variety. | Source of Seed. tion. Drying. Jose. 
Digitalis purpurea........... .....| Watkins & Simpson, England. 2-1-11 100° ¢ 0.0009 
DOIN. vnaras 40:00 conn Wa eee From wild plants, Oregon... 12-14-11 | Room temp. 0.0009 
_ NS Ris «wwe eae oon . T. Boddington, New York 2-15-12 100° ¢ 0.0005 
purpurea rubra.............| A. T. Boddington, New York. 2-15-12 Room temp 0.00045 
: purpurea rosea.............| A. T. Boddington, New York. 2-15-12 | Room temp 0.0004 
i gloxinieflora purpurea \. T. Boddington, New York. 2-10-12 Room temp. 0.00045 
Zn gloxiniwflora lilicina........ \. T. Boddington, New York. 2-14-12 100° C, 0.0005 
ix gloxiniezflora rosea.. ....| A. T. Boddington, New York. 2-15-12 Room temp 0.0006 
= gloxinizflora rosea. ...-| Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia. 1-19-12 100° ¢ 0.0006 
. gloxinieflora alba. ......| A. T. Boddington, New York. 2-15-12 Room temp 0.0019 
alba Ti. aaiea ens ......| Watkins & Simpson, England.. 12-1-11 100° C. 0.0007 
: monstrosa ...... ....-| Watkins & Simpson, England 2-15-12 100° ¢ 0.0008 
- monstrosa sip eae ieate Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia 2-15-12 Room temp 0.00055 
‘ a a ae orstord’s Nurseries, Vermont 2-16-12 Room temp 0.00045 
maculata iveryana \. T. Boddington, New York 1-25-12 100° ¢ 0.0005 
ivery’s spotted. D. M. Ferry & Co., Michigan. 3-11-12 100° C, 0.00085 
purpurea maculata superba Ernest Benary, Germany. 4-1-12 Room temy 0.0005 
mixed PEP oer ree far ee ee 3-18-12 100° ¢ 0.00075 
. We. suis ce aneanaese ......| Yokohama Nursery Co., Japar 3-18-12 100° ¢ 0.0009 
‘ i ee Hlorsford’s Nurseries, Vermont) 12-28-11 100° ¢ 0.00055 
; ee ee ere re dain Ernest Benary, Germany.... 4-1-12 Room temp 0.0005 
B gloxinizflora lutea... ai \. T. Boddington, New York 2-13-12 100° C 0.0005 
: ES IESE eye eer Ernest Benary, Germany 4-1-12 100° ¢ 0.00065 
i TIRCTOMERUS occ csceee .....-| Ernest Benary, Germany...... 4-1-12 100° ¢ 0.0008 
‘ macranthus (flowering).....| Ernest Benary, Germany 4-1-12 100° ¢ 0.0005 
“9 I ree Horsford’s Nurseries, Vermont! 12-29-11 100° ¢ 0.00055 
F ambigua (flowering).........| Horsford’s Nurseries, Vermont| 12-29-11 100° ¢ 0.0006 
grandiflora ................| Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia. 2-19-12 100° ¢ 0.0009 
lanata ...................+.-| Horsford’s Nurseries, Vermont! 12-28-11 100° ¢ 0.0004 
Dr iwiscnah oak Gnus ae awd \. T. Boddington, New York. 2-19-12 100° ¢ 0.0003 
CUMS: acces dceswiesen Watkins & Simpson, England 1-15-12 100° ¢ 0.0005 


The foregoing table shows a variation of 84 percent in the effective dose as 
determined for the thirty-one samples. With few exceptions closely related 
forms show little uniformity in toxicity. The varieties which have originated 
from the species purpurea (Numbers 1 to 19) show a variation of over 75 
percent. Contrary to all expectations the highest value was obtained from lanata, 
a species, quite distinct from purpurea. Gloxiniz flora alba a purpurea strain 
gave the lowest value. Eighty-three percent of the total number of samples 
tested indicate a greater toxicity than the official purpurea. Compared with aver- 
age digitalis leaf, 55 percent of this number exceed the commercial article as in- 
dicated by the effective dose. 

With two exceptions all samples were collected from non-flowering plants. 
These exceptions were the synonymous forms, ambigua and macranthus, from 
which it was possible to collect samples from both the flowering and non-flower- 
ing plants. Macranthus shows a greater toxicity in the flowering stage while 
ambigua shows practically the same value for both the flowering and non-flower- 
ing plants. It is of interest to note that the species purpurea from England, Ore 
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gon, and Japan have the same indicated value. The Japanese form which was 
supplied as Digitalis sp. proved upon flowering, to be one of the purest forms of 
Digitalis purpurea under investigation. 

In this respect there is much uncertainty as to the nomenclature of the pur- 
purea group and many of the varieties now recorded will doubtless be reduced 
to synonymy. Many of these varieties consist of a conglomeration of types 
which must be isolated and cultivated as pure strains before they will possess 
further value for experimental purposes. 

The narrow leafed forms, represented by such species as canariensis ambigua, 
lutea, and lanata have been found true to name and reproduce themselves in 
pure stand. Synonymy also exists in this group but the classification will be 
easier than in the broad leafed forms. A thorough systematic investigation of 
the whole genus will be necessary before further work can be done upon the 
comparative medicinal value of the various species and varieties. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that accurate botanical investigations 
should precede or accompany any comparative investigations of this group of 
plants; that the results indicate that good digitalis leaf may be obtained from 
the first year flowerless plants; that cultivation in itself does not lessen toxicity 
and, that valuable forms other than purpurea may be found among the many 
species and horticultural varieties not hitherto investigated. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF BOTANY AND EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE, Ext Litty & Com- 
PANY, Indianapolis, August, 4th, 1913. 


INFLUENCE OF HEAT AND METHOD OF STORING UPON THE 
POTENCY OF DIGITALIS LEAVES. 


CHAS. C. HASKELL AND F. A. MILLER. 

Two points of much interest to the pharmacist and to the physician are the 
most desirable methods of curing and preserving digitalis leaves. 

It is important to know whether the use of a moderately high degree of tem- 
perature is permissible, because, if such be the case, rapid drying can be accom- 
plished and the theoretical, injurious enzyme destroyed and dependence upon 
favorable atmospheric conditions can thus be obviated. 

Hart* finds that subjecting the leaves to an ‘excessive temperature” caused 
a loss in activity of 25 percent. Unfortunately, he does not state what this 
temperature was. Hale’, using dried leaves (moisture content of about 10 per- 
cent), concluded that the strength of the leaves, as determined by Cushny’s 
method, is unaffected by a temperature up to 120° C., but that a temperature of 
140° C. for two hours has an injurious action. 

Our experiments were carried out upon leaves from conservatory grown plants 
of Digitalis gloxinizflora. These plants were eight months old when tested, and 
in some instances a sufficient supply of leaves was secured from each plant to 
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enable us to carry out all comparative tests on a single plant, thus eliminating 
the possibility of variation due to individual plant differences. 

The leaves, after drying were reduced to No. 60 powder and tinctures were 
made, using 75 percent alcohol as a menstruum. ‘These tinctures were tested by 
Cushny’s frog method and in a few cases the lethal dose for guinea pigs also was 
determined. In testing upon guinea pigs, the alcohol was not removed. 

EXPERIMENT I. 
Digitalis Gloxiniaeflora, Single Plant. 


No. Dried at Frog Assay. Guinea Pig Assay 
B-1115 120° C. 4 hours 0.0055 0.002 0.0025 
B-1116 50° C. 24 hours 0.0055 0.0030 
3-1117 35° C. 5 days 

40° C. 3 hours 0.0050 0.025 
EXPERIMENT ILI. 
Digitalis Gloxiniaeflora, Single Plant 
No. Dried at Frog Assay. 
B-1124 120° C. 12 hours 0.0065 
B-1128 80° C. 5 hours 0.0065 


The frog heart assays of these samples give values near those secured with 
similar samples of Digitalis purpurea. The extremely high toxicity for guinea 
pigs is explainable by the menstruum used. It has been our experience that an 
alcoholic menstruum of 75 percent enables the percolation of a tincture much 
more toxic for guinea pigs but not much stronger on frogs than one made with 
50 percent alcohol. 

From these experiments, it seems safe to conclude that a temperature of 120 
C. applied to green leaves causes no greater loss in toxicity or ability to influence 
the frog’s heart than does a temperature of 40° C. 

There is apparently little agreement as to the keeping qualities of dried 
digitalis leaves exposed to the air. Focke’ claims that one month is sufficient 
time for a considerable loss in strength to occur when the leaves are exposed to 
the air and contain more than 1.5 percent moisture. Pratt’ reaches somewhat 
similar conclusions. Hale* on the contrary, finds that leaves containing from 5.8 
to 9.4 percent moisture are very active at the expiration of one, two, three and 
eight years, respectively. Hatcher and Eggleston‘, also, have been unable to see 
that digitalis leaves from three to five years old are any less potent than fresh 
samples. 

Our own experiments bearing on this point have extended over only one year, 
but it seems that the additional evidence they present justifies their being reported. 

The remainder of sample B-1124, which had been dried at 120° C. for twelve 
hours and gave a frog value of 0.0065 was divided into two portions, B-1129 and 

35-1130. These two portions were placed in wide-mouthed amber bottles, one 
being carefully stoppered and sealed with paraffin, while the other was closed 
with a loosely-fitting plug of absorbent cotton. 

EXPERIMENT III 


Digitalis Gloxiniaeflora, Single Plant 
Assay 12 Months 
No. Method of Storage. Original Assay Later Moistu 
B-1129 Open Bottle 0.0065 0.006 5.43 


B-1130 Sealed Bottle 0.0065 0.006 9 31 
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The remainder of sample B-1128, dried at 80° C. for five hours, which origi- 
nally tested 0.0065, was divided into two portions, B-1131 and B-1132, and stored 
in a manner similar to that described above. 

EXPERIMENT IV 
Digitalis Gloxiniaeflora, Single Plant 
Assay 12 Months 


No Manner of Storage. Original Assay Later. Moisture Content 
B-1131 Open Bottle 0.0065 0.0055 6.04 
B-1132 Sealed Bottle 0.0065 0.0060 2 93 


O00 


A third sample was secured by collecting leaves from several different plants 
of Digitalis gloxinizflora. These leaves were dried at 30° to 55° C. for twenty 
hours; reduced to a No. 60 powder and gave a value of 0.006. Two lots were 
stored as in the preceding experiments. 

EXPERIMENT V. 
Digitalis Gloxiniaeflora, Several Plants. 


Assay 12 Months 


No Manner of Storage. Original Assay. Later Moisture Content 
B-1134 Open Bottle 0.006 0.006 5.92 
B-1133 Sealed Bottle 0.006 0.006 1.76 


‘rom these experiments, it is safe to conclude that in one year no deteriora 
tion occurred in our samples of leaf, irrespective of the manner of storage, even 
when the moisture content was as great as 6.04 percent. 

In some instances, a higher value is secured on the second assay than was 
obtained on the fresh leaf. This is to be explained by the limits of experimental 
error inherent in the assay method, as in all except one case, this difference does 
not amount to 10 percent. 

DIGITALIS LEAF. 
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5. Pratt sos. Med. and Sure. Jour., Vol. 1638, p. 279, 1910. 

DEPARTMENTS OF EXPERIMENTAL MEDICINE AND Botany, Evi Litty & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


INFLUENCE OF SOIL COMPOSITION ON MEDICINAL PLANTS. 


F. A. MILLER, M. S&S. 


Observations upon the influence of soil composition on medicinal plants have 
been made by several investigators. These observations have indicated that cer- 
tain variations may occur in the percentage of active principles when the growing 
plants are subject to different soil conditions. Agriculturists have long recog- 
nized the influence of soil composition upon crop production. Their methods 
of measuring this influence, however, have differed from those employed with 
medicinal plants. Results have usually been determined by amount of total crop 
produced and not by chemical and biological assay. Recently some work has 
been done upon the chemical determination of certain constituents such as oil, 
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sugar, and protein, as a means of following this influence. A combination of 
these methods would be essential to the best results with medicinal plants. 

Hooper (1) demonstrated this fact by his work upon Jalap. He found that 
by using superphosphate at the rate of 1600 pounds per acre, he could bring about 
an increase in the dry weight of tubers produced as well as an increase in the 
percentage of resin. While the increase in resin by this treatment was only 24 
percent the increase in dry weight was 86 percent. Other investigators have 
given more attention to percentage of active principles than to crop production. 

Carr (2) contends that although the addition of manure to a soil already 
suited to the growth of belladonna is no disadvantage and may be slightly bene- 
ficial, yet where large quantities of nitrogenous fertilizers are employed some- 
what lower percentages of alkaloid are observed. This condition he attributes 
to the larger growth which results from such manuring. The author does not 
summarize his results with farmyard manure, nitrate, calcium cyanamide, basic 
slag, superphosphate, and potash. He concludes, however, by saying that in 
whatever latitude belladonna is grown, it will doubtless be found that the compo- 
sition of the soil, the use of fertilizers, and seasonal conditions make for small 
variations. During the four years that he continued his experiment the results 
were not taken uniformly according to the fertilizers used. 

Ransom and Henderson (3) have studied the effect of kainit, superphosphate, 
sodium nitrate, potato mixture, basic slag, and combinations of these upon yield 
of green weight and percentage of total alkaloids in belladonna. In their con- 
clusions they state that although they have not obtained sufficient evidence that 
the percentage of alkaloid in the dried leaf is materially altered by artificial 
manures, it would appear that in several cases the yield of green plant per acre 
has been largely increased. They further state that it would also appear that 
in the case of belladonna it is useless to hope that the drug shall possess any- 
thing approaching uniformity in medicinal potency, even when carefully col- 
lected and dried. It would seem that we are entirely too young in this work to 
make predictions of what the future may or may not disclose. The possibilities 
of obtaining uniformity in cultivated belladonna have hardly been touched upon 
and will not be known until the numerous problems of propagation and breed- 
ing have been thoroughly investigated. No efforts worthy of mention have as 
yet been made to produce a strain or variety of belladonna which will exhibit a 
uniform yield of alkaloids. 

Chevalier (4) records data indicating an increase of nearly 60 percent of total 
alkaloids in belladonna when treated with nitrogenous fertilizer in combination 
with manure. Acid phosphate and potash produced no increase. 

Tschirch (3) makes the broad, general statement that an increase in the 
amount of valuable constituents has been affected in the case of almost all culti- 
vated plants. 

To gain more information upon the influence of soil composition upon medici 
nal plants, experiments have been performed, using digitalis, stramonium, and 
belladonna. These experiments have been performed both in the open field and in 
the greenhouse with various commercial fertilizers and soils of different mechan- 
ical mixture. Precautions have been taken to secure uniform conditions in select 
ing locations of plots and in the collection and curing of samples. 
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Digitalis. The plants for this experiment were grown from seed obtained in 


} 


Oregon from wild plants. They were germinated December &th, 1911, in the 
greenhouse, transplanted to flats and retained in the greenhouse until March 
19th, 1912, when they were transferred to cold frames of double glass construi 
tion. Strong, hardy plants were thus obtained, eight hundred and seventy-tive 
of which were used in the experiment. ‘These were transplanted to the open 
field May 10th, 1912. Clean cultivation was practised throughout the summer. 
The plot was located in an apple orchard between two rows of trees upon a soil 
which had been cropped to potatoes for several consecutive years without fer 
tilization. The plot was divided into six equal parts and the fertilizers applied 
at the rate of six hundred pounds per acre. The nitrate of soda was divided 
into three equal portions and applied at intervals of two weeks. The fertilizers 
were not applied until the plants were well established. They were then distri 
buted by hand as uniformly as possible about the plants of each plot and imme- 
diately worked into the soil by cultivation. Mixed samples were collected for 
assay in early September, 1912, and cured at 100° centigrade. The following 
table gives the fertilizers used and the comparative results as obtained by the one 
hour frog heart method for assaying digitalis leaf. 


Plot No. | Sample No. Fertilizer Used Assay. 
| 

ie a aha ee 3-1232 } Instvate of Soda... sss... iy Pees 0.0065 
_ EE eee B-1233 a, i) 0.0062 
Sie aba auc eh 3-1234 pe Ro 0.0060 
ies occa aieiehieus B-1235 PEE PDO. 5 Singcivkcia asakcccwskea eased 0.0062 

Si csaviww sees B-1236 Nitrate of soda, Sulphate of potash (equal 
| NE ageless an oars a emsinie See eaeiaten 0.0060 
Ditsneversewes B-1237 NN it traded ee teen Aa hs a cence 0.0062 


Little or no effect can be attributed to the use of these commercial fertilizers 
upon digitalis. This is evident from the fact that the difference in the compara- 
tive value of the samples from the different plots as indicated by the above 
figures is less than the possible experimental error. 

Stramonium. The effects of a normal fertilizer upon the percentage of total 
alkaloids in stramonium when applied at the rate of 600 pounds per acre have 
been previously noted (6). The average results obtained are repeated below. 


DATURA STRAMONIUM. 











No Fertilizer. Fertilizer. No Fertilizer | Fertilizer 
0.50% 0.61% | 0.60% 0.64% 
DATURA TATULA. 
No Fertilizer. Fertilizer. No Fertilizer. Fertilizer. 
0.49 0.54 0.62 0.68 


Belladonna. It is not only desirable to know the effects of commercial fer- 
tilizers upon medicinal plants but also the effects of various types and mixtures 
of soils. Only in this manner can the growth requirements of these plants be 
determined and their cultivation intelligently recommended. An open field ex- 
periment was performed upon first year belladonna plants using sodium nitrate, 


potassium sulphate, acid phosphate, and a normal fertilizer. The plants were 


started in the greenhouse March 8, 1912, from seed taken from a commercial 
shipment of crude belladonna leaves, assaying 0.62 percent total alkaloids. All 


ww 
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fertilizers were applied July 15, when the plants had reached a height of from 
twelve to twenty inches. They were applied by hand as uniformly as possible 
and immediately worked into the soil by cultivation. The total amount of sodium 
nitrate used was divided into three equal portions and applied at intervals of 
two weeks. All the fertilizers used were applied at the rate of six hundred 
pounds per acre. No commercial fertilizer other than stable manure had been 
used upon these plots for a period of at least twelve years. The samples for assay 
were collected September 19, 1912, from representative plants of each plot. The 


following results were obtained: 


IRS] XPERIMEN 


Pl { No = npl N I l 
“aves Ro 
B-1258 Sodium Nitrate... 0.699% 0.510% 
? B-1259 Potassium Sulphate 0.858% 0.504% 
3 B-1261 | Acid Phosphate... 0.911% 0.380% 
{ B-1260 Normal Fertilizer 0.835% 0.575% 
- B-1262 Control ........ 0.688% 0.420% 


The results of the first experiment indicate that marked changes may be 
produced in the percentage of alkaloids through the application of certain com- 
mercial fertilizers. However, sufficient data have not been obtained to justify 
any statement concerning the regularity of these changes. It is not known 
whether the changes indicated are due to the direct or indirect action of the 
fertilizers and what their influence would be when applied to different types of 
soils, under varied climatic and meteorological conditions. The extent of the 
error as introduced by individual plant variation in an experiment of this kind 
is also not known but must be considerable. Ten individual plants from this 
plot showed a variation of 50 percent. True (7) in examining individual plants 
has found this variation to be as much as 70 percent. 

Disregarding this possible source of error, the increase in percentage of total 
alkaloids in the leaf as indicated by these trials is 20 percent for potassium 
sulphate, 24 percent for acid phosphate, and 18 percent for the normal fertilizer, 
the sodium nitrate causing no change. The increase in the root is 18 percent for 
sodium nitrate, 17 percent for potassium sulphate, 27 percent for the normal and 
a decrease of 9 percent for acid phosphate. 

To further test the effect of sodium nitrate and acid phosphate upon per 
centage of alkaloids another experiment has been performed upon second-year 
plants. It was hoped in this experiment to eliminate the factor of individual 
plant variation in percentage of alkaloids. To accomplish this, fifteen uniform 
plants were selected and marked with conspicuous tags. These were divided 
into three groups of five plants each, leaving considerable space between each 
of the three groups. All weeds were removed from around these plants and the 
soil thoroughly cultivated and pulverized. Before applying any fertilizer, 
samples were collected from the three groups of plants. In collecting these 
samples care was taken to obtain an equal number of leaves from each plant of 
a given group, and that these leaves should be of uniform size. This same pro 
ceedure was followed in collecting the samples after the fertilizers had been ap- 
plied. In this manner and by the utilization of the same plants throughout the 
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experiment it is believed that the individual characteristics of the plants have 
been obviated and that the results should be more accurate than where no at- 
tention is given to the proportion of samples from different plants or to the 


utilization of identical plants throughout the experiment. After the original 
samples were collected plots number 1 and 2 were given a liberal application of 
sodium nitrate and acid phosphate, respectively. Plot number 3 received no 
fertilizer. After an interval of two weeks plots 1 and 2 were given a second 
application. At the end of another two weeks period samples were collected 
for assay in the manner designated. At this time the fifteen plants were re- 


moved from the soil and the principle roots from all plants of each group were 
taken for assay. At the beginning of the experiment a root sample was taken 
from three plants which were growing near the control group. Rain occurred 
after both applications of fertilizers thus insuring immediate availability. 


SECOND EXPERIMENT 





Samples collected before applying fertilizers 
Plot No. Sample No Fertilizer Used Assay Leaf Assay Root 
-1624 Potassium Nitrate 0.558% 
B-1625 Acid Phosphate 0.569% 
B-1626 Control 0.598% 
B-1627 Control, 8 plants 0.385% 
Samples ( ( d r | vy ( 
Assay Percentage Assay 
P] No > ) No er i] er ws | I Increas¢ R ) 
| Leat 
B-1712 Potassium Nitrate 0.724% 23% 0.345% 
B-1713 \cid Phosphate Ae 0.742% 23% 0.345% 
.| B-1714 | Control ........ 0.724% 18% 0.322% 


The results indicate a considerable increase in the percentage of alkaloids in 
the leaf samples from all plots. The percentage increase in the fertilized plots 
is but little greater than that in the control. Practically no change is indicated 
in the alkaloidal content of the root samples. 

The third experiment upon belladonna was carried on in the greenhouse with 
soils of widely different types. The plants used in the experiment were ob- 
tained by vegetative propagation from individuals of known alkaloidal yield. 
These individual plants were field grown and were selected at random. Cuttings 
were made from them and placed in a propagating bed filled with sand. As 
soon as strong roots were developed the plants were potted in two-inch pots, 
using a loam soil. They were later transferred to four-inch pots. December 
16, 1912, they were removed from these and after all soil was carefully washed 
from the roots they were placed in six-inch pots which had previously been 
filled with the different types of soils. In addition to the potted plants, ten were 
grown on a greenhouse bench, filled with rich fibrous loam. 

All the plants made very poor growth during the winter, due to the low 
temperature of the greenhouse which was essential to the success of propagating 
work, being done at that time. The experiment was brought to a close Septem- 
ber 7, 1913, and on account of their small size it was necessary to use the entire 
plants for assaying. The proportions of root to stem and leaves were about the 
same in all cases. On account of the presence of roots in the assay samples the 
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results would be expected to run lower than those of the original plants. The 
soils used in the experiment were as follows: 


No. 1. From field in which original plants were grown. 


No. 2. Equal parts clay and No. 1. 

No. 3. Equal parts clay and sand. 

No. 4. Equal parts clay and leaf mould. 
No. 5. Leaf mould. 


The clay was obtained from an excavation eight feet below the top soil. Sand 
was used in number 3 to improve the physical condition of the clay. The leaf 
mould consisted of well decayed vegetable substance obtained from a woodlot of 
mixed growth. 

The following table gives the number of the original plants from which the 
vegetative cuttings were made, soil and sample numbers, percentage of total 
alkaloids as determined upon leaf samples from the original field grown plants 
All numbers of the same denomination in the first column refer to the same 
original plants from which the cuttings were made. A complete series from 
each of these original plants was started in the different soils but many of them 
were lost before the c ympletion of the experiment. 

The results indicate a considerable decrease in percentage of alkaloids in all 
plants examined, regardless of soil treatment. Even when grown upon the same 


soil as the original plant the decrease has been as great as from 20 percent in 


THIRD EXPERIMENT. 


Number. | Soil Sample \ssay. Assay, Original 
Number Number lant 
0 .. PO ee ee Leer 1 B-1664 0.351% 0.820% 
10 . sacle caer nara ee cheat 2 B-1665 0.373% 0.820% 
ae Fee Ee Pete ee j B-1666 0.364% 0.820% 
DU Ree Fee caer Puncloncuatindoe ere 3 B-1667 0.351% 0.870% 
ee csicrnra ctaigeng Gccuk-eaacetes acted } B-1668 0.382% 0.870% 
See ee ee 5 35-1669 0.323% 0.870% 
ES > Pe een Ce Se ae Bench B-1670 0.498% 0.870% 
ED. ke cadaiaGs ki kaieoest ean Bench B-1671 0.396% 0.870% 
Ey See eee eee eee es Bench B-1672 0.477% 0.870% 
Be orate ate dlcuan eae ea mda 1 B-1673 0.441% 0.664% 
ae err er en Pe ee 2 B-1674 0.365% 0.664% 
Die ete Sen. ee. Pre ae Bench B-1676 0.383% 0.664% 
OS ok ieee aati 3 1 B-1677 | 0.283% 0.600% 
15 aoe 1 eer ae ‘= Bench B-1678 0.471% 0.600% 
5 . ee pe ee Jench B-1679 0.501% 0.600% 
Ot os teed ac a _ ae Bench B-1680 0.442% 0.600% 
Cte lee a he eee Bi 1 B-1681 0.412% 0.516% 
ee SE AS APR OP ae Pee Bench B-1682 0.398% 0.516% 
er ee ais, OP in gS ees a... Bench B-1683 0.436% 0.516% 
BS siete dled tune kas Paes, 1 B-1684 0.454% 0.616% 
, Sarre Se eee 2 B-1685 0.404% 0.616% 
Tish rceccrcess tee eeeoues 3 B-1686 0.370% 0.616% 
SN ae otk aha ara as a als ha aan Soeale ee cat aid G 4 B-1687 0.412% 0.616% 
17 SAT pe Co ee Bench ] B-1688 0.373% 0.616% 


number 16, to 57 percent in number 10. Where two or more plants from the 
same individual parent were grown in the uniform soil on the greenhouse bench 
a variation is noted of from 9 percent in number 16, which is only slightly greater 
than the experimental error, to 20 percent in number 13. On the other hand, 
such widely different soils as number 1 and 4 produced a difference in alkaloidal 
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yield of only 4 percent in plants from number 10, and Y percent in those from 
number 17, and 8 percent on soils 3 and 5 in plants from number 13. After 
allowing 5 percent for experimental error there is little difference in favor of soil 
influence in the foregoing instances. The results as a whole indicate that further 
work is necessary on the influence of soil composition upon medicinal plants, 
before any generalizations can be made. The second experiment indicates that 
seasonal variations in alkaloidal percentage may have to be investigated more 
thoroughly. In this instance the percentage of alkaloids in the control plants 
increased nearly as much as in the fertilized plants. Also the influence of the 
two fertilizers, though apparently slight, seem to be identical with reference to 
the percentage of alkaloids. It is believed that there have been considerable 
sources of error in most of the work upon soils and fertilizers. It is desirable 
in this respect to first locate these sources of error and then attempt to eliminate 
them before proceeding further upon the pre yblems of soil composition. 
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BoTANICAL DEPARTMENT, Ett Litty & Co., Indianapolis, August 16, 1913. 
FURTHER STUDY OF THE ALKALOID GELSEMININE. 


L. E. SAYRE. 

In previous papers read before this Section by the writer on the alkaloids of 
Gelsemium, it will be seen that there has been a progressive study of the un- 
crystallizable alkaloid, named by Thompson, Gelseminine. 

The attempt has been to bring this alkaloid into such a state of purity that 
it will be available for making an ultimate chemical analysis. 

The present year’s work has been that resulting from an investigation of 
the alkaloids from 50 pounds of the crude drug. From this 50 pounds, there 
was obtained in an unpurified condition 21.5 gms. of Gelsemic acid, 75.7 gms. 
of crude Gelsemine and 36.4 gms. of crude Gelseminine, making in all 112.1 
gms. of crude alkaloids and 21.5 gms. of crude Gelsemic Acid. 

The effort in the present year’s investigation was to purify the gelseminine 
for physiological testing and for the comparison with the alkaloid gelsemine. 
It should be stated in passing that hitherto we have found it very difficult to 
rid gelseminine absolutely from the contaminating impurity, gelsemine. We 
have found the separation of the two alkaloids to be made more complete by 
treating the crude gelseminine hydrochlorid first with alcohol which separates 
out most of the gelsemine hydrochlorid. The alcoholic extractive resulting 
from the evaporation of the alcoholic filtrate is now re-dissolved in acetone 
and a further separation of gelsemine hydrochlorid is possible. 

sy treating the extract resulting from the evaporation of the acetone solu- 
tion of gelseminine hydrochlorid with water and precipitating the solution 
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with a slight excess of ammonium hydroxide, the precipitate, after washing, 
is dissolved in diluted sulphuric acid, and re-precipitated with ammonium 
hydroxide and the resulting precipitate washed until free from sulphates. 
This precipitate, when dried in a desiccator was a light brown powder appar- 
ently free from resinous and gummy material. This was the product men- 
tioned in the physiological experiments in the following paper. 

Since Dr. Chillingworth’s experiments, we have been able to further purify 
gelseminine and we have separated this substance into two parts,—one more 
highly colored and weaker, the other very much lighter and stronger in 
physiological action. 

During the next year, we shall continue this investigation and have strong 
hopes of bringing the so-called gelseminine into such a state of purity that 
it may be analyzed for its elementary chemical constituents. 

The gelsemine used by Dr. Chillingworth was a purified product resulting 
from the purification of the alkaloid obtained from this year’s lot of drug. 
It was perfectly white, and apparently free from any of the uncrystallizable 


loring matters or uncrystallizable alkaloids. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL STUDY OF GELSEMINE AND GELSEMININE. 
F. P. CHILLINGSWORTH, M. D., PHARMACOLOGIST, UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 

In this paper I will adhere strictly to the physiological action of the alkaloids 
of gelsemium. For the chemistry and preparation of these active principles 
consult F. A. Thompson,’ L. E. Sayre,? E. D. Reed,* Kimberly, Robertson and 
Vanderkleed,* and L. E. Sayre.® 

We will first take up the physiological actions of gelsemine and gelseminine 
in detail and later will draw our conclusions. 

Throughout these experiments two standard solutions were used (one of the 
active principle gelsemine and the other of the active principle gelseminine) so 
made that one cubic centimeter of the solution equalled .001 gram of the alka- 
loid. 

Our results though not extensive enough to serve as a basis for far reaching 
conclusions, nevertheless are of enough importance perhaps to add to the obser- 
vations of others, and we hope suggest certain lines of experimentation which 
might be followed up to good advantage. 

The two standard solutions referred to above were prepared for us by Prof. 
IL. FE. Sayre, Dean of the School of Pharmacy at the University of Kansas 
This being the first time that the two alkaloids of Gelsemium have been suc- 
cessfully isolated in the pure state. 

The literature on the action of these alkaloids is very confusing and unsatis- 
factory. Prof. C. Binz, of Bonn, is by far the clearest on this subject and we 


cannot do better than to quote in brief: “Gelsemium paralyzes the motor cente1 


of the brain as well as the respiratory center in the medulla oblongata Sen 
Thompsor FY. A.: Phar Era, 1887 
Llovd Library: Sept., 191¢ 
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EXPERIMENT No. 1. 
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sibility remains intact, and the irritability of the muscles and the motor nerves 
is retained. Death is produced by paralysis of respiration.” Bartholow states 
that, “Gelsemium dilates the pupils owing to paralysis of the circular fibers.” 

Recently Prof. Sayre contends that the actions of these two alkaloids are not 
the same and that the action of one often masks the action of the other. 


Experiment No. 1. Frog—weight 35 grams. Showing the true action of 
the alkaloid gelsemine upon the frog’s heart. 


Time Rate Remarks 

3.34 60 Normal 

3.40 60 One drop of gelsemine applied to the heart. 

3.43 52 Gradual slowing with increasing diastole, systole still complete 
3.47 50 No marked change. 

3.55 46 Heart continues to slow. 

}. 57 14 Second drop of gelsemine applied. 

4.00 36 Here is best seen the action of this alkaloid 

1.06 30 Slowing most marked at this time, systole less complete—diastole prolonged 
4.15 36 Beginning recovery of tone of heart. Rate picking up 

4.30 16 Shows continued recovery of heart from gelsemine 


This experiment shows’ the typical action of gelsemine, it also shows that its 
action is not as intense as that of gelseminine—in other words the alkaloid is 
not as powerful. It is to be noted that here we employed two (2) drops of the 
preparation to get definite results. Also the absolute recovery of the heart (in 
about twenty-five minutes suggests that the action is not lasting. 

Experiment No. 2. Frog—weight 37 grams. Showing the true action of 
the alkaloid gelseminine upon the frog’s heart. 


Time Rate Remarks 

2.20 65 Normal. 

2.24 60 One drop oi gelseminine applied to the heart, note immediate slowing 
2.27 54 Slowing more marked. 

2.31 50 Systole failing, diastole more marked 

2.30 45 

2.40 40) Fendency to stay in diastole. 

2.45 28 Here we tind the heart dropping a beat. Rate and output much decreased 
2.47 24 

2.02 20 

2.54 18 Typical gelseminine action. 

2.99 14 Characteristic pauses between systole. 


This experiment shows the intense action of the alkaloid gelseminine upon 
the heart. However it must be borne in mind that this action is via the central 
nervous system and not as might be first supposed to direct action upon the 
cardiac muscle. 

This primary action upon the nervous tissues we will dicuss later on. 

Experiment No. 3. Turtle (medium.) Showing typical gelseminine action 


upon the heart. 


Time Rate Remarks 

10.55 60 Normal. 

10.57 .. One drop of gelseminine applied to the heart 

10.59 50 Slowing of ten beats per minute obtained in two minutes 

11.00 50 

11.04 28 Marked slowing: Systole very imperfect, diastole slightly prolonged 
11.06 25 See above. 

11.10 20 Rapid failure of heart in all its phases 

11.14 20 

11.18 00 Heart stopped in diastole 


This record is of especial interest in that it is a well known fact that the 
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heart of a turtle will stand violent abuse—in fact Howell states that after com- 
plete stoppage of the heart by electrical stimulation it can be made to resume 
beating and will recover at the end of four hours. 

One drop of gelseminine as is shown in this experiment will completely stop the 
heart of the turtle in exactly twenty-three minutes, thus showing the marked 


strength of this alkaloid. 
Experiment No. 4. Frog—weight 31 grams. Showing the action of the 


alkaloid gelsemine on the living frog. 


lime Remarks 

3.35 Injected fifteen drops of gelsemine solution into dorsal lymph sac 
=e Y Movements retarded slightly. 

3.38 Stimulation required to produce movements 

3.40 Can still retract both legs. 

3.42 Cannot swim 

3.43 Respiration is rapid: seems to retain air in lungs 
3.45 Foam at mouth: respirations sixty per minute 
3.46 Reflexes still O. K. 

3.48 Same condition 

3.52 Respiration is slower and irregular: hard to count 
3.55 Same condition. 

3.58 Abdomen opened: stomach distended with air. 


Here we see for the first time the toxic action of gelsemine, caused by the large 
injection (15 min.) of this alkaloid. In this experiment the heart rate was 
sixty beats at the end of the experiment, showing that even in toxic doses, the 
heart of the frog is not affected by gelsemine. Furthermore the sole site of 
action was centered upon the respiration through the respiratory center of the 
medulla. This experiment suggests that this solution must be applied direct to 
the heart in order to produce slowing. 

Experiment No. 5. Frog—weight 36 grams. Showing the action of the 
alkaloid gelseminine on the living frog. 


Time Remarks 
2.22 Injected seven drops of gelseminine solution into dorsal lymph sac 
Movements retarded at onc¢ 
Same. 
Cannot retract the legs 
Cannot swim. 
Respiration upset: rapid and very irregular: retains air in the lh 
No attempt to recover when placed on back. All power of motio1 
Fibillary twitchings. 
Swallows often when trying to breathe. 
2.37 Abdomen opened: frog died at 2:36: stomach distended with gas( due to swallowing 
movements). 
Abdominal organs greatly congested. Heart stopped in extreme diastole 
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The full meaning of this experiment is best obtained by comparing it with 
Exp. No. 4. Noting that only one half as much alkaloid was used and that at 
the end of the experiment the frog was dead, also note the condition of the 
heart and the early loss of the reflexes. 

It will be seen then that here we get marked depression from the start and 
that again the site of action is upon the respiratory center. We must also ob- 
serve the muscular twitchings caused by this toxic dose of the alkaloid gelsemi- 
nine. 

Experiment No. 6. Dog—weight 15.5 K. Showing the effect of gelseminine 


upon blood pressure. A. C. E. mixture used. 
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The carotid artery was dissected out and connected by means of a glass 


cannula to an upright glass tube. This cannula had previously been filled with a 


~ 


saturated solution of magnesium sulphate to prevent clotting. The column of 
blood was next allowed to remain stationary in the tube for five minutes at the 


ee 


end of which time five (5) drops of the gelseminine solution was injected into 
the jugular vein. Three (3) minutes later we observed a direct fall in blood 


pressure amounting to fifty (50) mm. of Hg. 
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EXPERIMENT No. 38. 


Ten minutes later a second injection of five (5) drops was given and we again 
obtained a drop in blood pressure of twenty (20) mm. of Hg. It will be noted 
that this dog was not given the customary dose of morphine in order that this 
factor should not enter into our conclusions. 

In Experiment 7 a second dog was used as above but we replaced the gelsem- 
inine with gelsemine, using twice the dose used in Exp. No. 6. After the total in- 
jection of twenty (20) drops of the gelsemine solution we noted a fall in blood 
pressure amounting to but 12 mm. of Hg. Here again we see the difference in 


action. 
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In results of this nature this question naturally presents itself—where is the 
action located? Is it in the muscle itself or is it in the central nervous system. 

We believe we have answered this question in the following experiment. A 
frog was pithed in the usual way and next the thigh muscles of one leg were 
ligated, care being taken to leave the great sciatic nerve free. 

The alkaloid was now injected as before into the dorsal lymph sac and the 
results carefully noted. After a short period of quiescence, sudden fibrillations 
were noted in both legs. This fact, supported by the fact that in all our experi- 
ments the respiration failed long before the heart beat, confirms in a way the 
earlier investigators, and tends to show that the action of these two alkaloids is 
primarily upon the central nervous system. The action on the heart and blood 
pressure we likewise explain through the inhibitory influence carried by the 
vagi. The dilatation of the eye we attribute to the nervous relaxation of the 
circular fibers. 

CONCLUSIONS. 


1. From the evidence at hand it is evident that the action of these alkaloids 
is upon the central nervous system, and that the action upon the heart is secondary 
via the vagi. 

2. Furthermore as will be seen by examining experiments No. 1 and No. 2, 
the strength of the alkaloid gelsemine is only about one fourth as great as that 
of gelseminine, also that the action in the case of gelseminine is much more 
lasting and profound. Again, these two alkaloids seem to have but little action in 
common. 

3. The therapeutic value of these alkaloids has doubtless been overlooked ; 
and now that they are to be obtained in the pure state their definite action will 
be utilized. 

I wish to express my sincere thanks to my assistant, Mr. L. R. Hoffman, for 
his valuable aid. 


BE AN ORIGINATOR. 

Every tub should stand on its own bottom is a homely old proverb, but it 1s 
just as true now as when first spoken. Why should an intelligent druggist seek 
to imitate some successful preparation instead of trying to make one better? 
If the success of the article is due to good advertising and has merit, then the 
men who put their brains and money into it deserve their success and reward. 
If it is a fraud and is successful only because of the credulity and ignorance of 
the people, the druggist should shun it and not try to grab a few dollars by 
trailing behind the band wagon with a feeble imitation. It never pays. It is 
a mighty small man who is satisfied with the crumbs from the table; a real man 
wants to sit at the table himself, and this means that every druggist should be an 
originator, not an imitator. The follower always gets the leavings, the leader 
gets the prizes and the honors.—American Druggist. 
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CONCERNING SOME OF THE PROPOSED ADDITIONS TO THE 
NATIONAL FORMULARY. 


When the formulas proposed for inclusion in the National Formulary were 
first made public the writer prepared a number of samples, of most of the elixirs, 
the two spirits, antiseptic solution of pepsin, aromatic castor oil, four tinctures 
liquid petroxolin, iodine petroxolin, one fluidextract and the fluidglycerates. 

These preparations have been kept on a shelf in a room having a north expos- 
ure and at ordinary room temperature. Over a year has passed since they were 
made. 

Compound spirit of cardamom made May 15, 1912, has darkened slightly and 
contains a slight precipitate. The taste suggests pimenta. 

The writer made a sample of spirit using oil of pimenta, and from it an elixir 
which are superior to the spirit and elixir made as directed in the proposed 
formulas. 

The compound spirit of vanillin made May 15, 1912, has darkened in color to a 
light brown; there is no precipitate. 

Compound elixir of almond made May 15, 1912, has darkened slightly. The 
odor is that of orange flower water—“heavy” and unpleasant, the taste is at 
first pleasant but weak—afterwards that of the orange flower water and vanillin 
combination. 

Aqueous elixir of licorice made May 15, 1912, has kept perfectly. We would 
suggest that the fluidextract of licorice of the formula be replaced by the fluid- 
glycerate to be in keeping with the title, which suggests no alcohol. 

Red elixir does not contain enough color and it is suggested that the amount 
of cudbear be doubled, so that the elixir may be diluted, as in prescription work, 
and the color still be noticeable. 

Compound elixir of cardamom (made May 15, 1912) is cloudy, with precipi- 
tate. The taste is not unpleasant, but is too weak. The remarks above under 
spirit of cardamom will apply to this elixir. 

Compound elixir of vanillin (made May 15, 1912) has darkened to a caramel 
brown. The taste is not pleasant. We consider this the poorest elixir of any 
proposed. 

Elixir of three bromides has kept well but compound elixir of almonds is not 


a good vehicle for the bromides; sweetened water would do as well. 


S 
Compound elixir of sodium salicylate contains a precipitate and the taste is 


objectionable. It should not be included as proposed in the new formulary. 
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We made no samples of the formates elixirs ; we do not believe there is demand 
enough for them to justify their inclusion in the National Formulary. 

Antiseptic solution of pepsin (made Jan. 25, 1912) contains a slight precipi- 
tate, taste strongly acid—the odor indicates that the pepsin is old. The name 
“Physol” suggests a nostrum. Reject antiseptic solution of pepsin. 

Liquor carbonis detergens should be admitted—but the directions for making 
it should be changed. The coal tar should be macerated in tincture of quillaja. 

The writer has made several gallons of this preparation and has observed that 
coal tar is not soluble in the alcohol and forms a coating over the quillaja, so 
that the alcohol cannot act upon the latter. 

Aromatic castor oil is a good preparation and is in demand; a slight increase 
in the oil of cinnamon is advisable. We suggest also that the kind of oil be defi- 
nitely prescribed, as there is quite a difference between the flavor of oil of Ceylon 
cinnamon and oil of cassia, the latter being the most commonly stocked by drug- 
gists. 

Syrup of poppy could well be replaced with a syrup of morphine hydrochlo- 
ride. We would then have something definite, the elixir of morphine hydro- 
chloride seems to be a preparation of value and is quite common in many drug 
stores today. 

The tinctures proposed, excepting two, viz.: cactus grandiflorus and saw-pal- 
metto and santal, should be included. 

We find conflicting reports regarding the efficacy of tincture of cactus grand- 
iflorus and think elixir saw-palmetto and santal would be a more useful prepar- 
ation than the tincture. 

The spray solutions are good combinations, if they would be used, but we 
notice most physicians employ their own formulas’ when prescribing sprays. 

Salicylated mixture of iron, and compound gargle of guaiac, may have a local 
use somewhere, but they do not appeal to us as being of sufficient importance 
to justify their inclusion. 

The borax honeys we pass without comment other than to say that our grand 
mothers had many such remedies. 

The fluidextracts should be included. We made but one of this class, that 
of baptisia; it is a very satisfactory preparation. 

The fluidglycerates should be increased in number. We made samples of all 
of the ones proposed, and they are satisfactory except that of cascara, which has 
a slight precipitate. Fluidglycerate of licorice we have had for three years and 
consider it the best form of licorice in fluid state; its uses may be many and the 
taste is much like that of ammoniated glycyrrhizin. 

We predict that the fluidglycerates will become popular, excepting perhaps 
krameria, which is little used in the middle west. 

Liquid petroxolin is an improvement on the one of the present formulary. 
The iodine petroxolin separated for us after two weeks standing. 

We did not make the granulated effervescent salts, but they seem to be some- 
what out of line with those in common demand. 

It is a disappointment that the majority of the proposed formule are not such 
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preparations as those in demand by the medical profession in this section of the 
country. 

If a manufacturing pharmacist should confine his manufacture to the prepar- 
ations now Official, including the formulas proposed, he would have to close his 


business as soon as his cash on hand was exhausted. 


[LABORATORY OF THE McPike DrucG Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


SOME COMMENTS ON THE PROPOSED FLUIDGLYCERATES 
OF THE N. F. 


ERNEST R. SMITH. 

The fluidglycerates, as proposed by the committee on National Formulary con- 
stitute a class of preparations in which each cc. contains the active constituents 
in 1 gm. of drug. They are intended to be of the same strength as the fluidex- 
tracts. 

The menstuum contains 50 percent by volume of glycerin and no alcohol. 
This class of preparations, consisting of about 86, was first experimented on by 
Geo. M. Beringer. Five of them are now suggested for inclusion in the forth- 
coming National Formulary. 

The writer made and tested the different preparations as suggested in the 
“Journal of the A. Ph. A., Vol. 1, No. 3,” using 125 gm. of drug for 125 cc. of the 
finished product. 

In each case the drug was ground by hand and passed through a sieve 
corresponding to the number of powder required. 

Fluidglycerate of Glycyrrhiza. A number 20 powder was used and an al- 
kaline menstruum. The writer experienced some difficulty with this preparation. 
The formula suggests that it be “packed very lightly.” The drug being in a 
coarse powder the menstruum has a tendency to run through unevenly when 
packed as directed, but when packed a little more firmly the writer had no diff- 
culty. 

Using the prescribed amount of menstruum there was not enough to saturate 
the drug and leave a stratum above, and the chloroform water was used to make 
up the deficiency. 

The finished product is a first class preparation and the taste is superior to 
the fluidextract. The peculiar sweetening properties of glycerin seem to do 
away with the slight acrid taste which the fluidextract has. 

It is of interest to note that in a preparation made 2 years ago, only a slight 
precipitate has formed, hence the keeping qualities are good. 

Fluidglycerate of Krameria. No difficulty was experienced with this prepara- 
tion and the finished product has every appearance of a good preparation. 

Fluidglycerate of Cascara Sagrada. The writer met with the same difficulty 
as in the fluidglycerate of licorice, viz.: the amount of menstruum was _ not 
sufficient to saturate the drug and leave a stratum above. 


= 
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The finished product seems to be of good quality, and the drug is entirely ex 
hausted of its desirable constituents. 

Fluidglycerate of Cascara Sagrada Aromatic. In this preparation there was 
insufficient amount of menstruum to saturate and leave a stratum above. 

The finished product is an excellent preparation and the bitterness which 
Cascara possesses is entirely disguised. 

Fluidglycerate of Rhubarb. The finished product is a thick, clear, brownish 
black liquid, free from sediment, and has the appearance of an excellent prepara- 
tion. 

The mare contained none of the active constituents of the drug, which shows 
that the drug was entirely exhausted. 

In conclusion, it is the writer's opinion that the fluidglycerates, as a class, pos- 
sess many advantages over the fluidextracts. They do away with alcohol which 
is expensive, and in some states, hard to obtain. Their keeping qualities are 
excellent. Also, alcohol is frequently therapeutically contraindicated, and these 
preparations give the physician a concentrated infusion. 

It remains to be determined, whether the glycerol-water menstruum and chlor- 
oform water, dissolves any of the undesirable constituents from the drug. 


LABORATORY OF THE McPike DrucG Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC. 


The education of the public in matters pharmaceutical is being attempted in 
various (American) states, with the object of putting the druggist right in 
the eves of the public. During the past decade certain lay newspapers have 
carried on campaigns against the proprietary medicine business, with the 
admitted object of destroying it. Recently there appeared in the ‘Ladies’ 
Home Journal” an article entitled, “The Meanest business in the World 
Cheating the Sick,” wherein remedies for women’s ailments, soothing syrups, 
and headache and cough preparations were condemned as a class. .Unfortu- 
nately, the writer made his attack too inclusive, stating that such medicines 
(excluding the first named) “all depend for their effect upon alcohol, and one 
or all of the stupefying drugs—opium, morphine, or chloroform.” The writer 
went on to say that, “used to excess, they kill outright; used even in modera- 
tion, they gradually become a necessity to the child’s system, and before the 
parents realize the danger they have on their hands a victim of the drug-habit.” 
Such misstatements are freely copied by the newspapers throughout the coun 
try, with the result that an unmerited slur is cast upon the drug business. In 
order to combat this influence, the Wisconsin State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion has formed a publicity bureau, charged with the duty of disseminating 
among the country papers short articles that will set the druggist right in the 
public eye. The time has come when the public must be told that the maker 
of ready-made medicines is not necessarily a faker and charlatan.—The Chemist 
and Druggist (london). 
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THE LETTER OF THE LAW. 
CHARLES H. LAWALL. 
“There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, 
And every single one of them is right.” 


To one who has had practical experience in legal cases and has observed 
criminal court procedure from the standpoint of an impartial witness, the most 
noteworthy feature is the unvarying adherence to forms and customs which 
magnify the letter of the law, frequently to such an extent that the spirit of the 
law is either entirely lost to view or is so obscured by the mass of technicalities as 
to be practically unrecognizable as a factor in arriving at a verdict. 

When an experienced criminal lawyer and brilliant district attorney are on 
opposite sides in a case presided over by an able judge, a feeling of bewilderment 
is experienced by the spectator who sees the real issue disappearing in the mists 
of legal controversy which arise over points non-essential to that real issue. 

It is like some gigantic game which must be played strictly according to the 
rules and in which the stake is often human liberty or even life, where the jury 
and many of the participants and spectators, having very little knowledge of the 
“rules of the game,” sit through the trial with but slight appreciation of the finer 
points that are argued and decided in the preliminary skirmishing which always 
characterizes a hard fought case. To the credit of our jury system be it said 
that, if the case actually reaches the jury for decision and no binding instructions 
have been given them by the judge who presides in the case, the jury is usually 
able to separate the wheat from the chaff and to decide the case strictly upon its 
merits. 

The prosecution of food and drug adulteration cases is usually along simple, 
well defined lines, technical, literal or trivial though they may be. The defense, 
however, is hampered by no restrictions as to consistency and cases are some- 
times tried in which the defense reminds one of the story, hypothetical, of course, 
of the man who was arrested for breaking a neighbor’s axe which he had bor- 
rowed. His defense was along three lines: First, that the axe was sound when 
he returned it; second, that the axe was broken when he borrowed it; and third, 
that he had never borrowed the axe. 

What must be the feelings’ of a layman in examples like one recently offered 
in an Eastern city, where a municipal ordinance was being enforced in prohibit- 
ing food adulteration, when a judge of one of the courts acted as attorney for 
the defense and attacked and overthrew the ordinance upon the purely technical 
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grounds that it had not been read and published the number of times required 
by law and that some of its penalties differed slightly from those prescribed by 
another municipal ordinance which had not been repealed and which, on account 
of its priority, took precedence over the later one in some particulars. No ques- 
tion as to the guilt or innocence of his clients was involved in this defense, that 
being made as an entirely separate and distinct effort, with the final outcome that 
his clients were found guilty but that the ordinance had been illegally passed and 
was therefore non-effective. 

The prosecution of cases for technical breaches of laws where the spirit of the 
law has not been violated, have been frequently reported in pharmaceutical news 
columns. Take for example the celebrated tincture of nux vomica case in New 
Jersey many years ago, where adherence to the requirement then official in the 
U. S. Pharmacopeeia, of a certain amount of extractive matter in the finished 
prepartion resulted in the penalizing of a pharmacist whose preparation differed 
in this non-essential particular, although it was clearly proved that the alkaloidal 
strength (which is now the standard) was fully up to the requirements for a full 
strength preparation. 

Another instance is found in the prosecutions brought for violation of the re- 
quirements in distilled water which was supposed, under the U. S. P. 1890 to 
leave no residue upon evaporation. It has since been proved that distilled water 
takes up small amounts of soluble matter from the glass containers in which it 
is kept, and this point is now covered by a more liberal provision of the standards 
in the matter of the residue, while retaining tests sufficiently rigid to exclude the 
use of raw water as a substitute, thus preserving the spirit of the requirements. 

Few laws are fool proof in the hands of a commissioner or other official who 
wishes to multiply cases regardless of their actual merits. No pharmacist, how- 
ever conscientious and careful he may be, is safe unless he has a knowledge of 
laws and requirements impossible to expect in one who has so many other and 
more important matters affecting the public health to occupy his attention. How 
many pharmacists know that only the “unpeeled” calamus is recognized in the 
Pharmacopeeia or would hesitate to sell to the casual purchaser, who said that 
he wanted some calamus to make his own “bitters,” the peeled rhizome usually 
found in the stores; and yet such a seller would be guilty of a technical violation 
of the law and could be legally prosecuted under any of the state food and 
drug acts which are in conformity with the national law. This may be danger- 
ous information to place in the hands of some officials charged with the enforce- 
ment of these acts, but it illustrates the manner in which the letter of the law 
may be enforced irrespective of its spirit. 

One instance which has occurred within the writer’s experience, illustrating a 
ridiculously literal interpretation of the law, with just about as much justice in 
it as there would be in a calamus case, was of a drug commissioner who prose- 
cuted a firm of wholesale druggists because their tincture of opium showed but 
46 percent of alcohol, a difference of only several percent from the amount found 
in a tincture made by the official process under the most favorable conditions, and 
which might easily be accounted for by variation in the extractive matter present 
in the opium or slight loss during the final filtration. The alcoholic strength is 
made no part of the requirements of the tincture and is only inferential. It was 
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shown by the defendants and admitted by the Commissioner that the morphine 
strength of the laudanum was fully up to the standard, but much time, trouble 
and money was expended in defending a case which had absolutely no merit what- 
ever from the standpoint of justice or of protection to the public. 

The same kind of blind, unreasoning interpretation of laws and rulings was 
recently indulged in by an official in the Bureau of Animal Industry, who, in his 
over zealous efforts to enforce the new rulings regarding the declaration of 
cereal starches in sausage, discovered that coriander as commercially found upon 
the market, contained a few vetch seeds which were necessarily ground with 
the coriander and, notwithstanding the efforts of a dealer in spices to clean the 
seeds as far as was possible by mechanical means, ruled that “if the coriander 
seed contained only one vetch seed in a million it would necessitate the labeling 
of sausage in which a fraction of a percent of such coriander were used as sea- 
soning, as containing leguminous starch.” This may sound ridiculous, but it is 
a fact, and the spice dealer was forced to appeal to the Secretary of Agriculture 
to bring about a common sense interpretation of the ruling in question. 

A case is also upon record where one of the Government departments turned 
down a sample of cresol (which is well known to be a varying mixture of three 
isomeric compounds) because it differed a decimal figure in the third or fourth 
place in its specific gravity from the official pharmacopceial requirements, al- 
though it was shown that the antiseptic and germicidal value was as high or even 
slightly higher than the average of samples conforming absolutely to the specific 
gravity of the Pharmacopeeia. 

It required a legal interpretation of the Federal Kood and Drugs Act by the 
courts to decide that the silver coating on dragees or cachous is not a violation of 
that section of the Act which prohibits the use of mineral substances in con 
fectionery and there is yet opportunity on the part of fanatic officials to prosecute 
candy manufacturers for the use of salt or cream of tartar, both of which are 
undoubtedly mineral substances within the literal meaning of the Act and both of 
which have a legitimate use in making certain kinds of candies. There is really 
no limit to the possibilities which may yet confront us in the matter of freak 
rulings and ridiculously technical prosecutions. 

The injustice is not always on the part of the officials, however. Many manu 
facturers juggle words and phrases on their labels in a manner which reminds 
one of the episode in “Alice in Wonderland,” where Alice and the Red Queen 
are conversing and the Red Queen offers Alice a position in which one of the in 
ducements in the matter of wages is “jam every other day.” Alice declines the 
offer saying that she does not care for any jam, whereupon the Red Queen’s 
answers to the effect that it is just as well for “jam every other day means jam 
yesterday or jam tomorrow but never jam today.” 

The recently published cases of alleged adulteration of broken senna and of 
ground colocynth are examples of the lengths to which dealers will go in at- 
tempting to win a technical victory irrespective of the spirit of the law. The use 
of synonyms, such as “bitter apple’ for colocynth, which constituted the defense 
in the case referred to, always leads, if not to ambiguity, at least to a basis for 
argument. 

Synonyms are frequently used with about as much consideration and _ fore- 
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thought and with as much definiteness as in the following case which happened 
a number of years ago in my presence, and which is a fine example of their un- 
reliability. 

A party of men on a vacation trip in Pike County, Pa., where there are many 
I‘rench settlers, were sitting on the porch of the inn where they were stopping, 
when one of the typical French farmers came up the road carrying a large size 
vegetable which belonged unmistakably to the Cucurbitacee or gourd family. 
An argument immediately arose as to whether the specimen was a squash or a 
pumpkin and without any idea as to the ability of the peasant to decide such 
a momentous (?) question, a small bet was made by two members of the party 
and it was decided to leave it to the Frenchman. “What is the name of that vege- 
table?” asked the interlocutor, an unbiased member of the party. “It is ze squash,” 
replied the peasant. Quick as a flash the man who had the losing side of the 
bet asked, “What is it used for?” Equally prompt was the reply on the part of 
the peasant, ‘““To make ze punkin pie.” Tableau! All bets declared off. 

There is no doubt whatever that now, since the grosser forms of adulteration 
have been largely eliminated by the combined effect of a rigorous enforcement 
of the laws and the awakened consciences of the majority of manufacturers, the 
pendulum will swing even further than it yet has in the direction of basing prose- 
cutions upon non-essential technical points, before we return to safe and sane 
conditions. 

\hat we need to bring about a healthy condition in food and drug legislation 
is not large numbers of prosecutions based upon trivial or non-essential points, 
in which nominal fines (that act in no way as a deterrent) are imposed, but 
fewer and more wisely selected cases which involve basic principles where a 
penalty is imposed that really makes the defendant feel the weight of the pun- 
ishment, and then to follow up these prosecutions by a continued enforcement of 
the law in similar cases until such violation is entirely stamped out. Concentra- 
tion of effort, wisely directed, was never more needed than at present in matters 
pertaining to food and drug adulteration, for a continuation of some of the 
abuses of the past will bring about a chaotic condition in which the old laws will 
be discredited and no new legislation can be enacted. 

very honest manufacturer, and the large majority of them are honest, will 
welcome and uphold the enforcement of laws according to their spirit, but much 
of the opposition to food and drug legislation of any kind has been stimulated by 
the injustice which has often been done by the magnification of harmless technic- 
alities into crimes of the first or second magnitude. 

This change in the methods of conducting prosecutions must be accompanied 
by an equally sincere change on the part of some manufacturers who exert their 
efforts, not in seeing how good a product can be turned out, but how close they 
can come to violating the law without actually rendering themselves liable. When 
these two classes of reform have been brought about and when the letter of the 
law has ceased to be magnified out of all proportion to the spirit of the law, then 
and not until then, will we be considered as having really progressed. 
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STANDARDIZING A THREE YEAR COURSE. 
HENRY L. TAYLOR, PH. D. 

The Point of View Looks Forward: The December, 1912, Pharmaceutical 
Era contained an article in which National Standards in the schools of Pharmacy 
of the United States were discussed. 

That analysis looked to the future rather than to the past, and the time seems 
opportune for discussing it. 

As evidence that this conclusion is justified and to further establish the point of 
view let me quote from the proceedings of two pharmaceutical associations that 
met in Denver, August, 1912. 

National Association, Boards of Pharmacy: ‘“‘Your committee (Legislative) 
would, therefore, recommend that a National Committee on examinations be 
named by this Association, whose duty it shall be to provide the questions and 
direct the method of examination of all candidates desiring a National Reciprocal 
Certificate, and also rate the papers after the examination. The qualifications 
exacted of a candidate for a National certificate should be, not less than four 
years of practical experience, high school education, or its equivalent. Gradua- 
tion from a school of pharmacy complying with all the requirements of the 
National Syllabus Committee. 

“The adoption of this plan need not interfere with the Reciprocal Registration 
now in effect between the various states, nor in any sense does it serve to take the 
place of such registration, but it provides a plan whereby all states regardless of 
the law requirements may give an opportunity to a pharmacist who deserves it, 
a certificate of registration that will be evidence of his qualification to practice in 
any state and be recognized without being required to take another examination. 
The American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties: 

“There is a large and growing field for the preparation of municipal, state and 
federal inspectors, analysts and other administrators of food, and drug laws; of 
private analysts and others engaged in the higher lines of professional pharma- 
ceutical work; of instructors and professors in pharmacy schools; of members of 
boards of pharmacy, who shall be really qualified for the performance of their 
high and difficult duties ; of men qualified to take charge of manufacturing estab- 
lishments or departments thereof. It is believed that the splendid facilities pos- 
sessed by many of our pharmacy schools should be utilized in preparing such 
workers and that the practical instruction given in our better pharmacy schools is 
fully equal to that given in any of the scientific departments of the universities. 
If such an extension and elevation of the work of the pharmacy schools can be ac- 
complished without in any way disturbing the conditions in the separate depart- 
ment, which is devoted to preparing students to become practicing pharmacists, 
this is a consummation devoutly to be wished, and one that cannot fail to reflect 
credit upon this conference for all time to come, and to place professional 
pharmacy on a far higher plane of reputation than it has ever before enjoyed.” 

From these quotations it is apparent that the next step upward in pharma- 
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ceutical education is being taken, and that the three-year course in process of 
standardization. It is my present purpose to attempt to show how this course 
lends itself to the proposed national license valid for the United States. The 
placing of the two quotations in juxtaposition seems well nigh sufficient. But 
there are details of the national license that must be worked out. Let us considera 
tentative plan, and that you may follow it more intelligently, it is before you in type: 

The Requirements for the National License. 

The life license valid for the United States shall be issued by the American 
Pharmaceutical Association.* 

The examinations on which it is issued shall be conducted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Boards of Pharmacy through the State Board signators to the agree- 
ment. 

Satisfactory evidence verified by oath shall be required by the National Asso- 
ciation of Boards of Pharmacy of all candidates for admission to the examina- 
tions. It shall admit to the examinations for the national license any candidate 
that pays a fee of $25 and 

1 Is more than twenty-three years of age; 

Is of good moral character; 

Had prior to beginning the first year of study in the school of 

pharmacy, 

(a) At least the equivalent of one year’s apprenticeship under 
pharmacists registered by the state board, 

(b) A general preliminary education equivalent to the successful 
completion of a four years’ course in a secondary school recognized 
by the state educational authorities ; 
4+ Has studied pharmacology as outlined in the Pharmaceutical syllabus 

not less than three years in a registered or accredited school of phar- 

macy ; 

5 Has received the diploma of pharmaceutical chemist (Ph. C) from 
a school the member of, or affiliated with the American Conference of 
Pharmaceutical Faculties ; 

6 Has had two years successful experience as a licensed pharmacist, one 
year of which must have been in a pharmacy of the United States. 

The Standard Three Years Course: The discussion of the requirements for 


? 
> 
d 


the three years course may emphasize as many points as there are requirements, 
including such questions as the general preliminary education for admission to the 
school; the professional subjects and the time devoted to them; the general cul- 
ture subjects and their relative values. 

It is not my purpose (and some may think it not my province) to discuss the 
professional side of the subject. What subjects should comprise the course and 
what proportion of time be given each is now being worked out in the best of 
laboratories—the stronger schools of the country. Moreover other organizations 
are discussing its underlying principles, outlining and perfecting their details. 
Their conclusions will be reported in due time. 

The emphasis will be thrown on the general preliminary education in the fol- 
lowing: “You can do a great deal in pharmaceutical education by emphasizing 
the absolute necessity of more preliminary education before the study is under- 
taken. The trouble is that matriculates of one year high school education cannot 
grasp the intricacies of pharmaceutical education. 


*(The recognition of such a license would be wholly optional with the various states.— 
Epror. ) 
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It is deplorable that otherwise intelligent men cannot see the folly of their 
activity—the standardization of a degree that will make us appear ridiculous in 
the eyes of intelligent people.” 

Absolute Necessity of More Preliminary Education: How shall this necessity 
be emphasized? How many of you this year looked into the faces of the gradu- 
ating class of your local grammar school? Note that | said grammar school, ot 
high school; the latter experience is more common and the exercises more formal. 

You saw, did you not? Children on the average less than fifteen years old. 
American children, not European, Asiatic, African, or Australian. Children 
just entering the period of adolescence. One year later you will miss from that 
class how many that have died physically ? how many that have died intellectually ? 
how many that have lagged behind from unavoidable reasons,—sickness or re 
moval of person or family? But there has been a survival,—wonderful when 
one thinks of the perils of the period; pitiable, when one views the wreckage. 

After ten years campaign you have persuaded yourselves that it is reasonable 
to require that your profession be recruited from the ranks of the survivors 
What is the physical condition of these survivors of the first year of high schoo! 
life? They are our boys of sixteen and our girls of fifteen on the average, who 
have just entered on that marvelous period of life—the period of adolescence. 

Their intellectual capacity is being measured by what tests? Fair ability to 
read, write and think the ideas of simple arithmetic through proportion, English 
of Cooper and Longfellow; the Elements of Algebra, of History, of Latin, of 
Drawing, and of Biology. 

And what is their moral fiber? The sixteen vear old powers of children at 
tracted by the movies; listening to the growls against graft; interested in the 
national game and tempted by the glitter of gain at the expense of others, at the 
expense of principles, at the expense of self. 

\fter years of study your experts are in practical agreement that your recruits 
from the survivors should, during the next five years, acquire a practical experi 
ence of at least from one to five years. But you are not agreed as to what that 
experience shall be. You are not clear in your definition of apprenticeship. Some 
of you say that the recruit washing glasses at a soda fountain becomes thereby 
learned—doctus, a doctor; while others affirm that a recruit older and wiser by 
those additional years of high school instruction working under the skilled in 
struction of a teacher in the dispensary department of a university course does 
not acquire the requisite skill. 

What are you advising your recruits from the survivors of the first high school 
year to do with the half decade of their life between the date of their survival 
of your preliminary tests,—the promotion examinations to the second high school 
year,—and their final tests—the examinations of your State Boards? Are you 
requiring them to pack themselves full of the educational opportunities you and 
others furnish so lavishly by public and private munificence in high schools and 
schools of pharmacy from Maine to California, and from Minnesota to Texas 
Or, the rather, are you letting them waste the five years, acquiring little intellec 
tual power and less moral fiber? 

How are you helping parents in the critical period of the family’s life—the 


period of adolescence? Are you going out into the highways and hedges and 
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compelling them to come into the feast spread for them in schools and colleges, 
to enjoy at the feast the society of the great of all ages? 

A generation ago the thought of a compulsory school law was intolerable to the 
American voter. Today the compulsory school law is common throughout the 
United States for the elementary school. Is not the prerequisite clause in the 
professional laws in effect a compulsory law for secondary schools? 

Does not the duty lie with your profession to help in securing to the parents, 
to the teachers, to the school officials the help of a prerequisite law, for admission 
to the practice of pharmacy in its simplest forms ? 

And is not the corollary equally clear? That the higher forms of license make 
more preliminary education “absolutely necessary ?” 

The Prerequisite Clause: (et us in closing throw the emphasis on the necessity 
for an aggressive campaign to secure this beneficent regulation in all states not 
now passing it. Such campaign properly lies with the N. A. B. Ph. and the A. 
Ph. A. The joint sessions of these bodies afford the opportunities for outlining 
and directing the propaganda. Only a definite plan is necessary to inaugurate the 


movement. 


PHARMACY LAWS PROPOSED, ENACTED OR AMENDED 
DURING 1912-1913.* 


FRANK H. FREERICKS. 


(Concluded from February Issue. ) 


MISCELLANEOUS PHARMACY LAWS PROPOSED OR [I-ENACTED. 
ANTI-TRUST AND UNFAIR COMPETITION LAWS OF NEW JERSEY OF 1913. 


1. It shall be unlawful for any person, firm, corporation or association, en 
gaged in the production, manufacture, distribution or sale of any commodity of 
general use, or rendering any service to the public, to discriminate between dif 
ferent persons, firms, associations or corporations, or different sections, communi- 
ties or cities of the state, by selling such commodity or rendering such service 


at a lower rate in one section, community or city than another, or at a different 


rate or price at a point away from that of production or manufacture as at the 
place of production or manufacture, after making due aliowance for the dif 
ference, if any, in the grade, quality or quantity, and in the actual cost of trans- 
portation from the point of production or manufacture, if the effect or intent 
thereof is to establish or maintain a virtual monopoly, hindering competition, or 
restriction of trade. 


*Continuation of the report of the secretary of the Section on Education and Legislation 


See Journal for January, p. 67, and February, p. 196 
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2. Any person or corporation violating this act shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and on conviction thereof shall be punished accordingly. 

3. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Approved February 19, 1913. 

1. It shall be unlawful for any merchant, firm or corporation, for the pur- 
pose of attracting trade for other goods, to appropriate for his or their own ends 
a name, brand, trade-mark, reputation or good will of any maker in whose prod- 
uct said merchant, firm or corporation deals, or to discriminate against the same, 
by depreciating the value of such products in the public mind, or by misrepre- 
sentation as to value or quality, or by price inducement, or by unfair discrimina- 
tion between buyers, or in any other manner whatsoever, except in cases where 
said goods do not carry any notice prohibiting such practice, and excepting in 
case of a receiver’s sale, or a sale by a concern going out of business. 

2. <Any person, firm or corporation violating this act shall be liable at the 
suit of the maker of such branded or trade-marked goods, or any other injured 
person, to an injunction against such practices, and shall be liable in such suit 
for all damages directly or indirectly caused to the maker by such practices, which 
said damages may be increased threefold, in the discretion of the court. 

3. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Approved April 1, 1913. 

THE DEFEATED ITINERANT VENDOR'S BILL OF OTIIO. 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio: 

Section 1. Any person, firm or corporation desiring to engage either as 
principal or as agent, in the business of selling, or vending by peddling, or by 
canvassing from house to house, or by vending from valise, pack, bundle, wagon 
or other vehicle, or by public out-cry, or upon the street or public highway, any 
drug or medicine, or any combination or mixture of drugs and medicines recom- 
mended for the cure, treatment or mitigation of disease, injury, or deformity, 
either of men or other animals, shall apply to the state dairy and food commissioner 
for a license, or for a certified copy thereof as provided in section two of this 
act, authorizing such peddling, canvassing, selling or vending. 

Every application shall be in the form prescribed by the state dairy and food 
commissioner, and shall particularly set forth the drugs, medicines, or combi- 
nations or mixtures thereof desired to be vended or sold, and shall be accom- 
panied by samples of such drugs, medicines, combinations or mixtures, and if a 
compound or mixture, by a true statement of the composition thereof, and by 
copies of the circulars, labels or other printed matter by which such articles are 
to be accompanied or advertised. 

If the state dairy and food commissioner is satisfied that such application is in 
the proper form and that the drugs, medicines, combinations or mixtures pro- 
posed to be sold or vended do not contain poisonous or habit-forming drugs in 
greater proportion than is permitted by law, or alcohol in greater proportion than 
is necessary to preserve or hold the essential ingredients of such drugs, medi- 
cines, combinations or mixtures in solution, and that such preparations cannot 
be used as alcoholic beverages nor to create or satisfy a drug habit, and that 
they are not dangerous to life or health, nor intended for unlawful or immoral 
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purposes, he shall upon receipt of the fees hereinafter described, cause to be 
issued to such applicant a license authorizing the selling, peddling or vending of 
such drugs, medicines, combinations or mixtures thereof. 

Such license shall particularly describe the drug, medicine, combination or mix- 
ture authorized to be sold thereunder, the name of the person, firm or corpora- 
tion to which the license is issued, the date when such license expires, and shall 
be signed by the state dairy and food commissioner. 

It shall be unlawful for the state dairy and food commissioner or for any in- 
spector of any employe of the state dairy and food department to disclose any 
information concerning the composition of any drug, medicine, compound or 
mixture which is set forth in any application for license under this act, except 
in legal proceedings instituted for the enforcement of this act or of other pro- 
visions of law. Nothing in this or in any other section of this act shall be con- 
strued to affect the operation of any provision of law regulating the practice of 
pharmacy, medicine, dentistry, or veterinary medicine, or regulating the sale of 
alcoholic liquors, habit-forming drugs, or of food and drugs, nor shall it be con- 
strued to suspend or avoid the operation of any legal ordinance of any municipality 
regulating the itinerant vending or peddling of drugs, medicines or other arti- 
cles. 

Section 2. The state dairy and food commissioner shall be authorized to 
charge and collect the sum of ten dollars ($10.00) for each such license, and if 
the sale of more than one drug, medicine, compound or mixture is authorized 
thereunder, he shall be authorized to charge and collect the sum of one dollar 
($1.00) for each such additional drug, medicine, compound or mixture. No 
person, firm or corporation shall be required to procure more than one license 
for the sale of any preparation, but each agent shall be required to carry with 
him the license obtained by his principal, or a certified copy thereof, and to pro- 
duce the same for inspection when requested to do so by any officer of the law, 
or by any inspector of the state dairy and food department, and when more than 
one agent or canvasser is employed by any person, firm or corporation, the state 
dairy and food commisioner shall furnish certified copies of such license for each 
of such agents or canvassers and shall charge the sum of two dollars ($2.00) 
for each copy thereof. No license shall be issued for a longer period than one 
year. 

The state dairy and food commissioner shall cause a record to be kept of such 
licenses issued under this act, to whom issued and of the dates of expirations 
thereof, which licenses shall be consecutively numbered, and all drugs, medi- 
cines, combinations or mixtures thereof, authorized to be sold or vended there- 
under shall bear a label upon which is printed in plain and easily read letters the 
words, “Sale authorized by Ohio license No. ————”’ accompanied by the serial 
number of such license and the date when such license will expire. 

Section 3. Any person, firm or corporation, who, either as principal or agent, 
shall sell or offer for sale, by peddling, or by canvassing from house to house, 
or by vending from valise, pack, bundle, wagon or other vehicle, or by public 
out-cry, or upon the street or public highway, any drug or medicine, or any com 
bination or mixture of drugs and medicines recommended for the cure, treat- 
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ment or mitigation of any diseases, injury or deformity, either of man or other 
animals, without first having obtained a license from the state dairy and food 
commissioner as hereinbefore provided, or any one who shall state falsely the 
composition of any drug, medicine, combination or mixture in any application 
for license under this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction shall be fined not less than fifty dollars ($50.00) nor more than two 
hundred dollars ($200.00) for the first offense, and on any subsequent convic- 
tion for the same offense shall be fined not less than two hundred dollars 
($200.00) nor more than five hundred dollars ($500.00). 

All license and other fees and all fines collected under this act shall be paid to 
the state dairy and food commissioner, and by him shall be paid into the state 
treasury, where they shall be disposed of according to law. 

Section 4. It shall be the duty of the state dairy and food commissioner to 
administer the provisions of this act, to investigate charges of violation of any 
of the said provisions, to prosecute or cause to be prosecuted any person, firm or 
corporation guilty of such violation and to make such proper and lawful rules and 


regulations as may be necessary to carry the provisions of this act into effect. 
NEW YORK WEIGHTS AND MEASURE LAW. 


Section 1. Chapter twenty-five of the laws of nineteen hundred and _ nine, 
entitled “An act relating to general business, constituting chapter twenty of the 
consolidated laws,” is hereby amended by adding thereto, at the end of article 
two, eight new sections, to be sections sixteen, sixteen-a, seventeen, seventeen-a, 
seventeen-b, seventeen-c, eighteen, and eighteen-a, respectively, as follows 

Section 16. Method of sale of certain commodities. All meat, meat products 
and butter, shall be sold or offered for sale by weight. All other commodities 
not in containers shall be sold or offered for sale by standard weight, standard 
measure or numerical count, and such weight, measure or count shall be marked 
on a label or a tag attached thereto; provided, however, that vegetables may be 
sold by the head or bunch. 

Section 16-a. Certain sizes of containers when used for vegetables, produce 
and fruit prescribed. No person shall manufacture, sell, offer or expose for sale 
containers for vegetables, produce or fruit that are not of the capacity of one 
barrel, half-barrel, one bushel, or multiples of the barrel. or sub-multiples of the 
bushel divisible by two; provided, however, that fruits, vegetables and produce 
may be sold in other sized containers if the net capacity in terms of standard dry 
measure is plainly and conspicuously marked, branded or otherwise indicated in 
the English language on the outside or top thereof, or is marked in accordance 
with the provision of section seventeen. <A barrel within the meaning of this 
and the ensuing sections of this article shall represent a quantity equal to seventy 
hundred and fifty-six cubic inches or conform to the following dimensions. Head 
diameter, seventeen and one-eighth inches; length of stave, twenty-eight and one- 
half inches; bilge not less than sixty-four inches outside measurement; distance 
between heads not less than twenty-six inches; and to be known as a standard 
barrel. A reasonable variation of the capacity specified shall be allowed 

Section 17. Net contents of containers to be indicated on the outside thereof. 
When commodities are sold or offered for sale in containers of other sizes than 
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those specified in section sixteen-a or whose sizes are not otherwise provided by 
statute, the net quantity of the contents of each container, or a statement that 
the specified weight includes the container, the weight of which shall be marked, 
shall be plainly and conspicuously marked, branded or otherwise indicated on the 
outside or top thereof or on a label or a tag attached thereto in terms of weight, 
measure Or numerical count; provided, however, that reasonable variations shall 
be permitted. 

Section 17-a. When sections sixteen, sixteen-a and seventeen shall not apply. 
Sections sixteen, sixteen-a and seventeen shall not apply to containers or com- 
modities in containers with ornamentations or decorations exclusively for gifts or 
social favors, or to commodities dispensed for consumption on the premises, or 
to commodities or containers put in receptacles used merely for the purpose of 
carrving or delivering of commodities or containers complying with the provi 
sions of such sections, or when the numerical count of the individual units is six 
or less, or in the case of liquids when the contents is two fluid ounces or less, 
or when the weight of the contents is three avoirdupois ounces or less, or to com 
modities packed, put up or filled prior to eight months after this section takes 
effect or to bottles used for the purpose of the bottling of spirituous, maltous, 
vinous, or carbonated beverages until eight months after this section takes effect. 

Section 17-b. Guaranty furnished by wholesaler, jobber or manufacturer. No 
person shall be prosecuted under the provisions of this article, following section 
fifteen thereof, when he can show guaranty signed by a wholesaler, jobber or 
manufacturer, residing in the State of New York from whom he purchased the 
commodity in containers to the effect that they were not incorrectly marked within 
the meaning of such sections of this article. The person making the sale and 
guaranty shall then be amenable to the prosecution, fines, and other penalties, 
which would in due course attach to the dealer under the provisons of such sec 
tions. The name appearing on the container and the marking as provided by sec 
tion seventeen shall be deemed to constitute a guaranty. 

Section 17-c. Definition of terms “container” and “person.” ‘A container” 
as used in this article, following section fifteen thereof, shall include any carton, 
box, crate, barrel, half-barrel, hamper, keg, drum, jug, jar, crock, bottle, bag, 
basket, pail, can, wrapper, parcel or package. “A person” as used in such sec 
tions shall be considered to import both the singular and the plural and shall in 
clude corporations, companies, societies and associations, and whether acting 
through an agent or servant. 

Section 18. Examination and prosecution. The examination of the weight, 
measure or numerical count of the contents of containers as provided by section 
seventeen shall be made by the State superintendent of weights and measures or 
under his supervision or direction by any of the weights and measures officials 
of the State; except that in the city of New York such examination shall be made 
by the commissioner of the mavor’s bureau of weights and measures of the cit 
of New York. When after such examination there is cause to believe that a 
provision of section seventeen has been intentionally violated the State superin 
tendent of weights. and measures shall, after notifying in writing the person so 


accused of such accusation, certify the results to the attorney-general with a cops 
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of the results of the examination duly authenticated under oath by the official 
making examination. The attorney-general shall cause appropriate proceedings 
in the name of the people of the State of New York to be commenced and prose- 
cuted in the proper courts of the State without delay for the enforcement of the 
penalties therefor; except that in the city of New York the commissioner of the 
mavor’s bureau of weights and measures shall in cases where he acts, after noti- 
fying in writing the person so accused of such accusation certify the result to 
the attorney-general, with a copy of the result of the examination duly authenti- 
cated under oath by the official making such accusation. Such attorney-general 
shall cause appropriate proceedings in the name of the people of the State of 
New York to be commenced and prosecuted in the courts of the state of New 
York without delay for the enforcement of the penalties therefor. The State 
superintendent of weights and measures with the co-operation of the chief or 
principal weights and measures officials of the cities of the first class shall estab- 
lish uniform tolerances or amounts of reasonable variation and shall make uni- 
form rules and regulations for carrying out the provisions of sections sixteen, 
sixteen-a, seventeen, seventeen-a and seventeen-b. 

Section 18-a. Penalties. A person violating any of the provisions of sections 
sixteen, sixteen-a, seventeen, seventeen-b, shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than twenty-five dollars nor more than one hundred dollars for the first and sec- 
ond violations, and by a fine of not less than one hundred dollars nor more than 
five hundred dollars for subsequent violations. 

Section 2. Section nine of such chapter and section two hundred and sixty- 
three of chapter nine of the laws of nineteen hundred and nine, entitled “An act 
in relation to agriculture, constituting chapter one of the consolidated laws,” 
are hereby repealed. 

Section 3. This act shall take effect June first, nineteen hundred and thirteen. 


THE WEST VIRGINIA PROHIBITION LAW EXEMPTION WITH REFERENCE TO 
PHARMACY. 

Section 4. The provisions of this act shall not be construed to prevent any 
one from manufacturing for his own domestic consumption wine or cider; or 
to prevent the manufacture from fruit grown exclusively within this state of 
vinegar and non-intoxicating cider for use or sale; or to prevent the manufacture 
and sale at wholesale to druggists only of pure grain alcohol for medicinal, phar- 
maceutical, scientific and mechanical purposes, or wine for sacramental purposes by 
religious bodies ; or to prevent the sale and keeping and storing for sale by drug- 
gists of pure grain alcohol for mechanical, pharmaceutical, medicinal and scien- 
tific purposes, or of wine for sacramental purposes, by religious bodies, or any 
United States Pharmacopceia or National Formulary preparation in conformity 
with the West Virginia pharmacy law, or any preparation which is exempted by 
the provisions of the national pure food law, and the sale of which does not re- 
quire the payment of a United States liquor dealer’s tax. But no druggist shall 
sell any such grain alcohol except for medicinal, scientific pharmaceutical and 
mechanical purposes, or wine for sacramental purposes, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, and the same shall not be sold by such druggist for medicinal purposes, 
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except upon a written prescription of a physician of good standing in his pro- 
fession and not of intemperate habits, or addicted to the use of any narcotic 
drug, prescribing the amount of alcohol, the disease or malady for which it is 
prescribed, and how it is to be used, the name of the person for whom prescribed, 
the number of previous prescriptions given by such physician to such person 
within the year next preceding the date of such prescription, and stating that 
the same is absolutely necessary for medicine, and not to be used as a beverage, 
and that such physician, at the time such prescription was given, made a per- 
sonal examination of such person, and that such person is known to such phy- 
sician to be of temperate habits and not addicted to the use of any narcotic drug, 
and only one sale shall be made upon such prescription, and such prescription 
shall be at all times kept on file by such druggist and open to the inspection of all 
state, county and municipal officers. It shall be the duty of such druggist to 
register in a book kept for that purpose all prescriptions from physicians men- 
tioned in this section, stating the name of the party for whom prescribed, the 
date of the prescription, the name of the physician by whom the prescription is 
issued, the quantity of such alcohol and the use for which prescribed, and such 
record shall at all times be open to the same inspection as such prescriptions. 

It shall be lawful for a druggist to sell grain alcohol for pharmaceutical, scien- 
tific and mechanical purposes, or wine for sacramental purposes by religious 
bodies, only to any person, not a minor, and who is not of intemperate habits, 
or addicted to the use of narcotic drugs, who shall, at the time and place of such 
sale, make an affidavit in writing signed by himself before such druggist, or a 
registered pharmacist at the time and place in the employ of such druggist, stat- 
ing the quantity and the time and place and fully for what purpose and by whom 
such alcohol or wine is to be used; that affiant is not of intemperate habits or 
addicted to the use of any narcotic drug; and that such alcohol or wine is not 
to be used as a beverage, or for any purpose other than that stated in such af- 
fidavit. Such affidavit shall be filed and preserved by such druggist and be sub- 
ject to inspection at all times by any state, county or municipal officer, and a 
record thereof made by such druggist in the record book mentioned in this sec- 
tion, showing the date of the affidavit, by whom made, the quantity of such alco- 
hol or wine, and when, where, for what purpose and by whom to be used. Only 
one sale shall be made upon such affidavit, and only in the county where the same 
is made, and no greater quantity than is therein specified. For the purpose of 
this act, any druggist or registered pharmacist making such sale shall have 
authority to administer such oath. 

If any druggist, owner of a drug store, registered pharmacist, clerk or em- 
plove shall upon such prescription or affidavit, or otherwise, knowingly sell or 
give any such alcohol or wine to any person who is of intemperate habits or ad- 
dicted to the use of any narcotic drug, or knowingly sell or give the same to 
any one to be used for any purpose other than that named in said affidavit or 
prescription, or who shall sell or give away any liquors without such affidavit or 
prescription, he shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and punished by fine 
of not less than one hundred nor more than five hundred dollars and confined in 
the county jail not less than thirty days nor more than six months. In any prose 
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cution against a druggist, owner of a drug store, registered pharmacist, clerk or 
employe, for selling or giving liquor contrary to law, if a sale or gift be proven, 
it shall be presumed that the same was unlawful in the absence of satisfactory 
proof to the contrary and the presentation of such prescription or affidavit by the 
defendant at the time of the trial for such sale or gift, shall be sufficient to rebut 
the presumption arising from the proof of such sale or gift. Provided, the jury 
shall believe, from all the evidence in the case, that such sale or gift was made in 
good faith under the belief that such prescription or affidavit and statements 
therein were true; and, provided, however, that such druggist, owner of a drug 
store, registered pharmacist, clerk or employe shall have complied with all other 
provisions of this act relating to the sale or gift. 

An indictment against any druggist, registered pharmacist, clerk or employe, 
for any offense committed under the provisions of this section, shall be sufficient, 
if in the form and effect following: 

State of West Virginia, 

gg Sr ee eee to-wit: 

In the Circuit Court of said County: 

The grand jurors in and for the body of said county of.................... 
(awaetereecets upon their oaths do present that A. B., within one vear next 
prior to the finding of this indictment, in the said county of.................. 
did unlawfully sell, give, offer, expose, keep and store for sale and gift, liquors, 


against the peace and dignity of the State. 


Section 5. If any person who is of intemperate habits or addicted to the us¢ 
of any narcotic drug shall make the affidavit mentioned in the preceding section, 
or if any person making such affidavit shall use as a beverage, or for any pur 
pose, or at any place other than that stated in such affidavit, or shall knowingly 
permit another to do so, said alcohol or wine, or any part thereof, or shall know 
ingly make any false statement in such affidavit, he shall be guilty of a misde 


> 


meanor and upon conviction be punished by a fine of not less than one hundred 
nor more than five hundred dollars, and be confined in the county jail not less 
than two nor more than six months for the first offense hereunder; and for the 
second offense he shall be deemed guilty of a felony and punished by confinement 
in the penitentiary not less than one nor more than five years. 

And if any physician who is not in good standing in his profession, or who is 
shall 


issue any such prescription as is mentioned in the last preceding section; or if 


of intemperate habits, or who is addicted to the use of any narcotic drug. 
any physician shall issue such prescription without, at the time, making a per 
sonal examination of the person for whom the liquor is prescribed, or shall pr¢ 
scribe for any person who is in the habit of drinking to intoxication and whom he 
knows, or has reason to believe is in the habit of drinking to intoxication, o1 
shall give such prescription and make the statements therein required, or any part 
thereof, falsely he shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined not less than one hundred nor more than five hundred dol- 
lars and imprisoned in the county jail not less than thirty days nor more than six 
months, and in addition thereto, for the first offense under this statute. the court 


may, in its discretion, suspend the license of such physician for a period of six 
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months and for each offense thereafter the court shall suspend such license for a 
period of six months. 


THE CIGARETTE LAW OF PENNSYLVANLA. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That any person who shall furnish to any minor, 
by gift, sale or otherwise, any cigarette or cigarette paper, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be sentenced to pay a fine of not 
less than $100.00, nor more than $300.00. 

Section 2. Any minor, being in possession of a cigarette or of cigarette paper 
and being by any police officer, constable, juvenile court officer, truant officer or 
teacher in any school, asked where and from whom such cigarette or cigarette 
paper was obtained, who shall refuse to furnish such information, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor ; and upon conviction thereof, before any alderman, mag- 
istrate or justice of the peace, such minor, being of the age of sixteen years or 
upwards, shall be sentenced to pay a fine not exceeding $5.00 or to undergo an 
imprisonment in the jail of the proper county not exceeding five days or both. If 
such minor shall be under the age of sixteen years, he or she shall be certified 
by such alderman, magistrate or justice to the juvenile court of the county, for 
such action as to said court shall seem proper. 

Section 3. The act approved May 7, 1889, entitled, “An Act to prohibit the 
sale of cigarettes to persons under the age of sixteen years and prescribing the pun- 
ishment for the same” and the act approved April 4, 1903, entitled, “An Act 
for the protection of the health of persons addicted to the smoking of cigarettes, 
and imposing a fine for the violation of its provisions” and the Act approved the 
16th day of March, 1905, entitled, “An Act for the protection of the health of 
persons addicted to the smoking of cigarettes and imposing a fine for the viola- 
tion of its provisions, approved April 4, 1903” and all other acts and parts of 


acts inconsistent with the provisions of this act, are hereby repealed. 


\pproved the Ninth day of May, A. D. 1913. 
John K. Tener. 


The foregoing is true and correct copy of the Act of the General Assembly, 
No. 137. 
Robert McAfee,, 


Sec. of the Commonwealth. 


THE NEW HONEST ADVERTISING LAW AS PROPOSED AND ENACTED IN MANY STATES. 


Be it enacted, etc. : 

Any person, firm, corporation or association who, with intent to sell or in any 
wise dispose of merchandise, securities, service, or anything offered by such per- 
son, firm, corporation, or association, directly or indirectly to the public for sale or 


distribution, or with intent to increase the consumption thereof, or to induce the 


public in any manner to enter into any obligation relating thereto, or to acquire 
titie thereto, or an interest therein, makes, publishes, disseminates, circulates, 
or places before the public, or Causes, directly or indirectly, to be made, published, 


disseminated, circulated, or placed before the public, in this state, in a newspaper 
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or other publication, or in the form of a book, notice, hand-bill, poster, bill, cir- 
cular, pamphlet, or letter, or in any other way, an advertisement of any sort 
regarding merchandise, securities, service, or anything so offered to the public, 
which advertisement contains any assertion, representation or statement of fact 
which is untrue, deceptive or misleading, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 





MODERN SHOE POLISHES AND DRESSINGS. 


3y far the most important and widely used dressing is “Ladies’ dressing,” so 
called for its use on women’s and children’s footwear of kid and goat leathers. 
It is essentially a colored solution of shellac; borax, or an alkali, being the sol- 
vent and nigrosin the color. A little glycerin is usually added to prevent crack- 
ing and to preserve the softness of the leather. It is applied with a sponge and 
leaves, when dry, a soft, pleasing gloss. If soap solution is added to “Ladies’ 
dressing” it becomes “Gun-metal dressing.” This does not dry bright, but leaves 
a dull, gun-metal finish. Patent leather dressing.—This is usually simply olive 
or cottonseed oil, or vaseline, or white wax and turpentine. To hide cracks in 
patent leather, a solution of gun-cotton in amyl acetate, colored with a black 
spirit-soluble dye. Nappy dressing, for ooze, suede, castor, and nappy leathers 
is wood alcohol tinted with a color insoluble in water. The alcohol cleans the 
nap, and leaves the color, which, being insoluble in water, does not soil damp 
garments. White leather dressings may be the old-fashioned pipe-clay, or pipe- 
clay mixed with light magnesium carbonate. The latter gives a better white 
than pipe-clay alone. Another white dressing is zinc oxide suspended in water 
with a small quantity of an adhesive. This is applied with a sponge. These white 
dressings may obviously be tinted with umber, ochre, or other pigments, for can- 
vas shoes of various shades. Polishes——Carnauba wax is the basis of the best 
modern friction polishes. Candelilla wax may be substituted for the cheaper 
qualities of polishes. The wax is boiled until emulsified with a solution of borax. 
The product is known as “white stock.” If a paste is required, this ‘white 
stock” is mixed with a sufficiency of hot, strong solution of common yellow soap 
and tinted with nigrosin. A soft paste is thus obtained. If a liquid is required, 
the best Castile soap is used, as this does not gelatinize on cooling. With mod- 
erate friction, the hard waxes held on the leather by the soap give a fine polish. 
Another method is to melt carnauba or candelilla wax, or a mixture of these, 
with paraffin wax or beeswax in hot turpentine, and mix with very finely pow- 
dered animal black. A firm paste is thus obtained, which easily spreads. When 
this is poured into boxes, it must be quickly cooled, or separation of the waxes 
may occur. Beeswax gives a toughness and lack of shortness to the paste, with 
a smooth finish, which cannot be obtained without it. For tan leather polish the 
basis is the same, but brown or yellow dyes are used instead of nigrosin. Liquid 
shoe cleaner is merely mucilage of tragacanth containing a little oxalic acid in 
solution —J. T. Donald, (J. S. C. 1., 1013, 32, 450, through Pharmaceutical 
Journal.) 
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THE MOST DIFFICULT THINGS TO LEARN IN DISPENSING. 
HENRY P. HYNSON, PHAR. D., BALTIMORE. 


The acts, the manipulations and the solving of the dispensing problems to which 
I refer, may be considered difficult to learn, because, comparatively, few learn to 
do them easily and well, and because actual experience in teaching, plainly and 
forcefully impresses the fact upon every careful observer. It must not be under- 
stood that I have in mind complex problems in higher physics, complicated chemi- 
cal combinations, the differentiation of allied botanical species or the identification 
of peculiar plant cells. No, none of these are near so difficult to become familiar 
with and master as are the every day doings of the modern drug store; such 
things as the ultra scientific look upon as far beneath their notice. 

It may be questioned whether or not all these very ordinary things are difficult 
to learn or are difficult to teach and there may be other questionings regarding 
them, for instance, whether their accomplishment is dependent upon natural fit- 
ness, adaptability or application; certain it is, that, no matter how secured, one 
must possess, at least, a moderate amount of ahility to justly estimate the relative 
value of pharmaceutic doings before he can learn to meet the requirements just 
now under consideration; this is intended to mean that unless he regards these 
common place acts as essential to true succc¢ss, he will not acquire sufficient knowl- 
edge regarding them to meet the actual demands of his vocation. 

Touching the subject of special talents or particular fitness, much of interest 
may be gained from the experiences of teachers of pharmacy. From my own very 
limited opportunities, I unhesitatingly conclude that so called special talents or 
natural inclinations are no more or less than results of accidental environment and 
accidental training. Sensitiveness or, perhaps, vanity has lead me to closely ob- 
serve students in this regard, and it is a most peculiar fact or, better, a most grati- 
fying fact, that it is invariably the case that students do work in dispensing that 
is exactly consistent with the work they do in other laboratories and, further, their 
examinations in the theories of dispensing are almost without exception of the 
same value as their examinations in the theories of other branches of pharmacy. 
This is very interestingly shown, in that class of students with which every 
teacher is familiar: those who impress their instructors favorably and as making 
excellent progress, but who painfully disappoint when put to a real test. It is 
believed that these positive observations should finally become helpful, when we 
decide that a more intelligent segregation of students of all kinds will be the real 
beginning of better educational methods. 
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| admit that it may be well to let this discussion pass, for it matters not to us 
or to many more whether these dispensing accomplishments are difficult to learn 
or difficult to teach, the fact remains that many of them must be acquired with- 
out teaching; also, that few there are in pharmacy today, who have acquired that 
dexterity and facility in manipulation that to some of us seems an actual essential 
to worthy Success. 

It may also be wondered or questioned whether the want or appreciation of the 
difference, the very great difference between the doing and the wel/ doing of things 
is an infirmity or something that follows a lack of standards. This applies more 
particularly and with remarkable directness to nearly all very common-place 
doings ; for instance, to walking and talking. Why do so many of us talk badly 
or, why do we not walk better? These surely are usual and very generally per- 
formed acts. Probably, some of us have forgotten, because much of it happened 
very early in our lives, what great difficulty we experienced and how much pain 
we suffered in learning to balance ourselves that we might stand upright and move 
about. Word sounding and word arrangement was not easily acquired and has not 
yet been fully accomplished. Some of us have never stopped, probably, to ascer- 
tain whether our manner of speech is creditable, or not, and there are others who 
suppose that, to “get along,” is all that is required of the walker. Undoubtedly, it 
is very, very difficult either to walk or talk and that is why so comparatively 
few are highly accomplished in these most becoming essentials. It is quite likely, 
however, that many are unfortunately unattractive walkers and talkers because 
there are no sufficiently well-fixed and generally published standards for walking 
and talking. There are, though, examples of excellence in these with which we 
may compare our own similar actions and there may be found examples worthy 
of close study and possible imitation. It is of the “walking” and “talking” in dis- 
pensing that I am writing; therefore, all this applies with direct and particular 
force, to the subject under consideration. 

All the difficulties to which I have referred and shall refer, may be easily divided 
into two classes: those which require mental effort alone, and those which require 
carefully controlled physical force of greater or less amount, but always properly 
directed by a mind which has been trained to direct it. 

I am uncertain as to the proper sequence of my classes of difficulties. If I knew 
which was first created, my mind or my body I could better arrange them; after 
all, these troubles of the dispenser are a confusion of mind and matter and the 
supremacy is yet, | believe, undetermined. In 1907, I must have thought the body 
“had the call” for | then presented a paper, at the New York meeting, under the 
caption, “The Hands and Eyes in Dispensing,” (Proceedings, Volume 55, page 
124), which is closely related to this discussion and I will be happy if any of my 
hearers or readers are sufficiently interested to read or re-read that effort, in con- 
nection with this later one. 

It is decidedly “bromidic” as society folk say, to refer to the general difficulty 
of applying knowledge, but no matter how common-place this difficulty, it per- 
tains, especially to dispensers, it is fundamental and remarkably prevalent. May 
not the teachers of the abstract sciences, attached to pharmacy, or the text books 
be somewhat to blame. The difficulty is not so great in connection with very 
special subjects, but it is pronounced when general or fundamental teachings are 
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involved. It may be that we give our dispensing students too much education and 
not enough training; actual dispensing exercises. 

To apply and helpfully use knowledge, then, is difficult to learn. One may have 
run through the reaction of iron, repeatedly ; may have made the solution of its 
chloride from the metal, oxidized it, diluted the solution with alcohol to make the 
tincture and then forget that it contains iron, that the iron is in the ferric state 
that a chloride is present, that it is strongly alcoholic and decidedly acid. This 
is not the case with students, only, nor with the graduates of a particular school. 
Neither does it apply to any one or another class of knowledge, chemistry, physics, 
drug history, galenical pharmacy, all are very nearly alike in the neglect they suf- 
fer. There is a difference, however, in favor of physics and physical characteristics 

the more commonplace are, oddly enough, most frequently overlooked. It is 
very hard for the average dispenser to learn to take advantage of the peculiar 
physical characteristics of medicinal substances. Many can glibly recite these char- 
acteristics, but few can evaluate their helpfulness, or the contrary. Often it is the 
very slight difference that must be remembered and utilized. The physical differ- 
ence, for instance, betwen an alkaloid and the salt of an alkaloid; chemical differ 
ences, are, always, much more apparent. The physical differences of the three 
great classes of oils——formidable stumbling block to the thoughtless, but a world 
of helpfulness to the thinker. 

But these more subtle physical differences are not the only ones that are under- 
valued; the difference in dispensing between a lighter or a heavier substance, be- 
tween a gummy and a friable drug, between a smooth, caking powder and one that 
rapidly separates into individual particles, between hard-grinding chemicals and 
those that are slippery and soft. So many, young and old, with whom I come 
in contact, still strive and struggle, yet fail to learn, when to properly use light 
magnesium oxide and when the heavy. Others will never really learn to know 
why milk sugar is better than powdered talcum for making a dilution of an 
active alkaloid, or why licorice root is a better absorbent than starch. 

You and I may know the solubilities of many drugs, their specific gravity and 
their volatile or non-volatile tendencies, but how many of us have learned and 
know the mechanical possibilities of different drugs. I would be surprised if 
some are not quietly asking, “What does he mean by mechanical possibilities, in 
this connection?” I can assure you if the meaning is not quite clear, then you 
have not yet learned to advantageously use those possibilities. The dispenser must 
learn to use medicinal substances, some of them, as veritable tools, with which to 
do things, with other substances; they are just as much tools as are mill stones, 
files, planes and scissors; some of them are used for precisely the same purposes, 
in principle. A fair appreciation of the mechanical abilities of drugs, together 
with experience, good judgment, and even, a moderate sense of proportion and its 
value make almost the “IT” of dispensing. 

Proportion in dispensing, I fear, is a term almost as new as “mechanical 
possibilities.” It is, of course, a very general term, but want of consideration for 
it, is the cause of many, very many dispensing shortcomings. Nothing in dis- 
pensing technique seems more difficult to acquire than a sense of proportion. To 
so many, a particular manipulation is always the same, both in extent and force; 


it is made to fit all quantities and all characters of substances; it is subject to no 
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modification. Proportion applies to the quantities or to the measurements of 
things as they exist or as they may be made to exist. Whether a plan, a process, 
a force or a substance is used, in proper proportion or not, in dispensing, makes a 
world of difference. It is a law that controls many important dispensing manipu- 
lations and should be carefully studied, however much time it may require to 
master; it is knowledge that is not acquired so well by practice as by sound rea- 
soning. Sense of proportion is entirely wanting when a dispenser throws a grain 
of strychnine sulphate in a mortar already containing a dram of quinine sulphate 
and proceeds to mix them. It is also lacking when he proceeds to make an ordi- 
nary solution of potassium bromide in the same manner he would make the usual 
solution of potassium chlorate. No matter what the relative bulk of the several 
ingredients may be, if they weigh the same, they are “coons” and all look alike to 
him. The preparation of an ounce of ointment to contain two percent of yellow 
mercuric oxide, would be prepared with the same regard for proportion, that he 
would prepare an equal quantity of an ointment to contain twenty percent of zinc 
oxide; morphine sulphate is dissolved in much the same manner as Epsom salt. 

This law of proportion applies with particular force to the size and uniformity, 
essential and attractive uniformity, of pills, lozenges, tablets, suppositories and so 
forth; to the size of powder papers and their relation to powder boxes, and espe- 
cially to containers. Oh! what dispensing sins are committed by using containers 
out of proportion to their specific purposes. In labelling, proportion must be very 
difficult to follow because it is so seldom shown; in the one item of spacing the 
writing on labels, its absence is more pronounced than any where else. I would 
feel that I had, by no means, lived in vain, if I could be assured that I had com- 
municated to coming generations of pharmacists, to even a small degree, a better 
and more helpful appreciation of proportion in its relations to containers, labels 
and label writing. I am confident I would have added years to my life and 
much to my fortune, could | have always secured regard for proportion, in my 
emploves. 

True esthetics in pharmacy is a thing I have been harping upon for many years, 
not from a sentimental standpoint, but because I early learned that pharmacy and 
pharmacists were very “short” on the esthetic and because | had observed that 
those in other vocations who were “long” on it, were almost invariably success- 
ful and, if a personal reference can be excused, I will most positively affirm, with 
more than forty years of business life behind me, that this fortunate early 
realization has been my most profitable asset. But it is very difficult to acquire 
these true esthetic abilities and quite as difficult to apply them to all phases of 
dispensing. I confess to have made small progress, but the few forward steps 
I have taken have brought me to interest, to comfort, and I believe and hope 
to the holding of much of the public’s respect. This is written as the shadows 
lengthen and not with the slightest tincture of vanity, but simply as encourage- 
ment to those who may follow. Others may enjoy a contemplation of the truly 
beautiful much more intensely than do I, and I am heartily glad if they do, for 
I am sure they possess a thrilling pleasure that is beyond expression. 

The cause and effect in dispensing is very difficult to learn. This will bring 
a smile, I am confident, to the lips of many very learned, so called pharmacists. 
who are not dispensers and who have had no actual experience with dispensers in 
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business. It is a person who has seen would-be dispensers, time after time and 
generation after generation, miscut pills, who realizes that the irregularity follows 
a want of appreciation of so general a principle as cause and effect. There are 
thousands and thousands of pharmacists today, with a normal temperature of 
98.2° F., who cannot make a presentable cacao-butter suppository by hand, and 
there are just as many other pharmacists who are living with their blood at 
exactly the same temperature, who can and do make such suppositories very 
quickly and successfully. One class cannot be made to understand that the effect 
of holding the solidified fat between their fingers is to fuse it. Has any one, 
here, ever closely watched thirty-five or forty different persons fill gelatin cap- 
sules with sodium salicylate; the capsules out of the one original container, with 
identically the same salt, at the same time, in the same atmosphere, at an equal 
temperature, and notice the results? These results are always exactly consistent 
with the operator’s appreciation of cause and effect. 

A dispenser will scarcely presume to call himself accomplished who cannot 
fold any number of powders of exactly the same size and of a size that will 
properly fit a box with no other appliance than a spatula and without the aid of 
the box. Did you ever notice how many give their powders a “twist”; that is 
fold the ends on different planes? You may tell such dispensers over and over 
again how this effect is produced, but they will never correct the defect, until 
they learn themselves to connect the cause with the effect. 

This more fundamental consideration of the difficulties of dispensing is no- 
where so fruitful in results as in the generally thought, very simple matter of 
wrapping packages. The bad effects here, from certain very definite causes, are 
most pronounced. If there is one thing in the art of dispensing that can be 
reduced to an exact science, it is the wrapping of packages, with results that are 
not only esthetic, but such as make the very best advertisement. The proof 
that package wrapping is difficult to learn is strongly presented in the packages 
that go out of our stores. The cause of bad wrapping is generally too much 
paper and the absence of a few essential movements of the fingers; the effect is 
a waste of material and an unattractive, confidence-destroying package. 

I trust this broader treatment of the subject, broader than I first intended, has 
added interest to quite prosiac matters. If to any one, it is not yet quite ap- 
parent, what, in my opinion, are some of the most difficult things to learn in dis- 
pensing, then to them, I would say: to make “round” pills round and “white” 
pills white, and the pills of the same lot of exactly equal size; to wrap powders 
tight, uniform and alike, to mold suppositories easily, without the possibility of 
mishap or to form them quickly by hand in cold weather or hot; to fill capsules 
full, dry or mass, with the medicament on the inside, only, and the outside clean 
and bright; to select appropriate containers and label them sensibly, fulfilling the 
real object of labeling, yet, withal, attractively and finally, to send out packages 
that look like they came from the hands of a pharmacist, who had been properly 
trained and not from a hardware store or grocery. 

After all, I suppose, the most difficult thing to learn in dispensing is to learn, 
to really learn, how to dispense. 
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PRACTICAL PHARMACY AND SYSTEM IN THE PRESCRIPTION 
DEPARTMENT. 


H. G. POSEY, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Your chairman has with mistaken zeal insisted upon my writing for you a 
paper on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, to be read before the next meeting 
of that section. | am fully aware of my limitations, but nevertheless there are a 
few ideas and wrinkles which occur to us all at times and which would be of ap- 
preciable benefit were they called to the attention of probable users, and | shall 
jot them down here. 

The writer was actively engaged in prescription and laboratory work for some 
years, and although now one of that great army of travelling representatives who 
call upon the drug trade, still maintains a very lively interest in the back portion 
of the drug store, the place where the mortars and graduates and the pots and 
pans are used. Practical pharmacy in its truest sense, comprises both preparing 
and dispensing the various galenicals and other complex substances which enter 
into the dispensing or prescription work of the drug store. Such being the case, 
the writer has been shocked to see the tendency of the pharmacist to buy every- 
thing, and to be content to pour out of the manufacturer's bottle or package into 
his own, write out the physician’s directions, slap on the label, and let it go at that. 
Practical pharmacy, I take it, necessitates a clean and orderly prescription counter, 
and scales. Shades of our ancestors! when | think of the condition of some of 
the prescription scales I have seen | throw up my hands in horror! Dirt in- 
crusted scale pans, small amounts of powdered and crystalline chemicals which 
have spilled onto the glass portion of a torsion or a Troemner balance and left to 
remain there until by its hygroscopic nature it had corroded the metal parts and 
incrusted both the metal and the glass, rendering the balances sensitive to any- 
where from one to five grains instead of one-sixty-fourth or one one-hundredth 
of a grain as they properly should be. Coupled with that, a dirty disorderly ar- 
rangements of the stock bottles and a heterogenous collection of graduates, etc., 
seems to be the condition existing in too many of our stores. How delightful on 
the other hand to go behind the prescription counter of a store where all is order 
and system, and where cleanliness is paramount. That fellow is usually the one 
who is able to compound that batch of difficult pills or suppositories and do it 
right. In the routine of the busy prescription store a full line of working solu- 
tions of the various salts, acids, etc., is always a great help, and such solutions as 
potassium iodide, potassium bromide, sodium bromide, sodium salicylate of definite 
strength, boric acid, citric acid, tartaric acid, and others of their class, also a 
solution of strychnine sulphate, 1 in 60, all of which remain stable for a time 
if a small quantity of alcohol be added thereto when making up to the required 
volume. Such solutions can be measured with greater ease and more expedi- 
tiously than the corresponding substance can be weighed, made into solution in the 
vehicle and strained through cotton or filtered; and let me say right here that 
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had | a man in my employ who sent out a murky liquid when it should have been 
clear, | would fire him at once. 

Practical pharmacy goes still further than the prescription department. How 
many so called practical pharmacists have we who would make a botch of Fowler’s 
Solution by putting the arsenic trioxide and potassium bicarbonate in a porcelain 
evaporating dish, adding the water, and then applying heat. What is the result? 
In the ebullition caused by the heat the bubbles are forced to the surface and 
bursting there carry a part of the arsenic with them to the rim and over the rim 
of the dish. If you doubt, it, get your old tripod, scrape some of the incrusta- 
tion from its rings and apply any arsenic test; or better still, when you have fin- 
fished your lot of Fowler’s Solution assay it for its arsenical content. I am satis- 
fied that you will in the future use a florence flask. How many of you in making 
a U. S. P. tincture of an alkaloidal drug, mydriatic or otherwise, know that the 
drug is thoroughly exhausted before percolation is finished. Do you just rely 
upon the absence of chlorophyll, or coloring matter in the last few cubic centi- 
meters of the percolate, or do you subject it to the action of say Mayers reagent ? 

In handling a prescription containing a large qauntity of a glycerophosphate, 
for instance, which was intended to be in solution, have you ever tried the effi- 
cacy of a small quantity of lactic acid? 

In making solution of lead subacetate U. S. P. have those of you who have an 
open steam pipe handy, ever tried coupling a hose on that steam pipe putting the 
lead oxide, lead acetate and water all together in a stone crock, sticking that hose 
down into it, turning on the steam and letting the good work go on by itself? 

Have any of you ever had to make large quantities of a phosphorous rat and 
roach paste? No? Wellif you ever do, try it this way: Get an ice cream freezer, 
place the phosphorous in the freezer can, with water enough to cover it. Put it 
on a water bath until the phosphorous melts, then put in the dasher, pour in fifty 
percent of the total volume of glucose (syrupy) turn the crank until it is thor- 
oughly mixed, after which add enough previously made flour paste to make up the 
required volume, then add oil of anise or any other odor desired. That is practical 
pharmacy from the manufacturing standpoint and just as much practical phar- 
macy is needed there as behind the prescription counter. 

In making large quantities of Aromatic Elixir, U. S. P. have you had trouble in 
filtering the finished product? Of course you have. Try dissolving the oils or 
aromatic spirit in part of the alcohol triturating that with talcum in a large mortar, 
or other vessel, then adding the balance of the alcohol and water, filtering, and 
adding the syrup last. Have you ever made Compound Resorcin Ointment ? 
Certainly you have, but did you ever try using anhydrous wool fat, dissolving the 
resorcin in the necessary quantity of water and doing your own hydrating, in- 
stead of having the manufacturer to do it for you, and at the same time getting in 
the resorcin? Try it once. All these things are practical pharmacy and go a 
very long way toward determining whether or not a man has the ability to make 


a success in pharmacy. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE MAINE PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


A. G. SCHLOTTERBECK. 

The formation of the Maine Pharmaceutical Association was the result of a 
friendly call from H. T. Cummings at the store of the writer during the month 
of June, 1867. 

The conversation naturally drifted to Pharmacy, its various aspects and con- 
ditions, in the State of Maine, and how to elevate it. Various plans to improve 
the status were considered, culminating in the opinion that a school or college of 
pharmacy ought to be established to teach the several branches of Chemistry, 
Materia Medica, Botany and Pharmacy, providing sufficient support could be ob- 
tained to make it a success. 

With this end in view a circular letter was issued inviting the apothecaries of 
Maine to attend a convention to be held in Portland, July 23, 1867, to deliberate 
upon the subject, to which the following responded by their presence: 


John G. Cook of Lewiston. Charles H. Marks of Portland. 
Samuel Anderson of Bath. H. H. Hay of Portland. 
Charles K. Partridge of Augusta. J. H. J. Thayer of Portland. 
Alden F. Keene of Gorham. M. S. Whittier of Portland. 
Emmons Chapman of Portland William E. Short of Portland. 
Harry T. Cummings, of Portland A. G. Schlotterbeck of Portland. 


All of whom have passed away except the writer. 

The assembly was called to order by H. T. Cummings, who stated the subject 
matter for consideration; a temporary organization was formed with Mr. Cum- 
mings as Chairman and Mr. Partridge, Secretary. Upon motion it was voted 
to form a State Pharmaceutical Association. After discussion of various ques- 
tions adjournment was made to 2:30. The convention having reassembled, the 
temporary organization, so far as made, was declared to be the permanent or- 
ganization to be known by the title of the Maine Pharmaceutical Association. 

The following were chosen to complete the list of officers: for 

Vice-President—J. G. Cook. 

Treasurer—M. S. Whittier. 

Corresponding Secretary—A. G. Schlotterbeck. 

Executive Committee—H. T. Cummings, H. H. Hay, J. H. J. Thayer, all of whom were 
elected. 

Cummings and Schlotterbeck were appointed to draft and report a constitution 
and by-laws at the adjourned meeting to be held August 20, 1867. 
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Thus was formed the first State Pharmaceutical Association in the United 
States. 
On August 20, the Committee on Constitution, etc., reported as follows: 


Preamble: Whereas, the advancement of Pharmaceutical knowledge and the elevation of 
the professional character of apothecaries and druggists throughout the State of Maine are 
dear to us in common with all well-disposed pharmacists 

And whereas, a large portion of those in whose hands the practice of pharmacy now exists 
are not properly qualified for the responsible office it involves, chiefly by the many difficulties 
that impede the acquirement of a correct knowledge of their business 

Therefore, We, the members of a convention now assembled at Portland, Me., July 23, 1867, 
composed of apothecaries and druggists from different sections of the State of Maine with 
the object of deliberating on the condition of our profession, do hereby resolve and constitute 
ourselves into a permanent association to meet annually at such time and places as may here- 
after be determined, for more effectually accomplishing the objects for which we are now 
assembled, and do now adopt the following 

CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws. 

This Association shall be called the Maine Pharmaceutical Association. Its aim shall be to 
unite the educated and reputable Pharmacists and Druggists of Maine in the following ob- 
jects (the most salient points being) : 

To improve and regulate the Drug Market of this State. 

To prevent the importation of inferior, deteriorated and adulterated drugs and detecting 
and exposing home adulteration. 

To improve the science and art of Pharmacy. 

To regulate the system of apprenticeship. 

To suppres Empiricism and as much as possible to restrict the sale of medicines to regu- 
larly educated druggists and apothecaries. 


The report was accepted and adopted for the government of the Association 
The third Tuesday of July of each year was chosen for the annual meeting. 

On July 21, 1868, the President reported the act of incorporation as follows: 

CHAPTER 513. 
An act to Incorporate the Maine Pharmaceutical Association. 
CHARTER. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Legislature Assembled, as fol- 
lows : 

Sect. 1. Henry T. Cummings, John G. Cook, Charles K. Partridge, Moses S. Whittier, 
Augustus G. Schlotterbeck, Samuel Anderson, Jr., Henry H. Hay and J. H. J. Thayer, and 
all such persons as are now members of an association known as the Maine Pharmaceutical 
Association, or shall hereafter become members of the same, are hereby constituted a body 
politic in law and in fact, to have continuance for twenty-five years, by the name of the 
Maine Pharmaceutical Association, for the purpose of cultivating, improving, and making 
known the principles of pharmacy, its collateral branches of science, and the best modes of 
preparing medicines and their compounds, and of giving instruction in the same, by public 
lectures or otherwise, as circumstances shall render advisable; and may hold real and per- 
sonal estate to an amount not exceeding twenty thousand dollars. 

Sect. 2. The said association may establish by-laws and rules for its government and regu- 
lation, and for the preservation and application of the funds thereof, not repugnant to the 
constitution and laws of the United States, or of the State of Maine; and shall have power 
to do all and singular acts as may be proper and necessary for the establishment of said 
association, and for the promotion and fulfilment of its objects 

Sect. 3. The officers of the association shall be a president, vice-president, recording sec- 
retary, corresponding secretary, treasurer and auditor, whose respective duties may be as- 
signed by the by-laws, and who shall be elected by printed or written ballots at the stated 
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annual meeting on the third Tuesday of July of each year, and any vacancy may be filled by 
a special election by the members of said association. There shall also be elected at said 
annual meeting an executive committee of six members, who, with the other officers of the 
association above enumerated, shall constitute a board of trustees, and whose duties shall be 
defined by the by-laws, and who shall serve one year or until others are chosen to fill their 
place. Said board, of which not less than five shall constitute a quorum, shall conduct th 
ordinary affairs of the association. They may make such rules and regulations, and do such 
other things for the support and government of the Pharmaceutical Association as they may 
deem fit and proper, and perform such duties as are or may be from time to time committed 
to them by said association; their acts, however, to be submitted to the association for 
revision at each stated meeting of the association 

Sect. 4. The board of trustees shall have power to issue certificates of membership, to 
adopt rules and regulations in the examination of candidates, and the granting of diplomas 
to those who shall have attended two full courses of lectures, given under the authority 
of this association, whenever such shall have been established, or shall have passed a satis- 
factory examination in a course of study prescribed by the board of trustees, and shall have 
studied not less than four years, with one or more reputable druggist or apothecary, in th 
theory and practice of the science and art of pharmacy 

Sect. 5. The association may have the right to issue scrip stock, execute bonds, mortgages, 
conveyances, and to sell its property, whether in real estate, books, productions of nature 
or art, under the common seal of the association, and acknowledged by its president, or in 
any way so dispose of its possessions as to promote pharmaceutical education, and_ the 
mutual advancement of its members, and the elevation of the art and business of the phar 
maceutist in the community. 

Sect. 6. If the annual election for officers of the association and members of the board 


of trustees for any cause shall not be held on the day before mentioned, the said corporation 
shall not be thereby dissolved, but the officers and trustees shall continue in office until a new 


election 


Sect. 7. The corporation hereby created shall be subject to the provisions and possess the 
general powers specified in reference to kindred and educational societies in the revised 
statutes of the state of Maine; and the legislature may at any time modify, alter or repeal 


this act. 


Approved February 17, 1868 


f 


It was also voted to hold a semi-annual meeting on the third Tuesday « 
January each year. 

January 19, 1869, the Legislative Committee reported that the petition to the 
Legislature for apothecaries to be authorized to dispense liquors on physicians’ 
prescription was killed by politicians, leaving matters in the same humiliating 
and derogatory condition—the apothecary being stigmatized as a_ rumseller 
(which in many cases, the writer confesses was true). The public, however, 
demanded and expected that the apothecary should supply the “ardent” if wanted, 
notwithstanding that by doing so he was obliged to violate the law and subject 
himself to the penalties thereof. 

The annual meeting of 1869 adjourned without any special business. The 
Association did not meet again until 1870, when a committee was appointed to 
consult with the professors of the Boston College of Pharmacy in regard to 
making arrangements for their delivering a course of lectures in Portland. 

On July 16, 1872, the old officers, who had served from the beginning, were 
again elected and adjournment was made to the third Tuesday of October, which 
was also selected for the future annuals. A vote to again petition the Legislature 
to enact the Pharmacy Law, which was indefinitely postponed in 1871, was 


passed. 
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October 20, 1872. Meeting held in Augusta—Officers re-elected—Committee 
appointed to confer with a similar committee from the Maine Medical Associa- 
tion to have a law enacted requiring physicians and apothecaries to pass an ex- 
amination before entering upon either profession. 

October 17, 1876. The Committee on Legislation was instructed to procure 
an amendment to the pharmacy bill pending so its provisions for registration and 
examination shall be mandatory only in their application to towns and cities of 
not less than two thousand (2,000) population. 

A midsummer session for business and social purposes was suggested and 
adopted. 

The Legislature during the winter enacted the first pharmacy law which was 
as follows: 

Chapter 204 
An act to prevent incompetent persons from conducting the business of Apothecaries 
PHARMACY LAW, 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in legislature assembled, as follows: 

Sect. 1. The governor, with the advice of the council, shall appoint three suitable persons 
to be commissioners of pharmacy, one of whom shall hold his office for three years, and each 
until his successor shall be appointed and qualified; and each year thereafter another com- 
missioner shall be so appointed and qualified. If a vacancy occurs in said commission, 
another shall be appointed, as aforesaid, to fill the unexpired term thereof. Before entering 
upon the duties of their office, the commissioners shall be sworn to faithfully and impar- 
tially discharge the same, and a record thereof shall be made on their commissions 

Sect. 2. Said commissioners shall examine any person who hereafter desires to engage 
in the business of an apothecary, and if found skilled in pharmacy, shall give him a cer- 
tificate of that fact, and that he is authorized to engage in the business of an apothecary, and 
such certificate must be signed by at least two commissioners. They shall register in a 
suitable book, to be kept in the secretary of state’s office, the names and places of residence 
of all persons to whom they issue certificates, and the dates thereof, and for each certificate 
of registration given under the 'provisions of this act, said commissioners shall be entitled to 
receive from the applicant five dollars, which shall be in full for all services and expenses. 

Sect. 3. Every person hereafter entering upon the business of an apothecary shall first 
be examined by said commissioners, and present to them satisfactory evidence that he has 
been an apprentice or employed in an apothecary store where physicians’ prescriptions are 
compounded, at least three years, or has graduated from some regularly established medical 
school, or college of pharmacy, and is competent for the business, and the commissioners 
may then grant him a certificate and registry as hereinbefore provided. 

Sect. 4. Any person engaged in the business of apothecary at the passage of this act may 
receive a certificate and be registered as aforesaid, on application to said commissioners, 
and presenting to them satisfactory evidence of his competency therefor. 

Sect. 5. Apothecaries registered as herein provided, shall have the right to keep, under 
such restrictions as the legislature may impose, all medicines and poisons authorized by the 
United States dispensatory and pharmacopeceia as of recognized medicinal utility; provided, 
that nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to authorize the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. 

Sect. 6. If any person shall hereafter engage in the business of an apothecary, who is 
not now in said business, contrary to the provisions of this act, he shall be subject to a 
penalty of fifty dollars for each week he shall so continue in such business, to be recovered 
by an action of debt for the use of any person suing therefor, or by indictment for the use 
of the county. 

Sect. 7. This act shall not apply to physicians putting up their own prescriptions, or to 
the sale of proprietary medicines. 

Approved February 9, 1877. 
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The provision in regard to registration being misconstrued by some created 
an active acrimonious opposition against those who had strenuously exerted 
themselves to obtain the law, nearly disrupting the State Association. 

July 16, 1877. The announcement that the business session would be followed 
next day by a sail down the bay and a clam bake added fifty-four new members. 

October 16, 1877. Annual Meeting. Thirty-one were added to roll of mem- 
bership and though the old officers were re-elected, the control of the Association 
was to pass into new hands—at the next annual meeting. 

July 24, 1878. An entirely new list of officers was elected. The year proved 
uneventful. The records do not show that the Association was ever presided 
over by the President-elect. 

September 18, 1879. Mr. Dana was elected President. His administration 
proved unfortunate as the Association passed into a dormant state remaining in 
same eleven years, during which time no meetings were held, until its revival 
July 17, 1890, by the re-election of Chas. K. Partridge as President, with a full 
line of officers. By 1895, the Association seems to have begun to realize and 
fulfill its mission. The standard of examination had been raised by the Phar- 
macy Commission. Four papers were contributed and read in the annual meet- 
ing, competing for the prize; this was won by W. A. Robinson, subject, “The 
Apothecary of 1860 versus 1895.” All reference to the prohibitory law was 
ignored. 

July, 1896. Dr. M. L. Porter, of Danforth, was elected Secretary, proving 
such a host in himself that he has been retained in that position ever since. To 
him is due the greater part of the success achieved by the Association of late. 

The Commissioners of Pharmacy were appointed a Sub-Committee on Legis 
lation and obtained the enactment of the Pharmacy Law of 1897. 

1898. A new constitution and by-laws were adv, ted. 

1899. The Pharmacy Department of the Maine State University was highly 
commended by the President in his annual address and has since been endorsed 
by the Association. 

1900. Resolutions were adopted as to the status of the pharmacist in the 
Army and Navy with petition forwarded for his betterment to the President 
and Secretary of Army and Navy. 

Since the passage of the Pharmacy Law of Maine to the present time, 1913, 
the following gentlemen have served as Commissioners of Pharmacy for varied 
periods : 


N. S. Harlow Edward H. Thompson 
Chas. K. Partridge Noble C. Earle 

H. T. Cummings Percy L. Lord 

J. H. Plaisted D. W. Heseltin« 

A. G. Schlotterbeck Jos F. Young 

John H. Hammond Fred H. Wilson 

W. H. Jordan Chas. H. Davis 

Seth D. Wakefield Frank W. Bucknam 
Herschel Boynton Frank F. Cram 

J. Q. A. Hawes Jas. A. Broe 


Frank R. Partridge Ernest L. Cowan 
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The new Constitution and By-Laws adopted in 1898 are as follows: 
THE CONSTITUTION. 
Article I. 


his Association shall be called the Maine Pharmaceutical Association. 


Article II. 

Ihe object of this Association shall be to promote the interest of pharmacy by urging 
the enactment of such laws as will be of mutual advantage to pharmacists and the public, 
restricting to competent persons the dispensing and sale of medicines, to encourage a more 
thorough training of assistants, and to bring the pharmacists of this State into more intimate 
social relations. 

Article III. 

Section 1. This Association shall consist of active, associate and honorary members. 

Section 2. Active members shall consist of legally registered apothecaries of the State, 
of good moral character and professional standing, whether in business for himself, retired 
from business or employed by another in a store where drugs and medicines are legally 
dispensed. 

Section 3. Associate members shall consist of persons of good moral character and pro- 
fessional standing who are in business for themselves or employed by another in a store 
where drugs and medicines are legally dispensed. Commercial travelers who are employed 
by wholesale druggists, manufacturing chemists, and druggists’ sundry houses, actively 
engaged in soliciting business from the: drug trade in the State, are eligible as associate 
members. 

Section 4. Pharmacists, chemists and other scientific men who may be thought worthy 
the distinction, may be elected honorary members. They will not, however, be expected to 
pay any dues. Active members only shall be eligible to vote for candidate for Commission 
of Pharmacy. 

Article IV. 

The officers shall consist of a president, three vice-presidents, a secretary, an assistant or 
local secretary (to be elected from the place of the next meeting) and a treasurer, all of 
whom shall be elected annually, and shall hold office until the election of their successors. 

The executive committee shall consist of the president, vice-presidents, secretary and two 
members to be appointed by the president. 

The auditing committee shall consist of the three vice-presidents, who shall examine the 
accounts of the secretary and treasurer and report at the annual meeting. 


Article V. 

Section 1. The president, or in his absence or inability to serve, the vice-presidents in 
their order, shall preside at all meetings of the Association, and administer the rules of order 
usual in deliberative assemblies, shall call special meetings at the written request of fifteen 
members, shall present at each annual meeting a report of the affairs of the Association 
for the past year, together with such suggestions for its future management as may seem 
to him proper. He shall sign all certificates of membership, and countersign all orders 
on the treasurer. 

He shall approve the bonds of the secretary and treasurer, and keep the same in his 
custody. 

Section 2. The secretary shall collect all moneys due the Association from dues and other 
sources, paying the same to the treasurer once at least every three months and with the 
aid of the local secretary keep a faithful record of the proceedings of the Association, and 
carefully preserve on file all reports, essays and papers of every description received by the 
Association. He shall keep a roll of the names of the members and their residences, con- 
duct all correspondence of the Association, notify all members four weeks in advance of 
each annual meeting, notify all members of committees of their appointment and election, 
and furnish each member of the committee with the names of their associates, and in con- 
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junction with the executive committee, superintend such publications as the Association 
may direct, and at each annual meeting render a report of the duties performed by him 
since the last annual meeting with a report of his accounts, and the names of such members 
as have not paid their dues for three successive years. He shall receive a salary of one 
hundred dollars per year. 

He shall file a bond in the sum of one thousand dollars, the expense of which shall be 
paid by the Association. He shall sign all certificates of membership, and draw all orders 
on the treasurer to be countersigned by the president. 

Section 3. The treasurer shall receive all moneys from the Secretary and faithfully care 
for the same. He shall pay all bills for the Association only upon orders drawn by the 
secretary and countersigned by the president. 

He shall present a report of his accounts at each annual meeting. 

He shall receive as salary the sum of fifteen dollars per year. He shall give a bond in 
the sum of one thousand dollars, the expense of which shall be paid by the Association. 

Section 4. The executive committee shall have full power to act for and have general 
charge of the affairs of the Association, providing that the action of such committee shall 
not contravene instructions of the Association. 

Section 5. This Association may establish for its future government and regulation, 
such by-laws not in conflict with this constitution as may be deemed proper and advisable. 

Section 6. The annual meeting of this Association shall be held at such date and place 
as the Association shall direct. 

Section 7. Every proposition to alter or amend this constitution shall be submitted in 
writing and received at an annual meeting and may be voted for at the next annual meet- 
ing, when, upon receiving the votes of three-fourths of the members present and entitled 
to vote, it shall become a part of this constitution. 


BY-LAWS. 


Article I. 


Fifteen members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business at all meetings. 


Article IT. 

The names of persons applying for membership, with their residences, shall be presented 
in writing, recommended by two members in good standing and referred to the executive 
committee, and if reported favorable, the candidates may be balloted for, and if they receive 
two-thirds of the votes cast, shall be declared elected 


Article IIT. 

The membership fee shall be two dollars, which shall include the dues for the current 

year, which amount shall accompany the application and be paid to the secretary. 
Article IV. 

Every member shall pay annually in advance into the hands of the Secretary the sum of 
two dollars. Any member in arrears at the annual meeting shall not be entitled to vote, 
and if three years in arrears shall lose his membership. 

Article V. 

Section 1. The President shall, before the close of each annual meeting, appoint the fol- 
lowing committees (of which he shall be a member ex-officio), each to consist of three 
members, viz.: Committee on the drug market and trade interests; committee on pharmacy ; 
committee on legislation and committee on papers. 

Section 2. The committee on the drug market and trade interests shall report at each 
annual meeting such observations and information on these subjects as may seem to them 
of interest to the Association. 

Section 3. The committee on pharmacy shall report annually respecting the scientific 
progress, discoveries and investigation during the year. 

Section 4. The committee on legislation shall compile for reference the laws of the dif- 
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ferent states regulating the practice of pharmacy and the sale of medicines, and report at 
each annual meeting what important changes, if any, have occurred during the year, and 
what additional legislation shall be desirable in this State 

Section 5. The committee on papers shall invite members and others, as they deem proper 
to prepare and present papers on subjects of interest to the profession, and shall have 
general management of any prize offered by the Association. 

Section 6. Special committees may be appointed as occasion requires, but such com- 


} 


mittees shall be limited to the scope of the resolution under which they act 


Article VI 
Chis Association shall annually elect five delegates to the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, and they shall present their report at the next annual meeting of this Association 
Delegates to other Pharmaceutical Associations shall be appointed by the President. 
Article VII. 
Any amendment to these by-laws must be made in writing, read before the Association 
at one sitting and laid over to a subsequent sitting, when upon receiving the votes of two 


thirds of the members present, it shall become a part of these by-laws. 


FEE-SPLITTING. 

This is a practice which leads-to several indictments. It induces family 
physicians to betray the sacred confidences of their trusting patients and refer 
them not to those men who are most competent and who offer the greatest 
possibility of the saving of life and the preservation of health, but to men who 
pay for the victim. It lowers the dignity and value of the services of the 
family physician, who is presumably rendering valued services for nothing, and 
gives a magnified value to surgery, which is presumably receiving all. How 
much more exalted would be the standing of the general practitioner if people 
were taught to value his services in diagnosis and his responsibility in counsel- 
ing surgery and recommending a surgeon and that they should pay for this 
service as they would for any other. It should be the privilege of the surgeon 
to aid the physician openly to secure this just compensation. As a rule the 
patient is robbed, paying two fees instead of one, as he supposes. [ee-split- 
ting is the stepping-stone by which incompetent men secure business. It 
penalizes honesty in the young surgeon who is capable but must sit idly by and 
starve while his less competent competitor buys the business. It leads to many 
unnecessary operations with their attendant risk and expense performed merely 
because the patient can be induced to submit and has the price. It is a betrayal 
of trust, encourages dishonesty, breeds incompetency and should in short, be 
held a crime. Dr. Jabez N. Jackson, Kansas City, Mo., before the Western 
Surgical Association, St. Louis, Dec. 19, 1913.—Journ. Am. Med. Assn. 
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UNITED STATES PHARMACOPGCEIA. 
NINTH REVISION. 
ABSTRACT OF PROPOSED CHANGES WITH NEW STANDARDS AND DESCRIPTIONS. 
Copyright, 1914, by the Board of Trustees of the United States Pharmacopeial Convention.* 
All Rights Reserved 
Part I]—First PrRoor. 

A second installment of the abstract of proposed new descriptions and stand- 
ards, and of changes in descriptions and standards is herewith submitted. 

This abstract embraces most of the drugs of vegetable and animal origin. 
Many descriptions have been amplified or added and it has been found necessary 
to present these in full. 

Where no reference is made to definitions and descriptions it is understood 
that the material facts remain the same as in the United States Pharmacopeeia, 
Eighth Revision. 

Other abstracts will be submitted later. Comments should be sent to the 
Chairman of the Revision Committee, Joseph P. Remington, 1832 Pine street, 
Philadelphia, before May 1, 1914. 

Acacia.—The air-dried gummy exudation of Acacia Senegal Willdenow, and 
other African species of Acacia. In ovoid, more or less spheroidal tears or in 
broken, angular fragments from 2 to 30 mm. in diameter, varying from whitish, 
yellowish-white to light amber-colored. Slowly and almost completely soluble 
in twice its weight of water, the solution having a slight, characteristic odor. 
The requirement that it should not reduce alkaline cupric tartrate V. S. is omitted. 
Powder: Not more than 1 percent. should be insoluble in water (limit of plant 
tissues, sand, and dirt). The powder should contain not more than 15 percent. 
of moisture. 

Aconitum.—Not more than 5 percent. of stem-bases or other foreign matter 
should be present. More or less conical or fusiform, from 4 to 10 cm. in length, 
from 1 to 2 cm. in diameter at the crown; externally dark brown or grayish- 
brown, smooth or longitudinally wrinkled, the upper end with a bud, remains of 
bud-scales or stem-scars, the other portions with numerous root-scars or short 
rootlets; fracture short, horny or somewhat mealy; internally, bark light or dark 
brown, 1 to 2 mm. in thickness, cambium zone usually 5- to 8-angled, with a small 
fibro-vascular bundle in each angle, pith whitish or light brown, 2 to 7 mm. in 
diameter; odor very slight; taste sweetish, soon becoming acrid and developing 


*Permission to reprint for purposes of comment can be had on application to the Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, J. H. Beal, Scio, Ohio. 
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a tingling sensation, followed by numbness. Under the microscope transverse 
sections made near the middle of the tuberous root of Aconite show an epidermis 
replaced by a layer consisting of one or more rows of cells with blackish-brown 
walls; a primary cortex of 8 to 15 rows of parenchyma and characteristic stone 
cells, occurring either singly or in small groups; a more or less modified endo- 
dermis; a secondary cortex, consisting chiefly of starch-bearing parenchyma and 
interspersed with a few small fibro-vascular bundles; a more or less star-shaped 
and characteristic cambium with from 5 to 12 collateral fibro-vascular bundles ; 
and a pith composed of large parenchyma cells filled with starch. Powder: 
Grayish-brown ; starch grains numerous, spherical, somewhat plano-convex, single 
or 2- to 5-compound, the individual grains from 0.003 to 0.015 mm. in diameter 
and frequently with a central cleft; trachee mostly with slit-like, simple pores, 
sometimes with spiral or reticulate thickenings or with bordered pores; stone 
cells single, tabular, irregular in shape or elongated to fibers from 0.100 to 0.400 
mm. in length, walls! from 0.008 to 0.025 mm. in thickness, strongly lignified and 
having large simple pores ; fragments of cork few, yellowish-brown; fragments of 
parenchyma numerous, the cells being filled with starch grains; bast-fibers from 
stems few, very long, with lignified walls about 0.005 mm. thick, and marked by 
transverse or oblique, slit-like pores. Ash not exceeding 6 percent. 

Agar-Agar.—The dried mucilaginous substance extracted from Gracilaria 
(Sphaerococcus) lichenoides Greville and other marine alge growing along the 
eastern coast of Asia, particularly several species of Gelidium or Gloiopeltis (Class 
Rhodophycez. Mostly in bundles from 4 to 6 dm. in length, consisting of thin, 
translucent, membraneous, agglutinated pieces from 4 to 8 mm. in width; ex- 
ternally yellowish-white or brownish-white, shiny ; tough when damp, brittle when 
dry; odor slight ; taste mucilaginous. A fragment mounted in water and examined 
under the microscope gradually becomes more transparent, showing a granular 
structure and a few diatoms, notably the frustules of Arachnoidiscus Ehrenbergii 
Baillon, which are disk-shaped, from 0.100 to 0.200 mm. in diameter, and also 
fragments of the spicule of sponges; upon the addition of iodine some of the 
granules or hyphal-like portions are colored bluish-black. Insoluble in cold 
water, slowly soluble in hot water. A solution made by boiling 0.100 Gm. of 
Agar-agar in 100 Cc. of water, upon cooling, should yield no precipitate upon 
the addition of tannic acid T. S. (gelatin) and should not produce a blue color 
upon the addition of iodine T. S. (starch). One part of Agar-agar boiled for 
about ten minutes with 100 parts of water, and replacing the water lost by 
evaporation, should yield a stiff jelly upon cooling. Powder: Pale buff; when 
mounted in water and examined under the microscope it shows transparent, more 
or less granular, striated angular fragments. In some mounts occasional 
frustules of diatoms are present; with iodine T. S., fragments for the most part 
are colored bright red, certain more or less definite areas being stained bluish- 
black. Ash not exceeding 5 percent. 

Aloe.—Definition: The inspissated juice of the leaves of Aloe Perryi Baker, 
yielding Socotrine Aloes; or Aloe vera (Linné) Webb, yielding Curacao Aloes ; 
or of Aloe ferox Miller, yielding Cape Aloes (Fam. Liliacee). Socotrine 
Aloes: In yellowish-brown to blackish-brown, opaque, or smooth and glassy 
masses; fractured surface somewhat conchoidal; sometimes soft or semi-liquid ; 
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odor aromatic or saffron-like, never fetid or putrid; taste nauseous, bitter. Not 
less than 50 percent. of Socotrine Aloes should be soluble in cold water, the 
solution being of a yellowish color. Powder: Very dark brown; when mounted 
in one of the fixed oils and examined under the microscope it shows yellowish or 
reddish-brown, irregular, or angular fragments. Upon the addition of nitric 
acid, it yields a yellowish or reddish-brown solution. Curacao Aloes: In 
orange to blackish-brown, opaque masses; fractured surface uneven, waxy, 
somewhat resinous; odor characteristic but not aromatic as in Socotrine Aloes. 
Not less than 60 percent. of Curacao Aloes should be soluble in cold water, the 
solution being of a purplish-red color. Powder: Deep reddish-brown; when 
mounted in one of the fixed oils, and examined under the microscope it shows 
numerous blackish-brown or reddish-brown, irregular angular, more or less 
opaque fragments. Upon the addition of nitric acid it yields immediately a 
deep red solution. Cape Aloes: In reddish-brown or olive-black masses, 
usually covered with a yellowish powder; in thin, transparent fragments, of a 
reddish-brown color; fracture smooth and glassy; odor characteristic. Not less 
than 60 percent. of Cape Aloes is soluble in cold water, the solution being of a 
pale yellow color. Powder: Greenish-yellow changing to light brown on aging; 
when mounted in one of the fixed oils and examined under the microscope it 
shows numerous, distinctly angular, bright yellow fragments. Upon the addi- 
tion of nitric acid it yields a solution that is colored reddish-brown, changing to 
purplish-brown and finally greenish. The tests which follow apply to Socotrine, 
Curacao and Cape Aloes: Aloes should contain not more than 10 percent. of 
moisture. If to 1 Gm. of Aloes 50 Cc. of alcohol be added, the mixture first 
gently heated and then cooled, a nearly clear solution should be obtained (gum 
and inorganic impurities). Intimately mix 1 Gm. of Aloes with 10 Cc. of hot 
water and dilute 1 Cc. of this mixture with 100 Cc. of water; a green fluorescence 
should be produced upon the addition of a 5 percent. solution of sodium borate. 
Dilute 1 Cc. of the original aqueous mixture of Aloes with 100 Cc. of water, 
shake it with 10 Cc. of benzene; upon separating the benzene solution and adding 
to it 5 Cc. of ammonia water, a deep rose color, which is permanent, should be 
produced in the lower layer. Ash not exceeding 4 percent. 

Althe@a.—The root of Althza officinalis Linné (Fam. Malvacee) deprived 
of the brown, corky layer and small roots, and carefully dried. Root: Usually 
cut into small pieces about 5 mm. in diameter, of a uniform grayish-white 
color and otherwise having the characters of entire roots; occasionally en- 
tire, slenderly tapering, attaining a length of 30 cm. and a thickness of 2 cm.; 
externally whitish, longitudinally furrowed, frequently spirally twisted and cov- 
ered with the somewhat loosened bast-fibers; fracture of bark fibrous, of wood 
short and granular; internally yellowish-white, bark from 1 to 2 mm. thick, 
porous, due to mucilage cells, and separated from the slightly radiating wood by a 
distinct, grayish, cambium zone; odor slight; taste sweetish, mucilaginous. Pow- 
der: Whitish; starch grains, numerous, from 0.005 to 0.020 mm. in diameter, 
usually with a long cleft at the point of origin of growth; sclerenchymatous fibers 
in groups, the walls being quite thick and more or less lignified; trachee with 
scalariform thickenings or with bordered pores; calcium oxalate crystals few, in 
rosette aggregates, 0.020 mm. to 0.030 mm. in diameter. Add 1 Gm. of Althza 
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Root to 10 Ce. of cold water, allow it to stand with occasional stirring, and filter it 
through cotton; a pale yellow colored mucilage should be obtained, which should 
be neutral to litmus, and colored a deep yellow on the addition of a few drops 
of potassium hydroxide T. S. The mucilage should not have a sour or ammonia- 
cal odor. Ash not exceeding 8 percent. 

Amygdala Dulcis—Powder: Creamy-white, exhibiting numerous very small 
oil globules, 0.001 mm. or less in diameter, larger oil globules and crystalloids, 
the latter sometimes with adhering globoids; fragments of parenchyma of endos- 
perm, containing oil globules and aleurone grains; also occasional fragments of 
seed-coat with characteristic, more or less scattered, large elliptical, thin-walled, 
strongly lignified epidermal cells and narrow, closely spiral trachee. Starch 
grains are absent. Ash not exceeding 4 percent. 

Amylum.—Taste slight, characteristic. Residue on incineration changed from 
“not more than 1 percent.” to “not more than 0.5 percent.” 

Anisum.—Definition requires the dried ripe fruit with not more than 3 percent. 
of foreign seeds and other vegetable matter. Fruit: The cremocarp broadly 
ovoid or pyriform, laterally compressed, 3 to 6 mm. in length, 2 to 3 mm. in 
breadth; mericarps usually cohering and attached to a slender pedicel 2 to 12 
mm. in length, summit with a ring-like disk and 2 projecting, diverging styles ; 
externally grayish or greenish-gray, seldom grayish-brown, slightly pubescent ; 
each with five light brown, filiform ridges and in cross-section with from 15 to 
45 vitte or oil tubes; odor and taste agreeable and aromatic. Under the micro- 
scope transverse sections of Anise show an epidermal layer with numerous papil- 
le and short, one-celled, non-glandular hairs having very thick, papillose walls; 
primary ribs each with a small, fibro-vascular bundle, surrounded by a few 
sclerenchymatous fibers; vittze or oil tubes, 13 to 56 in number, extending as a 
more or less interrupted circle in the tissues of the mesocarp on the dorsal side 
of each mericarp; 2 large vittz on the commissural surface, each separated from 
the other tissues of the mericarp by a large cavity due to shrinkage of the seed- 
coat; inner epidermis of pericarp consisting of a layer of narrow tangentially 
elongated cells closely united with the seed-coat, the inner walls of which are 
yellowish-brown and considerably thickened; endosperm of polygonal, thick- 
walled cells, filled with spherical or ellipsoidal aleurone grains, each containing 
a small rosette aggregate of calcium oxalate; the aleurone grains surrounded 
with an oily protoplasm, the oil of which is liberated upon mounting sections in 
hydrated chloral T. S., and appearing in the form of small globules; epidermal 
layer near the middle of the commissural surface composed of 2 or 3 rows of 
cells with thick, porous walls, and beneath which occur small groups of thick- 
walled cells resembling stone cells. Powder: Yellowish-brown, consisting of 
numerous irregular fragments of pericarp showing portions of the yellowish vitte, 
fragments with trachee and sclerenchymatous fibers of carpophore; cells of 
endosperm filled with aleurone grains, 0.006 mm. in diameter, each usually en- 
closing a rosette aggregate crystal of calcium oxalate 0.002 mm. in diameter; non- 
glandular hairs 1-celled, from 0.025 to 0.200 mm. in length, either straight or 
curved and with numerous, slight, centrifugal projections on the outer surface. 
Ash not exceeding 10 percent. 

Apocynum.—The dried rhizome and roots of Apocynum cannabinum Linneé 
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(Fam. Apocynacee), with not more than 5 percent. of stems and other foreign 
matter. Cylindrical, somewhat branched, of varying length, from 3 to 10 mm. in 
thickness ; externally reddish-brown to grayish-brown, longitudinally wrinkled and 
occasionally with transverse fissures, having vertical sides, extending through the 
bark; fracture short; internally, bark light brown, 1.5 to 3 mm. in thickness, 
wood faintly radiate and with large trachez, a small pith occurring in pieces of 
the rhizome; almost inodorous, taste starchy, afterwards becoming bitter and 
somewhat acrid. Under the microscope sections of Apocynum show numerous 
laticiferous vessels in both the bark and pith. Stems of Apocynum have a com- 
paratively thin fibrous bark, a light brown porous wood and a large, hollow pith. 
Powder: Light brown, starch grains numerous, from 0.003 to 0.015 mm. in di- 
ameter, spherical, ellipsoidal, ovate, pyriform or more or less irregular, sometimes 
more or less altered, swollen, and with a hyaline central cleft; numerous frag- 
ments of strongly lignified wood-fbers, associated with tracheze mostly having 
bordered pores, occasionally with spiral thickenings ; fragments of cork layer few, 
the walls being of a reddish-brown color; an occasional fragment with laticifer- 
ous tissues; stone cells few or absent. (Apocynum androszemifolium Linné. ) 
Arnica.—Florets: Consisting chiefly of the tubular and ligulate flowers, occa- 
sionally with the involucre and receptacle present; involucral bracts narrowly 
lanceolate, about 1 cm. in length, dark green and pubescent; receptacle slightly 
convex, deeply pitted and densely short-hairy; ray flowers bright yellow, the 
ligulate portion, 2 cm. in length, more or less folded lengthwise, 3-toothed, 7- to 
12-veined, pistillate; tubular flowers perfect, reddish-yellow, stamens without a 
tail-like appendage (distinguished from anthers in flowers of Inula Helenium 
Linné, which have two bristles or long tails at the base); the achenes spindle- 
shaped, 5 to 7 mm. in length, dark brown, finely striate, glandular-pubescent and 
surmounted by a pappus a little longer than the achene and composed of a single 
circle of nearly white barbellate bristles ; odor characteristic and agreeable; taste 
bitter and acrid. Powder: Yellowish-brown, pollen grains numerous, from 0.025 
to 0.035 mm. in diameter, spherical, triangular in section and spinose ; non-glandu- 
lar hairs of three kinds, either unicellular, 4- to 6-celled, or consisting of a pair of 
united unicellular hairs with numerous pores in the dividing wall; glandular hairs 
of three kinds, either with a large unicellular stalk and a unicellular, glandular 
head or with a 4-celled stalk and a unicellular glandular head, or a stalk of a 
double row of 5 cells and a 2-celled glandular head; pappus consisting of a mul- 
ticellular axis with unicellular branches. Ash not exceeding 9 percent. 
Asafawtida—The gum-resin, obtained by incising the rhizomes and roots of 
Ferula Asafcetida Linné and Ferula foetida Regel and of other species of Ferula 
(Fam. Umbellifere) indigenous to Persia and adjacent countries, yielding 
not less than 60 percent. of alcohol-soluble constituents. A soft, putty-like 
mass, sometimes almost semi-liquid, or in irregular, more or less pliable hard 
masses composed of agglutinated tears of variable size embedded in a yellowish- 
brown or dark brown matrix, or in loose, ovoid tears, from 1 to 4 cm. in diameter, 
the surface being sometimes streaked a violet, yellowish-red or brownish-red 
and with a few vegetable fragments; when fresh the mass is either soft or 
tough, becoming hard and occasionally even brittle on drying; the surface of the 
freshly fractured tears is milky-white and opaque, changing gradually to a 
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pinkish or reddish-purple or even reddish-brown on exposure ; on moistening with 
water, the tears become milky-white; odor persistent, alliaceous; taste bitter, 
alliaceous and acrid. Triturate one part of Asafcetida with three parts of water; 
it should form a milk-white emulsion which should become yellowish on the 
addition of alkalies. Heat a fragment of one of the tears of Asafetida with 
sulphuric acid; a reddish-brown solution should be formed; greatly dilute the 
latter with water, filter, and add an excess of any of the alkalies, the solution 
should acquire a blue fluorescence, becoming more pronounced upon the addi- 
tion of a slight excess of ammonia water. An alcoholic solution of the tears, on 
the addition of a few drops of phloroglucinol T. S. and a few drops of hydro- 
chloric acid should become of a cherry-red color. Add a few drops of ferric 
chloride T. S. to a portion of the alcoholic solution of Asafetida, obtained in the 
assay process given below; an olive-green color should be produced (most foreign 
resins). Add hydrochloric acid to another portion of the same alcoholic solution 
until a faint turbidity results; a bluish-green color should be developed, which 
fades on standing (galbanum). Evaporate enough of the same alcoholic solution, 
representing 5 Gm. of Asafetida, to 25 Cc., mix it with 25 Cc. of purified petro- 
leum benzin in a separatory funnel and afterwards add twice its volume of water; 
the mixture and the petroleum benzin layer, after washing with water and sub- 
sequent separation, should exhibit no green color when shaken with 30 Cc. of a 
freshly made aqueous solution of copper acetate (1 in 20) (rosin). Mix 2 Cc. 
of emulsion of Asafetida with 5 Cc. of water and add 5 Cc. of sodium hypobro- 
mite T. S., so as to form a separate layer; a red color should not be produced 
(ammoniac). Ash of the gum-resin not exceeding 15 percent.. Powder: Pow- 
dered Asafetida may be prepared by drying the gum-resin over freshly burnt lime 
or by exposing it to currents of warm air until it ceases to lose weight, and then 
reducing it to a powder at a low temperature. Diluents of starch or magnesium 
carbonate may be added in order to maintain the powdered form. The color of 
powdered Asafetida is light brown. Not less than 50 percent. should be soluble 
in alcohol. Ash of the powder not exceeding 30 percent. Assay: Place about 
10 Gm. of Asafetida in a tared, 250 Cc. Erlenmeyer flask, determine the exact 
weight of the drug, add 100 Cc. of alcohol, and, having connected the flask with 
an upright condenser, boil the mixture in the flask during one hour or until the 
drug is disintegrated completely. Then transfer the contents of the flask to two 
counterpoised, plainly folded filters, one within the other, so that the triple fold 
of the inner filter is laid against the single side of the outer, and wash the flask 
and filter with consecutive, small portions of boiling alcohol until the washings 
no longer produce a cloudiness when dropped into water. Collect and reserve 
the mixed alcoholic solutions and dry the filters and flask to a constant weight at 
a temperature of about 115° C. Now determine the weight of the residue on the 
filter and in the flask and calculate its percentage from the amount of Asafetida 
originally taken. This percentage of alcohol-insoluble material, when subtracted 
from 100, will give the percentage of alcohol-soluble constituents contained in 
the Asafetida. 

Aspidium.—The “uncomminuted rhizome and stipes’’ should be collected in 
the autumn, freed from the roots and dead portions of rhizome and stipes and 
dried at a temperature not exceeding 70° C. Usually with the blackish-brown 
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outer layers removed; rhizome 1 to 3 cm. in thickness, cylindraceous and nearly 
straight, or curved and tapering toward one end, usually split longitudinally, 
roughly scarred with remains of the stipe-bases, or bearing several coarse longi- 
tudinal ridges and grooves, stipes cylindrical, 3 to 5 cm. in length, about 6 mm. 
in thickness, nearly straight, or somewhat curved, tapering toward one end, and 
with occasional elongated patches of the still-adhering, blackish-brown outer- 
layers; fracture short, pale green in the inner half, the texture rather spongy, 
and exhibiting in an interrupted circle from 6 to 12 vascular bundles, each sur- 
rounded with an endodermis; odor slight; taste sweetish, astringent, bitter and 
acrid. Ash not exceeding 3 percent. 

Aurantti Amari Cortex.—Rind from “unripe” fruit of Citrus Aurantium amara 
Linné. In narrow, thin bands (ribbons), or more often elliptical, flattened, more 
or less curved pieces (quarters), varying from 3 to 6 cm. in length; outer surface 
convex; varying from reddish-brown (ribbons) to greenish-brown (quarters), 
coarsely reticulate and with the edges recurved; inner surface concave, whitish, 
with numerous conical projections and yellowish-white, linear, more or less 
anastomosing, fibro-vascular bundles; fracture hard; cross section light brown, 
somewhat spongy, outer layer with 1 or 2 rows of oil reservoirs; odor fragrant; 
taste aromatic and bitter. Powder: Yellowish-white or light brown; fragments 
of parenchyma cells numerous, the walls from 0.004 to 0.012 mm. in thickness ; 
few fragments of trachee with close spiral markings or simple pores; occasional 
membrane crystals of calcium oxalate in monoclinic prisms, from 0.020 to 0.035 
im. in diameter. Powdered Bitter Orange Peel should be colored yellowish upon 
the addition of potassium hydroxide T. S. Ash not exceeding 7 percent. 

Aurantii Dulcis Cortex—The outer rind of the fresh, ripe fruit of Citrus 
Aurantium sinensis Gallesio (Fam. Rutacee). The outer, orange-yellow layer 
recently separated by grating or paring and consisting of epidermal cells, paren- 
chyma cells of the sarcocarp, with chromoplastids, oil reservoirs and globules of 
volatile oil; odor highly fragrant; taste pungently aromatic. 

Belladonne Folia.—The dried leaves and tops with not more than 10 percent. of 
stems; usually much twisted and matted together; leaves much crumpled, when 
soaked in water and spread out, from 6 to 20 cm. in length, 4 to 12 cm. in 
breadth, broadly ovate, summits acute, margins entire, narrowed into the long 
petioles ; upper surfaces brownish-green ; lower surfaces grayish-green, epidermis 
more or less papillose and slightly hairy; flowers with yellowish-purple, cam- 
panulate corollas; fruits globular; fruits dark green or greenish-brown, subtended 
by a dark green calyx, and with numerous small seeds; odor distinct, heavy, 
especially on moistening; taste somewhat bitter and acrid. Stems of variable 
length, not exceeding 7 mm. in diameter, longitudinally wrinkled, older parts 
smooth and usually hollow, younger parts flattened and finely hairy. Powder: 
Dark green, consisting of irregular fragments of leaf tissues and woody ele- 
ments, calcium oxalate in sphenoidal micro-crystals; hairs few, the non-glandu- 
lar being simple 2- to 5-celled, and the glandular with stalks of 1 to 3 cells; 
trachee with annular, spiral, scalariform or reticulate thickenings and with 
bordered pores; starch grains and pollen grains few; occasional fragments of 
the stems of Belladonna with long, thin-walled and slightly lignified bast-fibers. 
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Raphides should not be present (leaves and stems of Phytolacca decandra 
Linné). Ash not exceeding 20 percent. 

Belladonne Radix.—The dried root with not more than 10 percent. of its stem- 
bases ; cylindrical or somewhat tapering, usually split into longitudinal pieces, of 
0.5 to 2.5 cm. in thickness; externally pale brownish-gray, longitudinally 
wrinkled, outer layers of the periderm rather soft, frequently abraded, and thus 
showing lighter patches; fracture nearly smooth, mealy, and emitting a charac- 
teristic puff of dust consisting chiefly of starch grains; internally whitish, with 
a distinct cambium zone and yellowish wood wedges; nearly inodorous; taste 
sweetish, afterwards bitterish and strongly acrid. Transverse sections of Bella- 
donna Root, when moistened with iodine T. S., should be colored bluish-black 
and by transmitted light should show an imperfectly radiate structure within and 
near a conspicuous cambium line. Under the microscope sections exhibit a bark 
and wood composed mainly of parenchyma, the cells being filled with starch 
grains, single and 2- to 6- or more compound, the individual grains being some- 
what spherical and from 0.003 to 0.030 mm. in diameter. A section cleared with 
hydrated chloral T. S. should show occasional cells of parenchyma filled with 
sphenoidal micro-crystals of calcium oxalate in both bark and wood; bark free 
from bast-fibers; wood containing scattered groups of large trachee with 
simple and bordered pores or reticulated thickenings, and associated in older 
roots with wood-fibers. Stem fragments of Atropa Belladonna occur either 
separate or attached to the roots, light brown or greenish-brown, finely, longi- 
tudinally wrinkled, with transverse leaf-scars, pith frequently hollow. Under 
the microscope sections of Belladonna stem show an_ outer epidermis 
with slightly cuticularized walls; a primary cortex of parenchyma, the 
cells being separated by large, intercellular spaces; an endodermis, beneath 
which occur in an interrupted circle bast-fibers either singly or in small groups, the 
walls of which are relatively thin and slightly lignified; a few layers of sieve; 
a central cylinder of a few tracheze with numerous wood-fibers; an internal 
phloem with isolated, small groups of bast-fibers similar to those found in the 
inner bark; pith, if present, with large irregular parenchyma cells. Powder: 
Light-brown; starch grains numerous, from 0,003 to 0.030 mm. in diameter, 
spherical, plano-convex, polygonal, and 2- to 6- or more compound; sphenoidal 
micro-crystals numerous, from 0.003 to 0.010 mm. in length; fragments of cork 
cells and trachez with wood-fibers few. Occasional fragments of stems of Bella- 
donna showing long thin-walled and slightly lignified bast-fibers. Ash not ex- 
ceeding 7 percent. 

Benzoinum.—A balsamic resin obtained from Styrax Benzoin Dryander, and 
other species of Stryax (Fam. Styracez) growing in the East Indies, and known 
in commerce as Sumatra Benzoin and Siam Benzoin. Sumatra Benzoin: In 
blocks or lumps of varying size, made up of tears, compacted together with a 
reddish-brown, reddish-gray, or grayish-brown resinous mass; tears externally 
yellowish or rusty-brown, milky-white on fresh fracture; very hard, becoming 
soft on warming; odor aromatic, upon digesting with boiling water, suggesting 
the odor of cinnamic acid or storax; taste aromatic and slightly acrid, the resin 
gritty on chewing. Heat a few fragments of Sumatra Benzoin in a test-tube; a 
sublimate should be formed consisting of plates and small, rod-like crystals that 
strongly polarize light. Add carefully an ethereal solution of Sumatra Benzoin 
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to a small quantity of sulphuric acid contained in a porcelain dish; the solution 
should be colored a brownish-red. Not less than 75 percent. of Sumatra Ben- 
zoin should dissolve in alcohol; the alcoholic solution, upon the addition of water, 
should become milky and give an acid reaction to litmus. Ash not exceeding 
2.5 percent. Siam Benzoin: In pebble-like tears of variable size, compressed, 
yellowish-brown to rusty-brown externally, milky-white on fracture, separate or 
very slightly agglutinated; fracture short; odor agreeable, balsamic, vanilla-like ; 
taste slightly acrid, the resin becoming plastic on chewing. Heat a few fragments 
of Siam Benzoin in a test-tube; a sublimate should be formed directly above the 
melted mass consisting of numerous, long, rod-shaped crystals, which do not 
strongly polarize light. Add carefully an ethereal solution of Siam Benzoin to a 
small quantity of sulphuric acid contained in a porcelain dish; the solution should 
be colored purplish-red. Not less than 90 percent. of Siam Benzoin should dis- 
solve in alcohol; the alcoholic solution upon the addition of water should become 
milky and give an acid reaction to litmus. Ash not exceeding 2 percent. The 
tests which follow apply to both Sumatra and Siam Benzoin: Heat gently 1 to 2 
Gm. of either Sumatra or Siam Benzoin with 15 Ce. of petroleum benzin, and 
after cooling transfer the supernatant liquid to a separator. Wash with 10 Cc. of 
a saturated aqueous solution of sodium bicarbonate, draw off and discard the 
aqueous layer and then wash the mixture in the separator with water until it is 
free from bicarbonate. On adding 20 Cc. of an aqueous solution of copper 
acetate (1 in 200) and vigorously shaking the mixture, no green color should be 
observed in the petroleum benzin layer (rosin and foreign resins). Treat 1 
(am. of powdered Benzoin with 15 Cc. of warm carbon disulphide, filter the solu- 
tion, wash the filter with an additional 5 Cc. of carbon disulphide and allow the 
mixed liquids to evaporate spontaneously. A residue, weighing not less than 
0.125 Gm. and corresponding to the identification tests under Acidum Benzoicum, 
should remain. 

Buchu.—The dried leaves of Barosma betulina (Thunberg) Bartling and 
Wendland, known in commerce as Short Buchu; or of Barosma serratifolia 
(Curtis) Willdenow, known in commerce as Long Buchu (Iam. Rutacez), with 
not more than 10 percent. of stems and other foreign matter. Short Buchu: 
Rhomboidally oval or obovate; from 9 to 25 mm. in length and 4 to 13 mm. in 
breadth; summit obtuse, and recurved; margin somewhat serrate or finely den- 
tate with an oil gland at the base of each tooth; the base more or less wedge- 
shaped; yellowish-green, some being light brown; glandular punctate; both sur- 
faces papillose, under surface longitudinally striate; petiole 1 mm. in length; 
texture coriaceous; odor and taste characteristic, aromatic and mint-like. Long 
Buchu: Linear-lanceolate, 2.5 to 4 cm. in length, 4 to 6 mm. in breadth, summit 
somewhat rounded or truncate with an oil gland at the apex; margin sharply ser- 
rate and glandular, otherwise resembling Short Buchu. Stems in both Short and 
Long Buchu about 1 mm. in diameter, yellowish-green or brownish-red, cylin- 
drical, longitudinally furrowed, with prominent leaf-scars nearly opposite to each 
other and giving the stems a-jointed character. Ash not exceeding 4 percent. 

Calumba.—In circular or oval disks attaining a diameter of 9 cm. and seldom 
exceeding 22 mm. in thickness, or in longitudinal or oblique slices attaining a 
length of 30 cm., a breadth of 35 mm. and a thickness of 16 mm.; externally 
brown and roughly wrinkled; cut surface varying from yellowish-brown to gray 
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ish-yellow, with a few interrupted circles of fibro-vascular bundles, the transverse 
slices distinctly radiate in the outer portion and with a dark cambium, central 
portion often depressed; fracture short, mealy; odor slight; taste slightly aro- 
matic, very bitter. Powder: Greenish-brown to grayish-yellow; starch grains 
numerous, mostly single, occasionally 2- to 3-compound, the individual grains from 
0.003 to 0.085 mm. in the long diameter, ovoid, ellipsoidal, frequently very irregu- 
lar, slightly lamellated, with an excentral, linear, x-shaped or branching cleft; 
stone cells few with irregularly thickened, strongly lignified, coarsely porous walls 
and containing one or more prisms of calcium oxalate 0.010 to 0.030 mm. in 
length or numerous sphenoidal micro-crystals; fragments with trachee few, the 
latter with reticulate thickenings, or bordered pores, and associated with wood- 
fibers having long, oblique, slit-like pores. Ash not exceeding 8 percent. 


Cambogia.—When rubbed with water it should yield a yellow emulsion becom- 
ing darker and almost transparent upon the addition of ammonia water. The 
emulsion should not turn green upon the addition of iodine T. S. (starch). 
Powder: Bright yellow, containing few or no starch grains. When mounted in 
hydrated chloral T. S. and examined under the microscope, the particles, for the 
most part, should slowly dissolve, leaving scattered fragments of vegetable tis- 
sues. Not less than 65 percent. soluble in alcohol. Ash not exceeding 2 percent. 


Cannabis.—The dried flowering tops of the pistillate plants of Cannabis sativa 
Linné, or of the variety indica Lamarck, (Fam. Moracee), freed from the 
thicker stems and large foliage leaves and with not more than 10 percent. of ma- 
ture fruits (seeds). In dark green, more or less brownish, compressed, and 
more or less agglutinated, resinous fragments, consisting of the short stems with 
their leaf-like bracts and pistillate flowers, a few of the latter being sometimes 
replaced with more or less developed fruits; stems cylindrical, of varying length, 
not more than 3 mm. in diameter; longitudinally furrowed, light green to light 
brown, strigose-pubescent; leaves digitately compound; leaflets, when soaked in 
water and spread out, linear-lanceolate, nearly sessile, margin deeply serrate; 
bracts ovate, pubescent, each enclosing 1 or 2 pistillate flowers, or more or less 
developed fruits; calyx dark green, pubescent and somewhat folded around the 
ovary or fruit; styles 2, filiform and pubescent; ovary with a single campylotrop- 
ous ovule; fruit light green to light brown, broadly ellipsoidal, about 3.5 mm. in 
length; finely wrinkled and slightly reticulated; odor agreeably aromatic; taste 
characteristic. Powder: Dark green, giving a strong effervescence on the addi- 
tion of dilute hydrochloric acid ; numerous sharp-pointed fragments of upper por- 
tion of non-glandular hairs; fragments of bracts and leaves showing yellowish- 
brown laticiferous vessels, rosette aggregates of calcium oxalate and bases of non- 
glandular hairs; rosette aggregates of calcium oxalate from 0.005 to 0.025 mm. in 
diameter ; non-glandular hairs, unicellular with a very slender pointed apex and 
a considerably enlarged base containing, usually in the lumen, some calcium car- 
bonate; glandular hairs of two kinds, one with a short one-celled stalk and the 
other with a multicellular, long, tongue-shaped stalk, the glandular portion being 
globular and consisting of from 8 to 16 cells; fragments of fruits with palisade- 
like, non-lignified sclerenchymatous cells, walls yellowish-brown, finely porous 
and lumina usually containing air; tissues of embryo and endosperm with numer- 
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ous oil globules and aleurone grains, the latter from 0.005 to 0.010 mm. in diam- 
eter and consisting of large crystalloids and globoids. Alcoholic extractive not 
less than 8 percent.; alcoholic solution bright green in color. Ash not exceed- 
ing 15 percent. 

Cantharis—From 15 to 25 mm. in length, 5 to 8 mm. in breadth, oblong, 
somewhat compressed above; of a brilliant green or bluish-green, metallic luster, 
changing in different parts, especially beneath, to a golden-green; head triangu- 
lar, separated into two lateral lobes by a faint median line; mandibles stout and 
partly concealed; antennz filiform, of 11 conical joints, the upper ones being 
black ; eyes comparatively small; prothorax angulate; legs with five tarsal joints; 
wings membraneous and brownish; elytra or wing sheaths each with 2 parallel 
lines and finely wrinkled; odor strong, disagreeable; taste slight, afterwards 
acrid. Powder: Grayish-brown, with shining green particles and a number of 
long, pointed, l-celled hairs about 0.5 mm. in length and 0.002 mm. in width. 
Moisture not more than 10 percent. Ash not exceeding 9 percent. 

Capsicum.—The fruit may include not more than 2 percent. of stems, calyxes 
and other foreign matter. Oblong-conical, from 8 to 20 mm. in length and from 
2 to 15 mm. in diameter; pericarp brownish-red or orange, shining, membraneous 
and translucent; 2- or 3-locular, united below, and containing 6 to 17 flat, reni- 
form, yellowish seeds attached to the placenta or frequently separated from it; 
calyx light greenish-brown, inferior, inconspicuous, 5-toothed, usually attached 
to a long, straight peduncle; odor characteristic; sternutatory; taste intensely 
pungent. Powder: Yellowish-brown; mounts made with hydrated chloral T. 
S. and examined under the microscope show yellowish-red oil globules; stone 
cells of two kinds, those of endocarp being more or less elongated, walls yellow- 
ish, uniformly and moderately thickened, wavy in outline, porous and slightly 
lignified, those of the seed coat being yellowish, irregularly and strongly thick- 
ened, wavy in outline and strongly lignified. Non-volatile ether-extract not less 
than 15 percent. Total ash not exceeding 7 percent. Ash insoluble in hydro- 
chloric acid, not exceeding 1 percent. 

Cardamomi Semen.—The dried seeds of Elettaria Cardamomum White et 
Maton (Fam. Zingiberacee), which should be kept in the capsules until wanted 
for use. Mostly agglutinated in groups of from 2 to 7, the individual seeds, ob- 
long-ovoid in outline, 3- or irregularly 4-sided, convex on the dorsal surface, 
strongly longitudinally grooved on one side, from 3 to 4 mm. in length; externally 
reddish-gray-brown, coarsely tubercled, and with more or less adhering portions 
of the membraneous aril, moderately hard but easily crushed; in section showing 
a thin reddish-brown seed coat, a large white perisperm and a central greenish 
endosperm enclosing a small straight embryo; odor aromatic; taste aromatic, 
pungent. Capsules broadly or narrowly ellipsoidal, occasionally ovoid, more or 
less triangular in transverse section, from 10 to 20 mm. in length; externally 
usually of a pale buff color or whitish or greenish-brown; longitudinally striate; 
3-locular; pericarp thin; leathery, and nearly tasteless, enclosing from 10 to 20 
seeds. Powder: Greenish-brown; consisting chiefly of coarse, angular fragments 
of cells of the reserve layers and seed-coat; cells of endosperm and perisperm 
filled with compound starch grains, the individual grains from 0.001 to 0.004 mm. 
in diameter; fragments of seed-coat with dark brown stone cells, which are 
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polygonal in surface view and about 0.020 mm. in diameter; in mounts made with 
hydrated chloral T. S. single prisms or crystals in rosette aggregates may separate 
in the cells of the endosperm and perisperm; fragments of spiral trachee with 
accompanying slightly lignified bast-fibers, relatively few. Ash not exceeding 8 
percent. 

Carum.—Mericarps usually separated, crescent-shaped, from 3 to 7 mm. in 
length, about 1.5 mm. in diameter; externally dark brown with 5 yellowish filiform 
ribs ; in transverse section nearly equilaterally pentagonal, the commissural surface 
with two vittz, the dorsal surface with a vitta between each of the primary ribs; 
oily endosperm large, enclosing a small embryo; odor and taste agreeably aro- 
matic. Under the microscope transverse sections show an epidermal layer of 
slightly tangentially elongated cells with thick outer walls; a layer of several 
rows of tangentially elongated parenchyma cells, frequently more or less col- 
lapsed; a single, large, elliptical, brown, vitta or oil-tube between each of the 
ribs and surrounded by small epithelial or secretion cells; in each of the ribs 
a single fibro-vascular bundle surrounded by a layer of thick-walled sclerenchy- 
matous fibers; inner epidermis of broadly elongated cells with very thin side-walls 
being very frequently broken and closely coherent with the more or less brownish, 
collapsed cells of the seed-coat; commissural surface with 2 large vittz and at 
the middle portion 2 large transverse hollow spaces formed by the separation of 
the tissues of the seed-coat on one side and the pericarp on the other, otherwise 
the cells resemble those on the dorsal surface; endosperm large, cells polygonal 
with thick walls and containing a fixed oil and aleurone grains, the latter not 
infrequently containing a small rosette aggregate or prism of calcium oxalate. 
Powder: Yellowish-brown, mostly of irregular, angular fragments; cells of 
endosperm with aleurone grains each usually containing a rosette aggregate of 
calcium oxalate about 0.001 mm. in diameter; fragments with light yellow vitte, 
together with nearly isodiametric or polygonal, yellowish-brown, inner epidermal 
cells of pericarp; fragments with trachez and sclerenchymatous fibers, the latter 
about 0.010 mm. in width, slightly lignified and with numerous oblique pores 
Ash not exceeding 8 percent. 

Carvophyllus—The dried flower-bud of Eugenia aromatica (Linné) O. Kuntze, 
(Jambosa Caryophyllus) (Sprengel) Niedenzu, (Fam. Myrtacee), with not 
more than 5 percent. of the peduncles, stems and other foreign matter. From 10 
to 17.5 mm. in length, of a dark brown or brownish-black color, consisting of a 
stem-like, solid, inferior ovary, obscurely four-angled or somewhat compressed, 
terminated by four calyx teeth, and surmounted by a nearly globular head, con- 
sisting of four petals, which enclose numerous curved stamens and one style; 
odor strongly aromatic ; taste pungent and aromatic, followed by slight numbness. 
On pressure Clove emits a volatile oil. Stems either separate or attached to the 
flower-buds; sub-cylindrical or four-angled, attaining a length of 25 mm., a 
diameter of 4 mm.; either simple or branching, distinctly jointed and less aro- 
matic than the flower-buds. Powder: Varying from dark brown to reddish- 
brown; consisting chiefly of cellular fragments showing the large oil reservoirs, 
spiral trachez and a few, somewhat thick-walled, slightly lignified, spindle-shaped 
bast-fibers; calcium oxalate in rosette aggregates, from 0.010 to 0.015 mm. in 
diameter; pollen grains numerous, tetrahedral, somewhat ellipsoidal, from 0.015 
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to 0.020 mm. in diameter. The presence of stems in the powder is shown by stone 
cells of irregular, polygonal shape, about 0.070 mm. in diameter, with thick porous 
walls and large lumina, the latter frequently filled with a yellowish-brown 
amorphous substance. Volatile ether-extract not less than 10 percent. Total ash 
not exceeding 8 percent. Ash insoluble in hydrochloric acid not exceeding 0.5 
percent. 

Chondrus.—The dried plant of Chondrus crispus (Linné) Stackhouse and 
Gigartina mamillosa (Goodenough et Woodward) J. Agardh (Fam. Gigar- 
tinacee). Entire plants more or less matted together, consisting of a slender 
stalk from which arises a series of dichotomously branching, more or less flattened 
segments, emarginate or deeply cleft at the tips; 5 to 15 cm. in length, segments 
1 to 10 mm. in width; yellowish-white, translucent, frequently coated with a 
calareous organic deposit which effervesces with hydrochloric acid; sometimes 
with fruit bodies or sporangia embedded near the apex of the segments in C. 
crispus or with sporangia borne on short, tuberculated projections or stalks, 
more or less scattered over the upper portion of the segments in G. mamillosa, 
somewhat cartilaginous; odor slight; taste mucilaginous, saline. Boil one part 
of Chondrus for about ten minutes with 30 parts of water and replace the water 
lost by evaporation; the solutions should form a thick jelly upon cooling. When 
softened in cold water Chondrus should become gelatinous, and transparent, the 
thallus remaining nearly smooth and uniform and not swollen except slightly at 
the tips; a solution made by boiling 0.300 Gm. in 100 Ce. of water and filtering 
gives no precipitate on the addition of tannic acid T. S. (gelatin), and does not 
give a blue color when cold, upon the addition of iodine T. S. (starch). 

Cimicifuga.—The drug may include not more than 2 percent. of stems and 
foreign matter. Rhizome horizontal, more or less branching, from 2 to 12 cm. in 
length, from 1 to 2.5 cm. in thickness; externally dark brown, slightly annulate 
from circular scars of bud-scale leaves, the upper surface with numerous stout, 
erect or somewhat curved branches terminated by deep cup-shaped scars each of 
which usually shows a distinct radiate structure; interior and lateral portions 
with numerous root-scars and a few short roots; fracture horny; internally 
whitish and mealy or dark brown and waxy, bark thin, wood distinctly radiate 
and of about the same thickness as the pith; odor slight; taste bitter and acrid. 
Roots somewhat cylindrical or obtusely quadrangular, 1 to 3 mm. in thickness, 
externally dark brown, longitudinally wrinkled, fracture short; internally, bark 
dark brown, wood yellowish, 4- to 6-rayed. Under the microscope sections of the 
rhizome show a vellowish-brown suberized epidermis, a cortex made up of about 
30 layers of starch-bearing parenchyma cells; fibro-vascular bundles, collateral, 
the xylem consisting of trachez, with bordered pores, and resembling tracheids 
in that the ends are rather acute; wood-fibers numerous, thin-walled, strongly 
lignified and with simple, oblique pores; the bundles separated by starch-bearing 
parenchyma strands from 5 to 30 cells wide; pith cells numerous, resembling those 
of the cortex. Under the microscope sections of the roots show a hairy epi- 
dermis, which becomes suberized in older roots; the cortex shows about 12 rows 
of starch-bearing parenchyma cells; endodermis distinct; fibro-vascular bundles 
4 to 6, showing in older roots as separate collateral bundles. Powder: Light to 
dark brown; starch grains numerous, single or compound, the individual grains 
spherical or more or less polygonal, each with a somewhat central cleft, from 
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0.003 to 0.015 mm. in diameter; fragments showing trachez with bordered pores 
irregular, yellowish-brown fragments of suberized 
epidermis made up.of more or less tabular cells, sometimes elongated and con- 


and lignified wood-fibers ; 
siderably thickened. Ash not exceeding 10 percent. 

Cinchona.—Added to the former description: Externally the bark usually 
shows patches of foliaceous lichens with their small, brownish-black apothecia. 
Powder: Reddish-brown; bast-fibers spindle-shaped, yellowish, 0.300 to 1.350 
mm. in length, with thick, strongly lignified, lamellated walls having slit-like, 
oblique pores; starch grains single, 2- to 5-compound, the individual grains 
spherical or plano-convex and from 0.003 to 0.015 mm. in diameter; sphenoidal 
micro-crystals of calcium oxalate numerous. Heat 1 Gm. of powdered Cinchona 
in a dry test-tube; a tarry distillate should form, having a purplish-red color and 
a somewhat granular appearance. 

Cinchona Rubra.—In quills or curved pieces of variable length, bark from 2 to 4 
mm. in thickness; or in small broken fragments or in transversely curved pieces 
from 3 to 7 mm. in thickness; externally gray or grayish-brown, more or less 
rough from corky protuberances, sometimes with transverse fissures, rarely num- 
erous or much intersected, and having their sides sloping and with occasional 
patches of foliaceous lichens; inner surface reddish- or orange-brown, distinctly 
striate; fracture short and granular in the outer bark, shortly and rather coarsely 
splintery in the inner bark; slightly odorous; taste very bitter and astringent. 
Powder: Light brown; bast-fibers and sphenoidal micro-crystals of calcium oxa- 
late resembling those in Cinchona; starch grains resembling those of Cinchona, 
relatively few, from 0.003 to 0.010 mm. in diameter. Heat 1 Gm. of powdered 
Red Cinchona in a dry test-tube; a tarry distillate should form, having a bright 
red color. 

Cinnamomum Saigonicum.—lIn quills attaining a length of 30 cm. and from 3 to 
30 mm. in diameter; the bark from 0.5 to 3 mm. in thickness; outer surface light 
brown to dark purplish-brown with grayish patches of foliaceous lichens, numer- 
ous bud-scars, finely wrinkled, especially the bark of younger twigs, otherwise 
more or less rough from corky patches surrounding the lenticels; inner surface 
reddish-brown to dark brown, granular, and slightly striate; fracture short; inner 
bark porous, owing to the presence of large oil cells; and separated by a con- 
tinuous layer of stone cells from the outer bark. Odor aromatic; taste sweetish, 
aromatic and pungent. Under the microscope sections of the older bark show a 
thin layer of more or less lignified cork cells; a narrow layer of starch-bearing 
parenchyma with scattered stone cells; a nearly continuous zone, several layers 
wide, of stone cells, among which should be small groups of bast-fibers with thick- 
ened and slightly lignified walls; a wide inner bark with medullary rays 1 to 3 
cells in width, isolated bast-fibers, mucilage cells, oil cells and parenchyma, the 
cells of the latter either filled with starch grains or containing very small raphides 
of calcium oxalate; the lumina of parenchyma cells, stone cells and bast-fibers 
frequently filled with an amorphous, reddish-brown substance, which should be 
for the most part insoluble in the ordinary reagents. Ir the bark of young twigs 
there should be an epidermal layer with a thick, yellowish cuticle, fewer stone 
cells in the zone associated with bast-fibers, and the inner bark should be nar- 
rower and with fewer secretion cells than in the older bark. Powder: Yellow- 
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ish- or reddish-brown; starch grains numerous, single or compound, the in- 
dividual grains being somewhat ellipsoidal or polygonal and from 0.003 to 0.020 
mm. in diameter; fragments, with colorless stone cells rather prominent, the cells 
being very irregular in shape and the lumina containing either air or a reddish- 
brown amorphous substance; bast-fibers from 0.300 to 1.500 mm. in length and 
usually in groups of from 2 to 20, with very thick and scarcely lignified walls; 
numerous cellular, reddish-brown fragments in which the oil cells are not readily 
distinguishable. Volatile ether-extract not less than 2 percent. Total ash not 
exceeding 6 percent. Ash insoluble in diluted hydrochloric acid not exceeding 
2 percent. 

Cinnamomum Zeylanicum.—The dried bark of cultivated trees of Cinnamomum 
zeylanicum Breyne (Fam. Lauracez) with not more than 3 percent. of the outer 
bark. In closely rolled double quills, composed of from 7 to 12 thin layers of sepa- 
rate pieces of bark, from 30 to 50 cm. in length and from 8 to 13 mm. in diameter ; 
the bark attaining a thickness of 1 mm.; outer surface pale yellowish-brown, 
smooth, longitudinally striate with narrow yellowish groups of bast-fibers, and 
showing circular or irregular brownish patches, occasionally with perforations 
marking the nodes; inner surface light brown, with faint, longitudinal striations; 
fracture short with projecting bast-fibers ; odor agreeably aromatic; taste sweetish 
and warmly aromatic. Under the microscope sections usually show no cork but 
an almost continuous outer layer of stone cells, among which are small groups of 
bast-fibers resembling those found in Saigon Cinnamon; in the inner bark occur 
numerous bast-fibers singly or in small groups, medullary rays 1 to 2 cells in 
width, usually with raphides of calcium oxalate; parenchyma with either reddish- 
brown contents or more or less filled with starch grains; scattered throughout 
the parenchyma occur oil-secretion cells and mucilage cells. Powder: Light 
brown or yellowish-brown; starch grains numerous, varying from spherical to 
polygonal, from 0.003 to 0.020 mm. in diameter, frequently in small aggregates ; 
bast-fibers from 0.300 to 0.800 mm. in length, usually single, spindle-shaped with 
attenuated ends, the walls being very thick and but slightly lignified; colorless 
stone cells resembling those of Saigon Cinnamon; numerous cellular fragments 
with yellowish-brown walls or contents; cork cells few or none; calcium oxalate 
in raphides from 0.005 to 0.008 mm. in length. Volatile ether-extract not less 
than 0.5 percent. Total ash not exceeding 6 percent. Ash insoluble in diluted 
hydrochloric acid, not exceeding 2 percent. 

Coccus.—The dried female insect enclosing her young larve, Coccus Cacti 
Linné (Fam. Coccide). Somewhat ovate in outline, convex above, concave be- 
neath, from 3.5 to 5 mm. in length, consisting of from 9 to 12 segments; ex- 
ternally grayish-purple, or grayish; in the shell-like, somewhat horny abdomen lie 
numerous larvz less than 1 mm. in size; the mature larve with antennz consisting 
of eight parts, 3 pairs of legs, the lower being with 6 to 8 segments, and a charac- 
teristic beak or rostrum composed of 4 thread-like parts which pair off into two 
coils. Cochineal is easily pulverizable and yields a dark red powder; with a char- 
acteristic odor and slightly bitter taste. When masticated it colors the saliva red, 
due to the coloring principle, carminic acid, which is soluble in water, alcohol, or 
alkalies, and slightly, soluble in ether, but insoluble in fixed and volatile oils. Al- 
kalies should change the color of solutions of Cochineal to purple, while acids 
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should change the color to reddish-yellow. When macerated in water no insoluble 
powder should separate. Ash not exceeding 6 percent. 

Colchici Cormus.—Usually in reniform transverse, or in ovate longitudinal 
slices ; from 2 to 5 mm. in thickness; flat surfaces whitish, slightly roughened, and 
of a crystalline appearance under the hand lens; epidermal surface thin, light 
brown and finely wrinkled; fracture short and mealy, odor slight; taste bitter 
and acrid. Powder: Light brown or grayish-brown; starch grains numerous, 
single or 2- to 6- compound, the individual grains varying from spherical or ovoid 
to polygonal, and marked with a triangular or star-shaped, central cleft from, 
0.003 to 0.030 mm. in diameter, tracheze few and with spiral or scalariform thick- 
enings ; occasional fragments of epidermal cells with thin, reddish-brown walls. 

Colchici Semen.—The seeds should be dried; ovoid or irregularly globular, 
more or less pointed at the hilum, from 2 to 3 mm. in diameter; when fresh, sev- 
eral seeds cohering ; externally dark brown, finely pitted ; tough and of almost bony 
hardness; internally whitish or light brown; nearly inodorous; taste slightly bitter 
and somewhat acrid. Under the microscope transverse sections show a seed-coat 
of a few, more or less collapsed cells with thin reddish-brown walls; the endo 
sperm, making up most of the seed, should consist of cells with rather thick, 
porous walls; and the lumina containing oil globules and aleurone grains, the lat- 
ter being from 0.003 to 0.015 mm. in diameter; the embryo is small, the beaked 
portion, or caruncle, containing numerous, somewhat ovoid, ellipsoidal or polyg- 
onal starch grains, from 0.005 to 0.016 mm. in diameter. Ash not exceeding 8 
percent. 

Colocynthis.—The dried pulp of the fruit of Citrullus Colocynthis Schrader 
(Fam. Cucurbitacee), with not more than 5 percent. of seeds, nor more than 
2 percent. of epicarp. Nearly globular, whole fruits from 4 to 7 cm. in diameter, 
usually more or less crushed and in broken pieces, with occasional patches of the 
nearly smooth epicarp; yellowish-white or brownish; light, spongy; separable 
longitudinally when entire into three carpels, each containing near the outer sur- 
face, the ovoid, compressed, yellowish seeds; odor slight; taste intensely bitter . 
Powder: In the preparation of the powder the fruit should be deprived of its 
seeds so that the finished product should contain not more than 5 percent. of 
seeds; vellowish-white or buff, consisting chiefly of fragments of parenchyma 
cells and an occasional fragment with tracheze; very few lignified tissues of the 
seed-coat, showing the characteristic stone cells which are nearly isodiametric, 
irregular, with either straight or undulate walls that are strongly lignified and 
possess simple pores; globules of fixed oil and aleurone grains very few. The 
petroleum benzin extract from powdered Colocynth should yield not more than 2 
percent. of fixed oil. Ash not exceeding 15 percent. 

Condurango.—The dried bark of Marsdenia Condurango Reichenbach filius, 
(Fam. Asclepiadacee). In single quills or transversely curved pieces, usually 
from 4 to 13.5 cm. in length, bark from 1 to 6 mm. in thickness; outer surface 
light grayish-brown to dark brown, nearly smooth and with numerous lenticels, or 
more or less scaly and considerably roughened, the scales soft, occasionally with 
brownish-black apothecia of a fungus; inner surface grayish-white or light brown, 
longitudinally striate; fracture short and granular or short-fibrous ; odor slightly 
aromatic, especially marked in the fresh drug; taste bitter and aromatic. Under 
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the microscope sections show a corky layer consisting of several rows of thin- 
walled cells, frequently with yellowish-brown contents; a layer of phelloderm of 
8 to 10 rows of cells, containing either starch grains or membrane crystals of cal- 
cium oxalate, the latter in prisms from 0.010 to 0.035 mm. in length; a primary 
cortex of collenchyma containing chloroplasts, starch grains, or rosette aggregates 
of calcium oxalate from 0.015 to 0.040 mm. in diameter; a pericycle or pericam- 
bium of tangentially elongated parenchyma cells, with groups of bast-fibers and 
laticiferous vessels in an interrupted circle; middle bark with large groups of 
stone cells, varying from nearly isodiametric to elongated, sometimes very irregu 
lar in form; inner bark with medullary rays 1 to 2 cells wide, numerous laticifer- 
ous cells accompanied by small groups of sieve cells, parenchyma containing either 
starch grains or rosette aggregates of calcium oxalate, and an occasional isolated 
bast-fiber or small groups of stone cells. Powder: Light yellowish-brown; con- 
sisting chiefly of fragments of stone cells and parenchyma containing calcium 
oxalate crystals and starch grains; stone cells chiefly in large groups, the individ- 
ual cells being more or less irregular in shape with very thick, porous walls, the 
lumina being usually filled with air; calcium oxalate chiefly in rosette aggregates, 
occasionally in single prisms, mostly from 0.015 to 0.020 mm. in diameter ; starch 
grains mostly single, frequently 2- to 4-compound, the individual grains being 
from 0,003 to 0.015 mm. in diameter ; bast-fibers non-lignified, very long and from 
0.010 to 0.035 mm. in width; fragments of thin-walled latex tubes from 0.015 
to 0.025 mm. in diameter and filled with a granular substance; fragments of cork 
grayish- or light yellowish-brown. Macerate 1 Gm. of the powdered bark in 
5 Ce. of cold water, filter and heat the filtrate in a test-tube; it should become very 
cloudy but on cooling assumes its original transparency. Ash not exceeding 12 
percent. 

Convallaria.—Rhizome horizontal, elongated, usually branched, cylindrical, 
variable in length, from 1 to 3 mm. in diameter; externally yellowish-white or 
pale-brown, with a few circular stem-scars; from the under and side portions at 
the nodes usually arise from 3 to 5 thin, tortuous, dark brown, branching roots ; 
fracture short or fibrous; internally whitish; odor faint; taste sweetish, becoming 
bitter and acrid. Under the microscope sections of the rhizome show an ept- 
dermal layer with a thick outer layer of cutin; a hypodermal layer of a single 
row of collenchyma; a cortex made up of about 20 rows of parenchyma cells 
some of which contain starch and raphides of calcium oxalate; a prominent endo- 
dermis, the radial and inner walls of which are strongly thickened and lignified ; 
inside the endodermis is an interrupted circle of collateral fibro-vascular bundles, 
the woody portion of which should be in cross section the shape of the letter 
“V's inside this circle of bundles is another interrupted circle of fibro-vascular 
bundles of the concentric type, the sieve tissue being surrounded by the xylem; 
the parenchyma cells of the pith are separated by large intercellular spaces. 
Under the microscope transverse sections of the root show a hairy epidermal layer, 
a hypodermis of a single row of cells, a cortex of about 6 rows of cells, some of 
which should contain starch, raphides and oil; the cells of the endodermal layer 
resemble those of the rhizome; fibro-vascular bundles mostly 5. Powder: Dark 
brown, tending to cake on standing, consisting chiefly of cellular fragments and a 
few starch grains and raphides of calcium oxalate; cells of endodermis quite long 
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with slightly oblique ends; the walls being considerably thickened, lignified and 
porous; fragments of tracheze with spiral and scalariform thickenings or with 
porous walls; starch grains single or compound, mostly nearly spherical, and from 
0.003 to 0.012 mm. in diameter; raphides of calcium oxalate few, from 0.020 to 
0.045 mm. in length. 

Coriandrum.—The fruit should contain not more than 5 percent. of other fruits, 
seeds and other foreign matter. Mericarps usually coherent; cremocarp nearly 
globular, from 3 to 5 mm. in diameter; externally light brown or rose colored; 
summit with 5 calyx teeth and a short stylopodium, each mericarp with 5 promi- 
nent, straight, longitudinal primary ribs and 4 indistinct, undulate, secondary ribs ; 
mericarps easily separated, deeply concave on the inner or commissural surface 
and showing in transverse section 2 vittz (oil-tubes) on the inner surface of each. 
Under the microscope sections show an epidermis of small cells with thick walls ; 
a layer of several rows of thin-walled, more or less collapsed, parenchyma sepa- 
rated from a broad zone of strongly lignified sclerenchymatous fibers which ex- 
tend as a continuous ring in the mesocarp of each of the mericarps; 2 or 3 layers 
of large, tangentially elongated, thin-walled, parenchyma cells, frequently with 
numerous, large, lysigenous, intercellular spaces ; inner epidermis of large, tabular 
cells, the inner, yellowish walls being considerably thickened and closely coherent 
to the brownish cells of the seed-coat ; commissural surface with 2 large elliptical 
vitte, the cells of the pericarp separated from the seed-coat and forming a large 
elliptical cavity ; endosperm distinctly reniform in outline and consisting of tabular 
or polygonal, thick-walled cells, containing numerous large aleurone grains each 
with a rosette aggregate or prism of calcium oxalate. Powder: Light brown, 
consisting chiefly of fragments of endosperm and lignified tissues of the pericarp; 
calcium oxalate crystals numerous, from 0.003 to 0.010 mm. in diameter, mostly in 
rosette aggregates, either isolated or in aleurone grains; sclerenchymatous fibers 
irregularly curved, having thick, yellowish, lignified walls and numerous simple 
pores; globules of fixed oil numerous; fragments of light-yellow vittz few, as- 
sociated with elongated, polygonal, epidermal cells. Volatile ether-extract not less 
than 0.5 percent. Ash not exceeding 7.5 percent. 

Cubeba.—The dried, full grown, unripe fruits of Piper Cubeba Linné filius 
(Fam. Piperacee), with not more than 5 percent. of stems and other foreign mat- 
ter. Upper portion globular, 3 to 6 mm. in diameter, with a straight, slender, 
stem-like portion from 5 to 7 mm. in length; pericarp externally grayish, brownish- 
or bluish-black ; coarsely reticulate ; about 0.3 mm. in thickness, easily cut, 1-locu- 
lar, 1-seeded; the immature seed attached at the base of the pericarp; odor aro- 
matic, distinct; taste strongly aromatic and pungent. Under the microscope sec- 
tions show an epidermal layer of tabular cells with thickened, undulate outer walls, 
the contents being olive-green; 1 or 2 rows of parenchyma cells, the contents re- 
sembling those of the epidermal cells; a continuous layer of radiately elongated, 
thick-walled stone cells, having numerous pores; a few layers of collapsed cells 
near which may occur an occasional small group of bast-fibers; a middle layer 
of 10 rows of cells composed chiefly of parenchyma, scattered among which are 
numerous secretion cells containing a volatile oil and occasionally crystals in the 
form of short rods, the contents of the secretion cells being colored a deep crim- 
son upon the addition of sulphuric acid; an endocarp of small, somewhat isodia- 
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metric or polygonal stone cells with very thick, porous walls; seed-coat of several 
rows of reddish-brown, tangentially elongated, more or less collapsed cells; 
perisperm of numerous, thin-walled parenchyma, the cells being more or less poly- 
gonal in shape and containing either small, compound starch grains, or globules of 
a fixed oil or occasionally a crystal of calcium oxalate. Powder: Light brown 
to blackish-brown, consisting of a more or less even distribution of starch- 
bearing cells of the perisperm, and fragments of the pericarp with stone cells; 
starch grains numerous, single or compound, from 0.002 to 0.012 mm. in diameter ; 
stone cells numerous, in palisade-like groups, in surface view rounded or poly- 
gonal with rather prominent dark lumina and yellowish porous walls; secretion 
cells with a yellowish, oily content becoming reddish on the addition of sul- 
phuric acid; fragments of stalk few, with spiral trachee and groups of 
sclerenchymatic fibers from 0.050 to 1.000 mm. in length with blunt, rounded, or 
very much attenuated ends, the walls strongly lignified and with numerous oblique 
pores. Volatile ether-extract not less than 10 percent. Total ash not exceeding 8 
percent. 

Digitalis —The dried leaves of Digitalis purpurea Linné (Fam. Scrophular- 
iacee) with not more than 2 percent. of stems, flowers, and other foreign 
matter; leaves when entire attaining a length of 30 cm. and a breadth of 15 cm., 
ovate to oval, abruptly contracted into winged petioles, the latter from 5 to 
10 cm. in length, or, in the smaller leaves, nearly absent; margin crenate, ir- 
regular; the commercial article usually more or less crumpled and broken, thin, 
dull, pale green or gray and densely pubescent on the lower surfaces; upper sur- 
faces wrinkled, sparsely hairy; the venation conspicuously reticulated; the mid- 
ribs and principal veins broad and flat, often purplish, the lower veins continued 
into the wings of the petioles; odor slight, characteristic; taste strongly bitter. 
Powder: Dark green, with numerous fragments of non-glandular hairs consist- 
ing of from 2 to 8 cells (usually 2 to 5 cells), varying in length from 0.145 to 
0.435 mm., some of the cells being frequently collapsed; glandular hairs few, 
small, with a 1- or 2-celled stalk and a 1- or 2-celled glandular head; numerous 
irregular fragments of lumina showing stomata and occasional water-pores and 
elongated fragments of veins and petioles showing fibro-vascular tissues. Ash 
not exceeding 10 percent. 

Ergota—tThe carefully dried sclerotium of Claviceps purpurea (Fries) 
Tulasne (Fam. Hypocreacez), replacing the grain of rye, Secale cereale Linné 
(Fam. Graminez), with not more than 5 percent. of harmless seeds, fruits and 
other foreign matter. Cylindraceous, obscurely three-angled, tapering towards 
both ends, obtuse, somewhat curved, from 1 to 4.5 cm. in length and 3 to 5 mm. 
in thickness; externally purplish-black, or brownish-black, longitudinally fur- 
rowed; fracture short, pinkish or reddish-white, sometimes whitish; odor pe- 
culiar, disagreeable; taste disagreeable, bitter. Pour hot water on bruised Ergot; 
no ammoniacal or rancid odor should be developed. Powder: Grayish-brown, 
consisting chiefly of whitish fragments composed of false parenchyma of com- 
pacted hyphz and a few purplish colored fragments of the outer layer of the 
sclerotium ; mounts made in hydrated chloral T. S. or in sulphuric acid show the 
separation of numerous globules of a fixed oil and many of the fragments should 
be colored yellowish, reddish or rose-purple. Ash not exceeding 5 percent. 
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Irgot should be dried at a temperature not exceeding 70° C. The drug de- 
teriorates with age if improperly stored. It should be kept in tightly closed con- 
tainers protected from the light and to which a few drops of chloroform should 
be added from time to time to prevent attack by insects. The powdered drug 
should not be kept longer than one year. 

Eriodictyon.—The leaves may include not more than 5 percent. of stems or 
other foreign matter. Usually in fragments; when entire, laminae lanceolate, 
>» to 15 cm. in length, 1 to 3 cm. in breadth; summits acute; bases slightly 
tapering into a short petiole; margins irregularly serrate or crenate-dentate ; 
upper surfaces yellowish-brown, covered with a more or less shiny resin; under 
surfaces grayish or yellowish-white, conspicuously reticulate with greenish-yellow 
veins; minutely tomentose between the reticulations; coriaceous, brittle; odor 
aromatic; taste balsamic, bitter, becoming sweetish. Under the microscope 
transverse sections of the laminae of Eriodictyon show upon the upper surface 
large epidermal cells, the outer walls being very uneven owing to indentations 
which appear as striations in surface view; glandular hairs numerous, with short 
l-celled stalks and 6- to &-celled glandular heads; palisade cells very narrow, 


from 2 to 6 rows deep containing numerous chloroplastids: cells of dorsal-pneu- 
s 


matic tissue (loose mesophyll) very few; fibro-vascular tissues not strongly de 
veloped except in the mid-rib and more prominent veins; numerous, 1-celled, 
much twisted, thick-walled, non-glandular hairs on the lower surface between 
the veins. Under the microscope sections of the stems show the epidermis 
usually replaced by strongly lignified cork; cortex of from 10 to 20 rows of 
more or less rounded cells; bast-fibers deep-seated and with thick, more or 
less strongly lignified walls, occurring in small groups forming a more or less 
interrupted circle; sieve tissues in a narrow zone; wood wedges consisting of 
trachez with spiral thickenings, simple or bordered pores and numerous, strongly 
lignified wood-fibers, separated by medullary rays l-cell in width; pith very 
large, the walls of the cells being strongly lignified and with numerous simple 
pores. 

Eucalyptus.—The leaves may include not more than 3 percent. of the stems, 
fruits, and other foreign matter. laminae lanceolately scythe-shaped, from 8 
to 30 cm. in length, from 2 to 7.5 cm. in breadth; summits when present acute or 
acuminate; bases unequal, obtuse or more or less rounded and connected with 
twisted petioles from 5 to 35 mm. in length; margins slightly uneven, revolute; 
coriaceous; both surfaces varying from pale yellowish-green to grayish-green 
and more or less glaucous, glabrous, glandular-punctate and with numerous, 
small circular, brown dots of cork; veins of the first order anastomosing with 
each other and forming a line nearly parallel with the margin; odor slightly 
aromatic; taste aromatic, bitter, and cooling. Under the microscope sections 
show the upper and lower surfaces with nearly similar cells, the outer walls 
being strongly cuticularized; stomata occur on both surfaces; a region of 
palisade cells made up of from 3 to 4 rows of cells occurring beneath each 
surface; among the palisade cells occur large oil-secretion reservoirs, with a 
yellowish or orange colored oily content; calcium oxalate crystals in cells of 
the loose mesophyll in the form of rosette aggregates or monoclinic prisms vary- 
ing from 0.015 to 0.025 mm. in diameter. At the periphery of the fibro-vascular 
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bundles of the mid-rib and petiole occurs a more or less interrupted circle of 
small groups of slightly lignified bast-fibers. 

Euonymus.—The bark may include not more than 3 percent. of wood and 
other foreign matter. Usually in transversely curved pieces, occasionally in 
single quills 2 to 7 cm. in length; bark 1 to 2.5 mm. in thickness; very light in 
weight; outer surface grayish or light brown, somewhat wrinkled, occasionally 
transversely fissured from the lenticels and with scale-patches of soft cork; 
inner surface grayish-white, longitudinally striate and somewhat porous; frac- 
ture short with silky, projecting, bast-fibers; odor distinct; taste bitter and 
acrid. Powder: Light brown; starch grains numerous, nearly spherical, 0.003 
to 0.012 mm. in diameter; fragments of cork with nearly colorless thin walls; 
secretion cells with yellowish or brownish amorphous contents; bast-fibers very 
long, with thin, non-lignified walls possessing numerous small, more or less 
oblique pores; numerous fragments of starch-bearing parenchyma; calcium 
oxalate in rosette aggregates from 0.015 to 0.035 mm. in diameter, the amount in 
different specimens showing some variation. 

Faniculum.—The dried ripe fruits of cultivated varieties of Foeniculum 
vulgare Miller (Fam. Umbelliferz), with not more than 2 percent. of harmless 
foreign matter. Mericarps usually separate, each being broadly elliptical, more 
or less curved, from 4 to 10 mm. in length, from 1 to 3.5 mm. in breadth, some 
having a slender stalk from 2 to 10 mm. in length; dorsal surface convex, yellow- 
ish-green to grayish-brown, with three prominent, longitudinal primary ribs and at 
the summit a short, conical stvlopodium ; commissural surface with three narrow, 
light brown, longitudinal areas separated by two dark brown or brownish-black 
areas containing the vittz or oil-tubes ; odor and taste aromatic and distinct. Under 
the microscope transverse sections of Fennel show a pentagonal mericarp, 4 of 
the edges being nearly equal and slightly concaved, the other or commissural sur- 
face being much longer and more or less undulate; cells of the seed-coat closely 
united with those of the pericarp, giving the section two very distinct areas, the 
inner and larger portion more or less rounded-pentagonal and somewhat reni- 
form, composed of polygonal cells, filled with aleurone grains containing rosette 
aggregates of calcium oxalate, and a thin protoplasmic layer enclosing a fixed 
oil; the outer or pericarp layer distinguished by large elliptical vitte with 
thick, brown walls, occurring singly and alternating with the primary ribs, and 
two vittze on the dorsal surface, making usually six vittze in all, there some- 
times being, however, one or two vittz additional; in the central portion of each 
of the ribs occurs a nearly circular, fibro-vascular bundle with a few trachee 
and numerous, thin-walled, strongly lignified, sclerenchymatous fibers. Powder: 
Yellowish-brown consisting or irregular, angular fragments ; tissues of endosperm, 
colorless, the cells filled with aleurone grains each containing a rosette aggregate 
of calcium oxalate, about 0.002 mm. in diameter; fragments containing yellowish- 
brown vitte, from 0.100 to 0.200 mm. in width; sclerenchymatous fibers 
few, strongly lignified and with numerous, oblique, simple pores; parenchyma 
cells with more or less thick walls and simple pores and occasionally reticulately 
thickened; trachee few and either spiral or annular; in mounts made with 
hydrated chloral T. S. numerous globules of a fixed oil separate. Ash not ex 


ceeding 10 percent. 
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Frangula.—The dried bark of Rhamnus Frangula Linné (Fam. Rhamnacez). 
In quills varying in length, frequently flattened or crushed; from 0.5 to 1 mm. in 
thickness; outer surface grayish-brown or purplish-black, with numerous, promi- 
nent, lighter colored, transverse lenticels and occasional patches of foliaceous 
lichens bearing small, blackish apothecia; inner surface smooth, dark brown 
with occasional purplish blotches, longitudinally striate, becoming red when 
moistened with solutions of the alkalies; fracture short, slightly fibrous in the 
inner layer; odor distinct; taste slightly bitter. Under the microscope trans- 
verse sections show a distinctly undulate, corky layer, composed of about 12 
rows of reddish-brown cells; parenchyma cells of the primary cortex with 
numerous rosette aggregates of calcium oxalate from 0.010 to 0.025 mm. in 
diameter; inner bark with bast-fibers in narrow, interrupted rows, the groups of 
fibers being separated radially by the medullary rays; bast-fibers. with thick, 
strongly lignified, yellowish walls and narrow lumina and each group surrounded 
by a layer of crystal-fibers, the prismatic crystals of calcium oxalate, varying 
from 0.007 to 0.015 mm. in diameter; medullary rays 1 to 2 cells in width, oc- 
casionally 3; cells of the parenchyma and medullary rays with numerous 
starch grains about 0.003 mm. in diameter. Powder: Yellowish-brown; stone 
cells absent (distinguishing it from powder of Rhamnus Purshiana). Add 0.100 
Gm. of powdered Frangula to 10 Cc. of hot water, shake the mixture occasionally 
until cold and filter it. On the addition of a few drops of ammonia water, the 
filtrate should be colored a deep red. Macerate 0.100 Gm. of powdered Frangula 
with 10 drops of alcohol; add 10 Cc. of water, boil the mixture and filter it when 
cold. Shake the filtrate with 10 Cc. of ether, separate the yellow, ethereal so- 
lution, and shake 3 Cc. of this ethereal liquid with 3 Cc. of ammonia water; the 
separated ammoniacal solution, on diluting with 20 Cc. of water, should still 
possess a distinct cherry-red color. Ash not exceeding 6 percent. 

Galla.—An excrescence on the young twigs of Quercus infectoria Olivier and 
other allied species of Quercus (Fam. Fagacez), induced by the punctures on 
the leaf-buds and by the deposited ova of Cynips tinctoria Hartig (Fam. Hymen- 
optera). Nearly globular, from 0.8 to 2.2 cm. in diameter; externally blackish- 
olive-green or blackish-gray, more or less tuberculated on the upper portion, the 
basal portion being nearly smooth and contracted into a short stalk, heavy, sink- 
ing in water excepting the smaller galls which should not be present to a greater 
extent than 5 percent.; fracture short-horny, internally grayish or dark brown, 
consisting of a central portion slightly radiating and resinous, occasionally hollow 
and traversed by a narrow radial canal extending to the exterior as shown by the 
perforation in the whole gall; odor slight; taste strongly astringent. Powder: 
Numerous fragments of thick-walled, starch-bearing parenchyma; starch grains 
numerous, more or less free in the powder and varying in shape from spherical 
or ellipsoidal to polygonal, and from 0.005 to 0.030 mm. in diameter; stone cells 
few, resembling those found in fruits and seeds, varying considerably in shape and 
size, from 0.025 to 0.300 mm. in length; occasional fragments with spiral or 
reticulate trachee; fragments mounted in very dilute ferric chloride T. S. should 
become of a deep blue or greenish-blue color. Macerate 0.5 Gm. of powdered 
Nutgall with 2 Cc. of alcohol for a few minutes, add 500 Cc. of water, stir the 
mixture well for five minutes and filter. On adding a drop of ferric chloride 
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T. S. to 1 Ce. of this filtrate, diluted with 10 Cc. of distilled water, a distinct blue 
or violet-blue color should develop. 

Gambir.—A dried extract prepared from decoctions of the leaves and twigs 
of Ourouparia Gambir (Hunter) Baillon (Fam. Rubiacee). Usually in cubi- 
cal or rectangular pieces; from 20 to 30 mm. in diameter; externally pale gray- 
ish-brown to reddish-brown, more or less dull and porous; friable, internally 
af a light brown or dull earthy color; inodorous; taste bitterish and very as- 
tringent. Upon scraping a piece of Gambir and mounting the separated frag- 
ments in hydrated chloral T. S. and examining them under the microscope, num- 
erous acicular crystals, from 0.010 to 0.030 mm. in length, should separate at the 
edges of the fragments which gradually dissolve leaving a few thick-walled, 
non-glandular hairs which, when entire, may be 0.350 mm. in length; a few frag- 
ments of leaves may also be present showing either epidermal cells or small 
narrow trachee with spiral or annular markings; a few starch grains either 
single or compound, of variable shape and from 0.005 to 0.015 mm. in diameter ; 
a number of bacteria may also be present. Macerate 1 Gm. of Gambir with 50 
Ce. of water and filter. Separate portions of this filtrate should give an in- 
tense, green color with dilute ferric chloride T. S. and no precipitate with copper 
sulphate T. S. Not less than 65 percent. of Gambir should be soluble in water 
and not less than 60 percent. should be soluble in alcohol. Ash changed from 
“not more than 5 percent.” to “not exceeding 9 percent.” 

Gelsemium.—Rhizome, cylindrical, usually in pieces from 3 to 20 cm. in length, 
and from 3 to 30 mm. in diameter; externally light yellowish-brown, longitudi- 
nally wrinkled, with purplish-brown, longitudinal lines and transverse fissures ; the 
upper surface with a few stem-scars, the under and side portions with numerous 
roots and root-scars; fracture tough, splintery; internally light brown or pale 
yellow, bark thin, wood distinctly radiate, excentral, pith disintegrated; odor 
slight; taste bitter. Roots, light brown; fracture one-half transverse, the other 
oblique or splintery. Under the microscope sections of the rhizome show a 
strong development of cork, the walls being grayish or yellowish-brown and 
more or less lignified; a cortex made up chiefly of parenchyma containing 
starch and having in the outer portion small scattered groups of stone cells or 
sclerenchymatous fibers, and in the inner portion, in the region of the medullary 
ray cells, prisms of calcium oxalate; woody portion made up of broad wedges 
consisting of large trachee and wood-fibers separated by starch-bearing medul- 
lary rays, the innermost cells, or those nearer the pith, being strongly lignified, 
while the outermost layers, or those nearer the cortex, are non-lignified and may 
contain prisms of calcium oxalate; an internal phloem or sieve, the cells forming 
distinct, more or less rounded groups, the latter being partly surrounded by a 
thin-walled, starch-bearing pith. Powder: Dark yellow, trachee with bordered 
pores, numerous and conspicuous, spiral trachee few; bast-fibers and tracheids 
long and narrow, strongly lignified; starch grains spherical, from 0.004 to 0.008 
mm. in diameter; calcium oxalate in monoclinic prisms from 0.015 to 0.030 mm 
in length; occasional groups of stone cells or sclerenchymatous fibers, the walls 
being very thick, porous and strongly lignified. 

Gentiana.—In nearly cylindrical, sometimes branching pieces, of variable 
length, from 5 to 35 mm. in thickness; externally yellowish-brown, the rhizome 
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portion annulate, the roots longitudinally wrinkled; fracture short and uneven 
when dry, but tough and flexible when damp; internally yellowish-brown, the 
bark from 0.5 to 2 mm. in thickness, separated from the somewhat spongy, woody 
portion by a dark brown cambium zone; odor strong, characteristic; taste 
slightly sweetish, then strongly and persistently bitter. Powder: Light brown 
or yellowish-brown, consisting chiefly of parenchymatous cells with fragments 
of scalariform or reticulate trachee; starch grains few or none. Stone cells 
and sclerenchymatous fibers are absent (absence of endocarp of Olea Europea 
Linné). Ash not exceeding 6 percent. 

Glycyrrhiza.—Botanical sources now given as Glycyrrhiza glabra Linneé var. 
typica Regel et Herder, or Glycyrrhiza glabra Linné var. glandulifera Regel et 
Herder. Spanish Licorice: (also known as Italian, Levant, Turkish or Arabian 
Licorice). Nearly cylindrical, upper portion more or less knotty, usually in pieces 
from 14 to 20 cm. or more in length, and from 5 to 20 mm. in thickness ; externally 
yellowish-brown or dark brown, longitudinally wrinkled, the thinner rhizomes 
being often with prominent alternate buds, the thicker rhizomes with distinct 
corky patches; fracture coarsely fibrous; internally lemon-yellow, radiate, bark 
1 to 3 mm. in thickness; wood porous, in narrow wedges, rhizome with small 
pith; odor dtstinct; taste sweetish and slightly acrid. Under the microscope 
transverse sections of pieces of the older rhizome of Spanish Licorice show a 
periderm of numerous layers of yellowish-brown cork cells; a phellogen and one 
or more rows of cells of the phelloderm, the cells showing a tendency to collen- 
chymatic thickenings and with occasional monoclinic prisms of calcium oxalate; 
a middle bark of starch-bearing parenchyma, and whitish groups of bast-fibers 
surrounded with crystal-fibers; inner bark with a very characteristic radial ar- 
rangement of phloem and medullary rays, the phloem consisting of wedges of 
small groups of bast-fibers and parenchyma, separated by an almost continuous. 
obliterated sieve tissue, the cells of the latter being very irregular in outline and 
with thick, highly refracting walls, medullary rays 1 to 8 cells wide; wood 
characterized by broad wedges consisting of large tracheze with yellowish walls, 
small compact groups of wood-fibers and starch-bearing parenchyma alternating 
with the broad medullary rays; pith composed of parenchyma, the cells being 
large, more or less polygonal in outline and containing numerous starch grains, 
or prisms of calcium oxalate. In sections of roots the pith is wanting. Russian 
Licorice: Nearly cylindrical, somewhat tapering, sometimes split longitudinally, 
from 15 to 30 cm. in length, and from 1 to 5 cm. in diameter, when deprived of 
the outer corky layer it is externally pale lemon-yellow; fracture coarsely fibrous, 
internally lemon-yellow ; wood radially cleft ; odor distinct ; taste sweetish. Under 
the microscope transverse sections of the rhizome and roots of Russian Licorice 
somewhat resemble those of Spanish Licorice but the cork cells are wanting 
Powder: Pale brownish-yellow (Spanish Licorice) or pate yellow (Russian 
Licorice), starch grains numerous mostly single and elliptical or oval, and from 
0.002 to 0.020 mm. in diameter; trachez mostly with bordered pores; wood- and 
bast-fibers numerous, strongly lignified, very long, very attenuated at the ends, 
and about 0.010 mm. in width; crystal-fibers with monoclinic prisms of calcium 
oxalate, the latter from 0.010 to 0.020 mm. in diameter; occasional fragments 
of reddish-brown cork cells occur in Spanish Licorice, but are practically want- 
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ing in the Russian Licorice. Add 10 Gm. of powdered Glycyrrhiza to 100 Ce. 
of distilled water, allow the mixture to macerate for 15 minutes with occasional 
stirring and then heat it for one-half hour on a water-bath and filter the mixture 
and add enough water to make the filtrate measure 100 Cc.; 10 Ce. of this 
filtrate when evaporated and dried at 100° C. should leave a residue of not less 
than 0.200 Gm. Ash not exceeding 7 percent. 

Granatum.—The dried bark of the stem and root of Punica Granatum Linné 
(Fam. Punicacee) with not more than 2 percent. of wood and other foreign 
matter. Stem Bark: Mostly in somewhat flattened or transversely curved 
pieces, to some extent in quills, 2 to 8 cm. in length; bark 0.5 to 3.5 mm. in 
thickness; outer surface yellowish to grayish-brown, with grayish patches of 
foliaceous lichens with their brownish-black apothecia, longitudinally 
wrinkled, also marked with small broadly ellipitical lenticels and with more 
or less abraded patches of cork; inner surface light yellow or yellowish- 
brown, finely striate; fracture short, smooth, inner bark yellowish-green ; 
odor slight; taste astringent, somewhat bitter and nauseous. Root Bark: 
In transversely curved pieces; externally brownish-yellow to dark brown 
and with irregular patches of cork; internally dark yellow, the medullary 
rays extending nearly to the outer surface. Powder: Yellowish-brown to 
dark brown; calcium oxalate crystals in rosette aggregates, monoclinic 
prisms or crystal-fibers, the individual crystals 0.010 to 0.018 mm. in diame- 
ter; starch grains numerous, spherical, ellipsoidal bi-convex, polygonal or 
irregular, and single or compound, from 0.002 to 0.010 mm. in diameter; frag- 
ments of whitish cork with strongly lignified walls; stone cells mostly single, 
occasionally in small groups, the individual cells 0.050 to 0.180 mm. in length, 
the walls being very thick and strongly lamellated ; occasional fragments of wood 
with long wood-fibers from 0.015 to 0.020 mm. in width, the walls being slightly 
lignified and from 0.003 to 0.008 mm. in thickness, and associated with 
trachee possessing simple and bordered pores. Mix 1 Gm. of powdered 
Granatum with 100 Cc. of distilled water, macerate it with occasional agita- 
tion for about one hour and filter; a light yellow filtrate should be obtained. 
Upon the addition of a drop of ferric chloride T. S. to 10 Ce. of this filtrate 
a bluish-black precipitate should be produced. Upon the addition of from 
40 to 50 Ce. of lime water to another portion of 10 Cc. of the filtrate, an 
orange-brown flocculent precipitate should be produced. Ash not exceeding 
16 percent. Granatum should not be kept longer than one year. 

Grindelia—The dried leaves and flowering tops of Grindelia camporum, 
Greene, or Grindelia cuneifolia Nuttall, or Grindelia squarrosa (Pursh) Dunal 
(Fam. Composite), with not more than 10 percent. of stems and other foreign 
matter. Stems with attached branches and terminated with resinous flower- 
heads; stems cylindrical, not exceeding 2 mm. in diameter, light yellow or 
rose colored, with alternate leaf-scars, occasionally with basal portions of 
leaves, occasionally more or less irregularly flexuous and coated with resin 
especially at the nodes; leaves usually separate and more or less broken and 
varying in shape when entire from oblong and lanceolate to oblanceolate- 
spatulate and cuneate-spatulate, | to 7 cm. in length, mostly sessile or am- 
plexicaule and more or less sharply serrate or evenly spinosely toothed, pale 
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yellow to yellowish-green, very resinous, somewhat coriaceous and brittle; bracts 
of flowering branches almost entire and usually more or less spreading; heads 
more or less resinous, viscid, many-flowered, either conical-urceolate or de- 
pressed-urceolate, involucres 5 to 20 mm. in breadth, composed of numerous 
imbricated bracts with more or less recurved tips; ray florets yellow, ligulate 
and pistillate; disk florets yellow, tubular and perfect; pappus of 2 or 3 
mostly unequal, linear awns about the length of the disk florets; disk achenes 
more or less ovoid or oblong, more or less compressed or triquetrous, and 
either bi-auriculate or broadly unidentate or with a broad truncate, corky- 
thickened summit; odor balsamic; taste aromatic and bitter, resinous. Pow- 
der: Yellowish-brown; consisting of numerous fibrous fragments made up 
of tissues of the stem, the most prominent being the trachee with annular 
and spiral thickenings or marked with simple or bordered pores, associated 
with numerous narrow, strongly lignified wood-fibers; pith cells more or 
less tabular and containing a layer of protoplasm in which are embedded 
numerous spheroidal granules; fragments of epidermis of leaves very char- 
acteristic and showing more or less polygonal areas containing large chloro- 
plastids, and the large colorless, basal cells of the multicellular, glandular 
hairs; pollen grains spherical 0.035 mm. in diameter, spinose, and in section 
showing three pores. 

Guatacum.—lIn irregular, or in large, nearly homogeneous masses, occasionally 
in more or less rounded or ovoid tears, enclosing fragments of vegetable 
tissues; externally greenish-gray-brown, the fractured surface having a 
glassy lustre, the thin pieces being translucent and varying in color from 
yellowish to reddish-brown; odor balsamic; taste slightly acrid. Guaiac 
should melt at from 80° to 90° C. It is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, chloro- 
form, creosote, and in solutions of the alkalies or of hydrated chloral T. S. It 
is sparingly soluble in carbon disulphide or benzene. 

Guarana.—Powder: Light pinkish-brown; consisting mostly of irregular 
masses of parenchyma containing more or less altered starch grains; un- 
altered starch grains occasional, varying from spherical and polygonal to 
ellipsiodal and broadly ovoid, from 0.010 to 0.025 mm. in diameter; occasional 
fragments with narrow elongated sclerenchymatous cells, the walls being 
thick, yellowish and non-lignified. Add 0.001 Gm. of powdered Guarana to 
a slide, upon which a drop of hydrochloric acid has previously been placed, 
add a drop of gold chloride T. S. and allow the mixture to stand for a few 
minutes. Beginning at the edge of the mount, crystals of caffeine gold 
chloride should be separate in the form of orthorhombic plates and needles, the 
latter usually occurring in spheroidal aggregates and finally forming branch- 
ing groups. 

Humulus.—Hops may include not more than 2 percent. of stems, leaves and 
other foreign matter. Scales “imbricated”. Color described as strong and 
characteristic, becoming disagreeable and valerian-like on aging. Ash not 
exceeding 8 percent. Hops should be dried at a temperature not exceeding 
70° C. and should be kept in air-tight containers protected from the light. 

Hydrastis—The drug may include not more than 2 percent. of stems, leaves 
and other foreign matter. Rhizome horizontal or oblique, sub-cylindrical 
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and usually more or less flexuous, 1 to 5 cm. in length and 2 to 7 mm. in 
diameter, occasionally with stem-bases; externally yellowish or grayish- 
brown, marked by numerous stem scars and more or less annulate from scars 
of bud-scales, otherwise deeply longitudinally wrinkled, and on the under and 
lateral portions arise numerous long, filiform roots which are easily detached ; 
fracture short, waxy; internally of a deep yellow color and consisting mostly 
of parenchyma enclosing an interrupted circle of small fibro-vascular bundles; 
odor distinct; taste bitter. Powder: Brownish-yellow; starch grains num- 
erous, from 0.002 to 0.015 mm. in diameter, being mostly single, nearly 
spherical, and either free or in the parenchyma cells; fragments with the 
tissues of the fibro-vascular bundles mostly associated with starch-bearing 
parenchyma; trachez, with simple and bordered pores and occasionally spiral 
thickenings, and associated with short sclerenchymatous fibers possessing 
thin walls with simple pores; occasional fragments of tabular cork cells with 
reddish-brown walls. 

Hyoscyamus.—The dried leaves and flowering or fruiting tops of Hyoscyamus 
niger Linné (Fam. Solanacee). Usually much wrinkled, with numerous stems 
and with the flowering or fruiting tops intermixed; leaves when entire attaining 
a length of 25 cm. and a breadth of 10 cm., ovate or ovate-oblong, very inequi- 
lateral, the lower with short petioles, the upper sessile, summits acute, margins 
coarsely and angularly 1- to 4-toothed or lobed, grayish-green, glandular-hairy, 
particularly on the lower surfaces; flowers nearly sessile with an urn-shaped un- 
equally 5-toothed calyx and a campanulate corolla which in the fresh state is of a 
yellowish color; fruit a 2-locular pyxis, and enclosed in a large urn-shaped calyx 
with 5 acute teeth; odor heavy, distinct; taste somewhat bitter and acrid. 
Stems from 3 to 7 cm. in length and from 2 to 5 mm. in thickness, nearly 
cylindrical or somewhat compressed, longitudinally wrinkled and hairy. Powder: 
Grayish-green; calcium oxalate crystals usually in the form of 4- to 6-sided, 
isolated prisms, sometimes in twins, from 0.015 to 0.025 mm. in length, also 
occurring in spherical aggregates either isolated or attached to the prismatic 
crystals, sometimes in rosette aggregates, 0.020 mm. in diameter, and occa- 
sionally in sphenoidal micro-crystals; hairs numerous, of two kinds; the 
non-glandular 2 to 10 cells in length, the glandular with a 1- to many-celled 
head and a 1- to 4-celled stalk; fragments of epidermis with broadly elliptical 
stomata, 0.030 to 0.035 mm. in length and with 3 to 4 neighboring cells; 
fragments of trachee with simple or bordered pores and spiral or reticulate 
thickenings, also associated with libriform sclerenchymatous fibers having 
thin, porous walls and showing little or no lignification. The presence of the 
leaves of Hyoscyamus muticus Linné in either the crude or powdered drug 
of Hyoscyamus may be determined by the characteristic branching non- 
glandular hairs occurring on both the stems and leaves of H. muticus. Ash 
not exceeding 30 percent. 

I pecacuanha.—Ipecac may contain not more than 10 percent. of stems. Rio 
Ipecac: In cylindrical pieces, curved and sharply flexuous, occasionally 
branched, from 3 to 15 cm. in length, and from 2.4 to 4 mm. in thickness; ex- 
ternally dark brown, closely annulated with thickened, incomplete rings, and 
usually exhibiting transverse fissures with vertical sides; fracture of bark short, 
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of wood tough, bark very thick, light brown, easily separable from the yellowish- 
white wood; odor very slight, peculiar, the dust sternutatory; taste bitter and 
nauseous, somewhat acrid. Stems cylindrical, attaining a lengh of 10 cm. and 
a thickness of 2 mm., dark brown, finely longitudinally wrinkled and with a 
few elliptical scars. Carthagena Ipecac: Cylindrical or slenderly fusiform, 
more or less tortuous, from 3 to 12 cm. in length, and from 4 to 6.5 mm. in thick- 
ness ; externally grayish-brown, the annulations usually not so numerous as in Rio 
Ipecac, occasionally transversely fissured and with circular scars of roots; 
bark 2 mm. in thickness, dark brown, smooth, somewhat horny, and easily 
separable from the light brown wood. Stems attaining a length of 10 cm. 
and a thickness of from 2 to 3 mm., cylindrical, somewhat zigzag, due to the 
prominent nodes with their elliptical stem-scars, grayish or dark brown and 
longitudinally wrinkled; bark thin. Powder: Light brown; starch grains 
numerous, l- to 4- or more compound, the individual grains spherical or 
polygonal, from 0.003 to 0.017 mm. in diameter ; calcium oxalate in raphides from 
0.015 to 0.040 mm. in length, few ; tracheids with bordered pores and oblique slit- 
likes pores. The stem bark shows a few, slightly elongated stone cells, from 0.030 
to 0.045 mm. in length, with thick lignified walls and simple, branching pores. 
Ash not less than 1.8 percent. nor more than 4.5 percent. 

Jalapa.—Fusiform, irregularly ovoid or pyriform, upper end more or less 
rounded, lower end slightly tapering, the large roots often incised or cut into 
pieces ; from 4 to 15 cm. in length, from 12 to 60 mm. in diameter ; externally dark 
brown, longitudinally wrinkled or furrowed and with numerous lenticels; hard, 
compact, not fibrous; when broken internally, dark brown, mealy or waxy, bark 
1 to 2 mm. in thickness, outer bundles separated from outer cortical layer by 
a distinct brown cambium zone; odor slight but peculiar, smoky and sweetish ; 
taste sweetish and acrid. Powder: Light brown; starch grains numerous, 
single or 2- to 3-compound and more or less swollen, ellipsoidal or ovoid 
with concentric or excentral Iamelle and radiating clefts or fissures from 
0.003 to 0.035 mm. in diameter, calcium oxalate in rosette aggregates from 0.010 
to 0.035 mm. in diameter; tracheze short, wide, with simple or bordered pores ; 
laticiferous vessels with yellowish-brown, resinous masses. Ash not ex- 
ceeding 6.5 percent. 

Kino.—The spontaneously dried juice. In small, angular fragments, usually) 
considerably less than 15 mm. in diameter, varying in color from a dark red- 
dish-brown to reddish-black, brittle; when crushed upon a slide and examined 
under the microscope, the angular fragments are more or less translucent 
with a glass-like, conchoidal surface, the thinner pieces having a yellowish- 
red or deep brownish-red color, the pieces often being marked by nearly 
parallel, curved or straight lines; inodorous; taste very astringent, when 
masticated it colors the saliva pinkish. Powder: Of a dark brick-red or ochre 
color, upon the addition of water the sharp angular fragments should assume 
a deep, rich red color and become more or less rounded and separate into in- 
numerable, small, granular particles among which are included a large num- 
ber of rod-shaped bacteria. Upon mounting powdered Kino in alcohol, the 
fragments at first assume a deep red color, then mostly dissolve, leaving a 
number of small, colorless granules and indistinguishable, cellular fragments. 
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Kino is only partly soluble in cold water, and not less than 40 percent. should 
be soluble in boiling water, the latter upon cooling and filtering should show a 
faintly acid reaction, give a dark green precipitate with ferric chloride T. S., 
and a reddish-violet color with alkalies. Alcoholic extractive not less than 45 
percent. Moisture content not more than 12 percent. Ash not exceeding 3 
percent. 

Krameria.—The drug may include not more than 5 percent. of stems. The 
family name changed from “Krameriacee’’ to Leguminose. Peruvian Rha- 
tany: It consists of a knotty, several- to many-headed crown with numerous 
branching roots; the latter rarely attaining a length of 50 cm. and usually less 
than 1 cm. in thickness, cylindrical, somewhat tapering, flexuous or wavy and 
very flexible, externally light reddish-brown or brownish-red, more or less 
marked with dark, scaly cork, especially in the upper portion, otherwise nearly 
smooth, somewhat longitudinally wrinkled and devoid of transverse fissures; 
fracture of bark slightly fibrous, of wood ‘tough and splintery, the pinkish- 
brown bark less than one-third of the radius, the wood yellowish or pinkish- 
white and finely radiate; inodorous; wood nearly tasteless, bark astringent 
Savanilla Rhatany and Para Rhatany: Roots usually separate, less flexuous 
and tapering than those of Peruvian Rhatany, and usually not exceeding 12 
mm. in thickness; externally purplish-brown or chocolate brown and marked 
with numerous fissures, fracture less tough than that of Peruvian Rhatany, 
internally the bark and wood darker, the bark about two-fifths or more of th« 


radius and more astringent than that of Peruvian Rhatany. Powder: Reddish 
brown; starch grains, single or 2- to 4+-compound, the individual grains spheri 


cal, ellipsoidal, or plano-convex and sometimes with a central, radial or star 
like cleft, from 0.003 to 0.035 mm. in diameter, bast-fibers more or less wavy 
in outline with very much attenuated ends and with non-lignified walls; trachez 
with simple or bordered pores associated with numerous wood-fibers which ar 
narrow spindle-shaped and with thick, porous, slightly lignified walls; numerous 
cellular fragments with yellowish or reddish-brown walls; calcium oxalate in 


monoclinic prisms, 0.010 to 0.100 mm. in length, few, or frequently absent 


Macerate 2 Gm. of powdered Rhatany with 10 Ce. of alcohol, with occasional 
stirring for one hour and filter it. The deep reddish colored filtrate obtained 


should yield a dark brownish-red precipitate and a deep orange-red filtrate upon 
the addition of an excess of alcoholic lead acetate T. S., this latter filtrate should 
vield no precipitate upon the further addition of a drop or two of alcoholic 
lead acetate T. S., and should give an olive-brown solution having a purplish 
fluorescence upon the addition of a drop or two of ferric chloride T. S. Aque 
ous extractive not less than 9 percent. Ash not exceeding 5 percent. 
Lactucarium.—Treat Lactucarium with boiling water and filter; the filtrate 
should be clear while hot, but on cooling it should become turbid; the filtrate 
should not be colored blue by iodine T. S. (absence of starch) and should also 
become clear upon the addition of ammonia water or alcohol. An alcoholic 
solution of Lactucarium should give not more than a faint green color upon 
the addition of a drop of ferric chloride T. S. (absence of tannin). Powder: 
Grayish-brown to dark brown, consisting almost entirely of irregular frag 
ments without any cellular structure; when mounted in hydrated chloral T. S., 
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the fragments should become clear, showing a granular ground mass, and from 
this should separate numerous rod-shaped crystals and broad, monoclinic prisms 
as well as coarse, rosette-shaped, crystal-like masses, that polarize light. Dry the 
drug at a temperature not exceeding 70° C. for powdering. Ash not exceed- 
ing 10 percent. 

Leptandra.—Leptandra may include not more than 5 percent. of stems and 
other foreign matter. Rhizome usually of horizontal growth nearly cylindrical, 
somewhat branched, from 4 to 10 cm. in length and from 4 to 13 mm. in diame- 
ter; externally grayish-brown to dark reddish-brown, annulate from circular scars 
of bud-scales, upper surface with short stem remnants; occasionally with buds, 
and numerous circular stem-scars, from the under and lateral portions arise 
numerous coarse roots; fracture very tough and woody, branches readily sep- 
arable from the main rhizome; internally bark rather thin, dark brown and resin- 
ous, wood about the same thickness as the bark, light brown and porous, pith 
large, more or less hollow, the color being similar to that of the bark; nearly 
odorless, taste very bitter and acrid. Roots from 1 to 10 cm. in length and from 
1 to 2 mm. in diameter; externally dark brown to purplish-brown, smooth and 
faintly longitudinally wrinkled: fracture short; internally with a thick brown- 
ish-black bark and small light brown central cylinder. Powder: Dark brown 
and yellowish white; odor strong,. penetrating; containing numerous irregular 
fragments of vegetable tissue, many of them being colored pink or violet upon 
the addition of hydrated chloral T. S., starch grains numerous, to some extent 
isolated but mostly in the parenchymatous cells, the individual grains being 
nearly spherical or more or less polygonal and from 0.002 to 0.008 mm. in diam- 
eter; fragments of woody tissues with trachee and wood-fibers, tracheze with 
spiral thickenings, or with simple or bordered pores, wood-fibers with thick 
lignified walls, with simple pores or with bordered pores, resembling tracheids ; 
fragments of parenchyma containing a light brown or brownish-black resin, 
the latter frequently closely cohérent with the starch grains in the cells thus 
preventing the separation of the individual starch grains; in hydrated chloral 
T. S. mounts, occasional elongated cells with a lemon-yellow oily substance may 
sometimes be seen. 

Limonis Cortex.—The outer rind of the fresh ripe fruit of Citrus medica 
Limonum (Risso) Hooker filius (Fam. Rutacee). The outer, lemon-yellow 
or dark yellow layer recently separated by grating or paring and consisting of 
an epidermal layer, numerous parenchyma cells containing yellow chromoplas- 
tids and large oil-reservoirs with globules of the volatile oil; odor highly fra- 
grant, distinct; taste pungently aromatic. Under the microscope sections of the 
fresh fruit when mounted in fixed oils, show an epidermal layer composed of 
small tabular cells, a hypodermal layer containing numerous plastids, a meso- 
carp with colorless, thin-walled parenchyma and large, elliptical oil reservoirs; 
parenchyma cells containing a layer of granular protoplasm adhering to the 
walls and occasionally membrane crystals of calcium oxalate, which are irregu- 
larly polygonal in shape, polarize light strongly and from 0.015 to 0.025 mm. 


in diameter. 
Linum.—Flaxseed may include not more than 3 percent. of other harmless 
fruits, seeds and foreign matter. Ovate, or oblong-lanceolate, flattened, 
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obliquely pointed at one end, 3 to 5 mm. in length; externally chestnut-brown, 
very smooth and shiny, the raphe extending as a distinct, light yellow ridge 
along one edge; easily cut with the finger-nail, internally olive-green, oily ; odor 
slight; taste mucilaginous and oily. Under the microscope transverse sections 
when mounted in hydrated chloral T. 
layer from 0.010 to 0.015 mm. in thickness, covered by a very thin layer of 
cutin which is often more or less broken; two layers of parenchyma which over- 
lie a continuous ring of stone-cells having yellowish, porous walls and rather large 
lumina; a pigment layer, the cells having a reddish-brown content; an endo- 
sperm consisting of from 6 to 10 rows of cells, surrounding the two large 


S. show an epidermis with a mucilaginous 


plano-convex cotyledons; the cells of both the endosperm and the cotyledons 
contain a fixed oil and aleurone grains, the latter being from 0.003 to 0.020 
mm. in diameter. Powder: Lemon-yellow and light brown, consisting chiefly 
of large, oily globules and irregular fragments of endosperm and_ seed-coat ; 
the seed-coat is characterized by the tabular pigment cells filled with a reddish- 
brown, insoluble content and by the somewhat elongated stone cells with yellowish 
walls; mounts made from material from which the fixed oil has been removed, 
show aleurone grains from 0.003 to 0.020 mm. in diameter, both free and in the 
cells of the endosperm and embryo. Linseed or Flaxseed Meal: Light olive- 
brown with reddish-brown fragments ; fragments very coarse and the cellular tis- 
sues are the same as those of the powder. Powdered Linseed or Flaxseed and 
Linseed Meal or Flaxseed Meal should be recently prepared and free from un- 
pleasant or rancid odor, and should be kept in tightly closed containers, to which a 
few drops of carbon tetrachloride or chloroform should be added from time to 
time to prevent the attack by insects. Boil 1 Gm. of the fat-free Linseed or Flax- 
seed Powder or Meal, with 50 Cc. of water, cool and filter; the filtrate should 
show, on the addition of iodine T. S., not more than a faint blue color. The ground 
or powdered drug upon extraction with petroleum benzin should yield not less 
than 30 percent. of a fixed oil, 98 percent. of which should be saponifiable. Ash 
not exceeding 6 percent. 

Lobelia.—Family name changed from “Campanulacez” to “Lobeliacez.” Stems 
cylindrical, coarsely and irregularly furrowed, yellowish-green, occasionally 
purplish and with numerous spreading hairs; leaves alternate, usually more or 
less broken, when entire, laminz ovate or oblong, 2 to 9 cm. in length, obtusely 
toothed or irregularly serrate-denticulate, the teeth with a yellowish-brown 
gland-like apex, pale green and with scattered, bristly hairs; petiole either 
wanting or 1 mm. in length; flowers in long racemes with short pedicels, calyx 
tube ovoid, 5-toothed, corolla tubular, 3 to 4 mm. in length, 5-parted, the upper 
2-lobed portion cleft nearly to the base; stamens with anthers united above into 
a curved tube enclosing the bifid stigmas; capsules ovoid or ellipsoidal, 5 to 8 
mm. in length, light brown, wholly inferior and enclosing numerous brownish, 
oblong and coarsely reticulate seeds; odor slight; taste strongly acrid. Powder: 
Dark green, odor irritating; fragments of seed-coat composed of more or less 
polygonal cells with thick, yellowish walls; isolated, non-glandular hairs elon- 
gated-conical, 0.300 to 0.600 mm. in length; fragments of stem with trachex 
showing annular or spiral thickenings or simple pores associated with narrow 
wood-fibers, the walls of the latter being rather thin, more or less lignified 
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and porous; fragments of epidermis of leaf with elliptical stomata, 0.025 mm. 
in length, and usually with 3 or 4 neighboring cells; pollen grains nearly spher- 


ical, 0.015 to 0.030 mm. in diameter. Ash not exceeding 8 percent. 

Lupuunum.—A granular powder, bright yellowish-brown, having the charac- 
teristic odor and taste of hops; becoming darker in color, disagreeable and 
valerian-like in odor on aging, when it is unfit to use. Under the microscope 
the glandular trichomes are somewhat globular or ellipsoidal, 0.150 to 0.200 
mm. in diameter, consisting of a single layer of secreting cells assuming the 
form of a shallow cup, from the inner surface of which the cuticle has been 
separated by the secreted yellowish-brown oleoresin. Ash changed from “‘not 
more than 10 percent.” to “not exceeding 16 percent.” 

Lycopodium.—The spores of I.ycopodium clavatum Linné (Fam. lycopo- 
diacez), with not more than 2 percent. of impurities. Under the microscope 
the spores are spherical tetrahedrons, 0.025 to 0.040 mm. in diameter; in 
section they vary from plano-convex to triangular, the outer wall or exosporium 
being extended in the form of slight, irregular projections, giving the edge a 
ciliate appearance, and the surface of the spore a reticulate appearance, the 
reticulations being polygonal and formed of straight sides; when viewed so that 
the rounded surface of the spore is on the under side, the upper surface is 
characterized by a distinct, triangular marking, being the edges of the three 
straight surfaces, extending from the center of the spore to near the outer edge. 
Lycopodium should show very few, if any, pollen grains of species of Pine, 
the latter being 0.040 to 0.070 mm. in diameter, and consisting of three parts, 
a central, convex, generative cell separating the two spherical cells or wings 
which are blackish, due to the inclusion of air. Ash changed from “not exceed- 
ing 5 percent.” to “not exceeding 3 percent.” 

Matricaria—The dried flower-heads of Matricaria Chamomilla Linne (Iam. 
Composite), with not more than 5 percent. of stems and foreign matter. 
Flower-heads composed of a few white ray florets and numerous yellow disk 
florets on a conical, more or less hollow receptacle, the latter being 3 to 10 mm. 
in breadth; disk flowers tubular, perfect, and without a pappus; ray flowers 
10 to 20, pistillate, corolla white, 3-toothed, and 4-veined, usually reflexed, in- 
volucre hemispherical, composed of 20 to 30 imbricated, oblanceolate, and pube- 
scent scales; peduncles light green to brownish-green, longitudinally furrowed, 
more or less twisted and attaining a length of 2.5 cm.; achenes somewhat obo 
void and faintly 3- to 5-ribbed, pappus none or only a slight membraneous 
crown; odor pleasant, aromatic; taste aromatic and bitter. Ash not exceeding 
13 percent. 

Mentha Piperita.—Leaves more or less crumpled and frequently detached from 
the stems; stems quadrangular, 1 to 2 mm. in diameter, nearly glabrous except 
for a few scattered deflexed hairs; leaves when entire ovate-oblong to oblong- 
lanceolate, petioles 4 to 15 mm. in length, slightly pubescent, laminze 1 to 9 cm 
in length, acute and sharply serrate, light green to purplish-brown, upper sur- 
faces nearly glabrous, lower surfaces glandular-hairy especially on the veins; 
flower-whorls in oblong or oval spikes which are usually compact, or somewhat 
interrupted at the base, 1 to 1.5 cm. in breadth, rounded at the summit, and in 


fruit attaining a length of 3 to 7 cm.; bracts oblong-lanceolate, very acuminate, 
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7 mim. in length; calyx tubular, equally 5-toothed, pubescent and glandular- 
punctate, often dark purplish in color; corolla tubular-campanulate, 4-cleft, 
3 mm. in length and often light purple; stamens 4, short and equal; nutlets 
ellipsoidal, 0.5 mm. in diameter, blackish-brown; odor pungent, characteristic ; 
taste aromatic, pungent, followed by a cooling sensation. 

Mentha Viridis.—Leaves more or less crumpled and mixed with a large pro- 
portion of the light brown or purplish-colored stems occasionally with their 
characteristic opposite branches; stems distinctly quadrangular 1 to 3 mm. in 
width, nearly glabrous; leaves when entire oblong- or ovate-lanceolate, un- 
equally serrate, nearly sessile or with a petiole less than 5 mm. in length, of a 
bright green color and somewhat glandular-hairy on the under surfaces; flow- 
ers in clusters arranged oppositely and in more or less interrupted or crowded, 
lanceolate, acute or acutish spikes; bracts subtending the flower clusters linear- 
lanceolate, subulate, 7 to 10 mm. in length; calyx tubular, 5-toothed, glandular- 
punctate and somewhat pubescent near the teeth; corolla whitish or light brown; 
stamens extending beyond the corolla tube; odor slightly pungent, character- 
istic; taste aromatic, characteristic but not followed by a cooling sensation. 

Moschus.—Known in commerce as Tonquin or Tibetan Musk. Usually in 
small irregular granules, not more than 2 mm. in thickness, blackish, with a few 
light brown fragments and becoming somewhat grayish on aging; shiny and 
somewhat oily; odor peculiar, penetrating, powerful and persistent; taste aro- 
matic and bitterish. Add a few granules of Musk to 2 Cc. of water in a watch 
crystal and stir with a glass rod, a light brown solution should be obtained. The 
undissolved portion should consist of irregular fragments containing a finely 
granular substance, numerous rod-like bacteria and occasionally the hyphe of 
a fungus. Add a drop of iodine T. S. to a slide containing a few granules of 
Musk and examine under the microscope; none of the particles should be 
colored blue or bluish-black (absence of starch). Add a few granules of Musk 
to 2 Ce. of alcohol contained in a watch crystal; the grains should sink to the 
bottom, and upon stirring with a glass rod, a pale brown, slightly cloudy solu- 
tion should be obtained, leaving a somewhat oily stain upon the upper portion 
of the watch crystal as the alcohol evaporates; the undissolved portion or resi- 
due should resemble that obtained with the aqueous mixture, except in that the 
particles should be less disintegrated. Add a few granules of Musk to 2 Ce. 
of chloroform in a watch crystal; the grains should float on the surface and 
upon stirring with a glass rod, the solution should remain nearly colorless, and 
as it evaporates there should separate around the particles a small quantity of 
a whitish oily or fatty substance. Not less than 50 percent. of Musk should be 
soluble in water, the solution being of a dark brown color with a strong, aro- 
matic odor and a slightly acid reaction. Not less than 10 percent. of Musk 
should be soluble in alcohol, the solution being of a light yellowish-brown color 
hecoming slightly turbid upon the addition of water. Musk, when dried to con- 
stant weight in a desiccator over sulphuric acid, should not lose more than 15 
percent. of moisture. ° 

Myristica.—Ovoid or ellipsoidal, 20 to 30 mm. in length and about 20 mm. in 
thickness; externally light brown to dark brown, consisting of the reticulately 


furrowed perisperm, the broad end with a large, circular, upraised scar from 
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which arises a furrow extending to the chalaza; easily cut, the surface having a 
waxy lustre and mottled by reason of the light brown perisperm penetrating into 
the yellowish-brown endosperm; a longitudinal section through the middle of 
the large scar shows a small irregular cavity with the more or less shrunken 
remains of the embryo, and usually containing a growth of mold; odor slightly 
aromatic, taste agreeably aromatic. Powder: Dark reddish-brown; consisting 
of irregular, yellowish-brown or brownish-black fragments; fragments of peri- 
sperm yellowish-brown with large, circular or elliptical oil reservoirs contain- 
ing a volatile oil, small, thin-walled parenchyma cells and occasional spiral 
tracheze ; parenchyma cells of the endosperm more or less polygonal and filled 
with starch grains and aleurone grains; starch grains single or compound, the 
individual grains being spherical, plano-convex or polygonal, from 0.003 to 0.020 
mm. in diameter and colored blue with iodine T. S. (distinction from starch 
grains in mace, which are colored yellowish-red; mounts in hydrated chloral 
T. S. show numerous globules of a fixed oil which later may separate in the form 
of rod-like crystals; mounts in any of the fixed oils show the separation of 
spheroidal aggregates of crystals of the fixed oil which polarize light strongly. 
The powder made from “limed” Nutmeg shows, under the microscope, upon 
the addition of water containing 25 percent. of sulphuric acid, the immediate 
separation of crystals of calcium sulphate in the form of small needles or short 
rods which do not polarize light. Ash not exceeding 5 percent. Broken and 
wormy kernels should be rejected. 

Myrrha.—A gum-resin obtained from one or more species of Commiphora 
(Fam. Burseracee). Powder: Yellowish-brown; 0.001 Gm. of the powder, 
when added to a slide containing a drop of one of the fixed oils and examined 
under the microscope, shows numerous angular fragments varying in color 
from pale yellow to yellowish-brown ; hydrated chloral T. S. produces an intensi- 
fication in the color of the yellowish fragments; the addition of iodine T. S. 
to the powder previously mounted in hydrated chloral T. S. may show the 
presence of a few starch grains varying in shape from spherical, polygonal, 
and narrowly ellipsoidal to somewhat pear-shaped, from 0.010 to 0.035 mm. in 
diameter; when mounted in phloroglucinol T. S. and hydrochloric acid the 
powder may show a few fragments of lignified tissues consisting of either scler- 
enchymatous fibers, or of small groups of stone cells, the individual cells of the 
latter with very thick, porous walls and from 0.015 to 0.050 mm. in length. 
Statements about emulsion with water, its insolubility and non-swelling in water, 
and the nitric acid test on an alcoholic solution omitted. Not less than 35 per- 
cent. of Myrrh should be soluble in alcohol. Ash not exceeding 8.5 percent. 

Nux Vomica.—Orbicular, nearly flat, occasionally irregularly bent, 10 to 30 
mm. in diameter, 4 to 5 mm. in thickness; externally grayish or greenish-gray, 
covered with appressed hairs giving it a silky lustre, hilum indicated by a cir- 
cular scar at the center of one of the flattened sides, and connected with the 
micropyle by a ridge; the micropyle very hard when dry; internally showing a 
thin and Shairy seed-coat and a large grayish-white endosperm at one end of 
which is embedded a small embryo, with 2 broadly ovate 5- to 7-nerved coty- 
ledons; inodorous; taste persistently bitter. Powder: Light gray; consisting 
chiefly of thick-walled, endosperm cells containing’ globules of a fixed oil and 
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a few small aleurone grains, and fragments of strongly lignified, non-glandular 
hairs, the walls of the latter possessing large, circular, or long, slit-like pores. 
In the tissues of the adhering pulp occur a few small, nearly spherical starch 
grains. The color test with potassium dichromate and sulphuric acid omitted. 
Ash not exceeding 3.5 percent. 

Opi Pulvis—Temperature for drying changed from “not exceeding 85° C. 
“not exceeding 70° C.” Light brown, consisting chiefly of yellowish-brown to 
brownish-red, more or less irregular and granular fragments varying from 
0.015 to 0.150 mm. in diameter; a few fragments of strongly lignified thick- 
walled, 4- to 5-sided or narrowly elongated, epidermal cells of the poppy cap- 
sule; and very few fragments of tissues of poppy leaves, poppy capsules, and 


” 


to 


Rumex fruits. 

Opium.—Obtained from Papaver somniferum Linné and its variety album 
De Candolle (Fam. Papaveracee) with not more than 5 percent. of the cap- 
sules and leaves of the poppy plant, Rumex fruits, and other foreign matter. 
In more or less rounded, mostly somewhat flattened masses of variable size, 
but usually about 8 to 15 cm. in diameter; externally grayish-brown, covered 
with fragments of poppy leaves and with some fruits of a species of Rumex, 
adhering from packing; more or less plastic when fresh, becoming hard and 
brittle on keeping; internally dark brown interspersed with lighter areas, some- 
what lustrous; odor characteristic, narcotic; taste bitter, characteristic. 

Pepo.—Detined as the “dried” seeds of cultivated varieties of Cucurbita Pepo 
Linné (Fam. Cucurbitacee), with not more than 5 percent. of other harmless 
seeds. Broadly elliptical or ovate, 15 to 23 mm. in length and 2 to 3 mm. in 
thickness; externally yellowish-white, very smooth, occasionally with thin,, 
transparent fragments of adhering pulp, and with a shallow groove parallel to 
and within 1 mm. of the margin; fracture short, seed coat consisting of a white 
coriaceous outer layer and.a membraneous inner layer occasionally of a dark 
green color; embryo whitish, straight, with a small conical hypocotyl and two 
plano-convex cotyledons; slightly odorous when contused; taste bland and oily. 
Under the microscope sections show an outer epidermal layer consisting of palis- 
ade-like cells, the radial walls attaining a length of 1 mm.; the outer walls usu- 
ally being torn off so that it appears as though the seeds were covered with 
very long hairs; a sub-epidermal layer consisting of 5 to 12 rows of cells with 
slightly thickened, lignified and porous walls; a layer of strongly lignified stone 
cells, elliptical in outline and about 0.075 mm. in length; a single layer of small 
cells resembling those of the sub-epidermal layer; several rows of spongy paren- 
chyma cells with characteristic reticulate markings and separated from each 
other by large intercellular spaces; several layers of parenchyma cells, the inner 
layer being more or less collapsed and bounded on the inside by a single epi- 
dermal layer, the cells having rather thick walls; the perisperm cells are usually 
more or less collapsed and the endosperm consists of a single layer of cells 
filled with small aleurone grains; the cotyledons consist of thin-walled, isodia- 
metric, elongated or palisade-like cells containing a fixed oil and numerous small 
aleurone grains. 

Petroselizi Pructus.—The dried ripe fruits of Petroselinum sativum Hoffmann 
(Fam. Umbellifere), with not more than 5 percent. of foreign seeds and other 
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vegetable matter. Mericarps usually separated, ovoid crescent shaped, 2 to 3 
mm. in length, 1 mm. in diameter; externally grayish-brown becoming grayish- 
or brownish on aging, having 5 yellowish, filiform, prominent ribs, alternating 
with the coarsely roughened furrows; in transverse section nearly hemispherical, 
the commissural surface with 2 vitta, or oil-tubes, the dorsal surface usually 
with a single vitta, occasionally 2 vitte, in the grooves between the primary 
ribs; endosperm large, oily, enclosing a small embryo; odor and taste charac- 
teristic and distinctly aromatic, especially when bruised. Under the microscope 
sections show an epidermal layer with thick, cuticularized walls having numer- 
ous small centrifugal projections; several layers of small, thin-walled paren- 
chyma cells, being usually considerably collapsed; a single large brown elliptical 
vittee or oil-tube between each of the primary ribs and surrounded by a layer 
of comparatively large, yellowish-brown, tangentially elongated cells; a single 
fibro-vascular bundle more or less surrounded by a few or occasionally numer- 
ous, sclerenchymatous fibers; inner epidermis of narrow, thin-walled, elon- 
gated cells closely cohering with the brownish tabular cells of the seed-coat ; 
commissural surface usually with 2 large vitte, a very few stone cells and show 
ing a slight separation of pericarp and seed-coat; endosperm of polygonal, thick- 
walled, parenchyma cells containing fixed oil and numerous small aleurone 
grains usually containing a small rosette aggregate of calcium oxalate. The 
vittz usually contain yellowish oil globules or a resin-like mass adhering to the 
walls, and occasionally are divided by a radial wall. Powder:  Grayish 
brown, mostly of large, irregular fragments; cells of endosperm with aleurone 
grains, each usually containing a rosette aggregate of ‘calcium oxalate, 0.003 
to 0.007 mm. in diameter; fragments with light vellow vittza and the yellowish 
brown cells of the pericarp; fragments with narrow tracheze and more or less 
lignified sclerenchymatous fibers. 

Physostigma.—Detined as the “dried” seeds. Oblong or ellipsoidal, somewhat 
compressed reniform, 15 to 30 cm. in length, 10 to 15 mm. in thickness; ex 
ternally reddish or chocolate brown, smooth, somewhat wrinkled near the 
brownish-black groove, the latter being 2 mm. in width and extending almost 
the entire length of the convex edge and in which is found frequently the re- 
mains of the white membraneous funiculus, the margins of the seed coat on 
both sides of the groove somewhat elevated, of a vellowish-red or brownish- 
red color and somewhat thickened; embryo large, white, with short hypocotyl 
and two concave-convex cotyledons; taste at first starchy, afterwards acrid. 
Powder: Grayish-white; starch grains numerous, from 0.005 to 0.150 mm. 
in diameter, ellipsoidal or somewhat reniform, and usually with a distinct cleft 
and frequently with radiating or irregular fissures; fragments of seed coat with 
very thick, reddish-brown cells being either palisade-like shaped, or very irregu 
lar and resembling stone cells, but the walls are not lignified; an occasional frag- 
ment with tracheze showing reticulate thickenings. Ash not exceeding 3 percent. 

Pilocarpus.—The dried leaflets of Pilocarpus Jaborandi Holmes, in commerce 
known as Pernambuco Jaborandi, or of Pilocarpus microphyllus, Stapf, known 
in commerce as Maranham Jaborandi, (Fam. Rutaceze), with not more than 
5 percent. of the rachis (stalks) bearing the leaflets and stems of the same plant. 
Pernambuco Jaborandi: Leaflets when entire, oval, oblong, or elliptical, 4 
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to 10.5 cm. in length and 2 to 4 cm. in breadth and with short, stout petiolules ; 
summits more or less rounded or acute and emarginate; bases rounded or acute 
and mostly unequal; margins, entire and narrowly revolute; very smooth, shiny, 
coriaceous and glandular-punctate; upper surface grayish to brownish-green, 
mid-ribs mostly depressed, under surfaces yellowish- or greenish-brown and 
slightly pubescent on the prominent midvein; peculiarly aromatic when crushed; 
taste bitterish, becoming somewhat pungent and having a sialagogue effect. 
Maranham Jaborandi.—Leatlets rhomboidally oval to obovate or elliptical, 1.5 
to 5 cm. in length and 1 to 3 cm. in breadth, the lateral ones nearly sessile, the 
terminal ones on margined petiolules, 0.5 to 1.5 cm. in length; of a nearly uni- 
form grayish or yellowish-green color, rather thin but otherwise resembling Per- 
nambuco Jaborandi. Under the microscope transverse sections show the upper 
epidermal cells with a yellowish layer of cutin, from 0.005 to 0.010 mm. in thick- 
ness; palisade cells, 1 to 3 rows deep, being filled with chloroplastids ; among the 
palisade cells occur large, nearly circular, oil secretion reservoirs 0.080 to 0.150 
mm. in diameter; the dorsal pneumatic layer, 10 to 20 rows in depth, the cells 
occasionally containing rosette aggregates of calcium oxalate from 0.010 to 
0.025 mm. in diameter; distributed in the center of the leaf, are the collateral 
tibro-vascular bundles each surrounded by a more or less interrupted circle of 
several rows of thick-walled, slightly lignified bast-fibers; trachez associated 
with strongly lignified wood-fibers; among the cells of the lower epidermis occur 
numerous stomata. On surface view the stomata are broadly elliptical, 0.025 
to 0.040 mm. in length, being uniformly smaller in Maranham Jaborandi. Upon 
both surfaces of Pernambuco Jaborandi occur a number of non-glandular, one- 
celled hairs, more or less bent or curved, from 0.080 to 0.500 mm. in length, 
thick-walled and with numerous, slight, centrifugal projections. Powder: Dark 
green or greenish-brown, epidermal cells on surface view 5- to 6-sided, sto- 
mata broadly elliptical, from 0.020 to 0.040 mm. in length, usually with four 
neighboring cells; fragments of fibro-vascular bundles showing trachee with 
simple or bordered pores or spiral thickenings, associated with thick-walled and 
strongly lignified wood-fibers ; bast-fibers few, walls thick and only slightly lig- 
nified; calcium oxalate in rosette aggregates, 0.010 to 0.025 mm. in diameter ; 
fragments of laminze showing large, oil secretion reservoirs and usually contain- 
ing one or more globules of an oily substance; non-glandular hairs, having thick 
walls usually more or less broken, are occasionally found. Ash not exceeding 
7 percent. 

Piper.—It may include not more than 2 percent. of stems and foreign matter. 
Nearly globular, 3.5 to 6 mm. in diameter, epicarp very thin, easily separable 
from the sarcocarp: externally blackish-brown or grayish-black, coarsely reticu- 
late: 1-locular, 1-seeded; seed whitish, hollow, adhering to the pericarp; odor 
aromatic, slightly empyreumatic; taste aromatic and very pungent. Powder: 
A mixture of blackish-brown fragments of the pericarp and whitish fragments 
of the endosperm and embryo; starch grains spherical or somewhat angular, 
0.001 to 0.003 mm. in diameter, mostly in the polygonal cells of the endosperm; 
stone cells of the epicarp varying from nearly isodiametric or palisade-like, to 
long tapering or somewhat shoe-shaped, with thick, porous walls and large lum 
ina frequently containing a reddish-brown pigment; stone cells of the endocarp 
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unevenly thickened, the outer walls being usually rather thin, and the lumina 
usually filled with a reddish-brown substance; oil cells with suberized walls 
and containing a yellowish oil, in which occasionally separate monoclinic prisms 
of piperine. Non-volatile ether extract, not less than 6 percent; starch, not less 
than 25 percent. Ash not exceeding 7 percent. Ash insoluble in diluted hydro 
chloric acid, not exceeding 2 percent. 

Podophyllum.—Detined as the ‘dried rhizome and _ roots.” Podophyllum 
should yield, by the method given under Resina Podophylli, not less than 3 
percent. of resin which should conform to the requirements and tests for Resin 
of Podophyllum. Horizontal, nearly cylindrical, jointed, compressed on _ the 
upper and lower surfaces, sometimes branched; in pieces from 3 to 20 cm. in 
length, the internodes 2 to 9 mm. in diameter; externally dark brown, longi- 
tudinally wrinkled or nearly smooth with irregular, somewhat V-shaped scars 
of scale leaves, nodes annulate, upper portion marked with large, circular, d¢ 
pressed stem-scars and sometimes with buds or stem-bases; at or near the 
nodes on the lower portion, occur numerous root-scars or roots from 2 to 7 
cm. in length and about 2 mm. in thickness; fracture short; internally, bark light 
brown, wood with small, yellowish, vascular bundles, pith large and white; odor 
slight; taste sweetish, disagreeably bitter and acrid. Under the microscope a 
transverse section shows an outer layer of one or two rows of reddish-brown 
cells; parenchyma of cortex and pith with numerous, single, spherical, polygonal, 
or 2- to 6-compound starch grains, or rosette aggregates of calcium oxalate; 
vascular bundles 24 to 34 arranged in a circle between cortex and pith. Pow- 
der: Light brown and with a pronounced and characteristic odor; starch grains 
numerous, spherical, polygonal or 2- to 6-compound, the individual grains from 
0.003 to 0.015 mm. in diameter, calcium oxalate crystals few, in rosette aggre- 
gates from 0.050 to 0.080 mm. in diameter, and occasionally in raphides 0.030 
to 0.090 mm. in length; trachee with simple pores or reticulate thickenings ; 
fragments of starch-bearing parenchyma and reddish-brown cork cells. Ash 
not exceeding 3 percent. 

Prunus Virginiana.—To consist of the “stem-bark.”’ Usually in transversely 
curved pieces from 2.5 to 8 cm. in length and 0.5 to 4 mm. in thickness; outer 
surfaces light brown or greenish-brown, smooth, except for numerous lenticels 
from 3 to 4 mm. in length; inner surfaces light brown, longitudinally striate and 
occasionally fissured; fracture short, granular; odor distinct, bitter-almond-like, 
when macerated in water; taste astringent, aromatic, and agreeably bitter. 
Under the microscope sections show a tendency for the separation in radial seg- 
ments or bands of the phloem tissues from the rather broad medullary rays: 
periderm usually of a few layers of cells; outer bark from young twigs with 
1 or 2 nearly continuous layers of stone cells, the latter being of very irregular 
shape, often branching and with thick, lamellated, porous walls, medullary rays 
extending as more or less scythe-shaped groups from the cambium to the outer 
bark, from 1- to 10-cells in width, some of the cells occasionally being modified 
to stone cells; in between the medullary rays occur numerous small groups of 
stone cells, resembling those of the outer bark and occasionally modified to 
sclerenchymatous fibers; calcium oxalate mostly in crystal-fibers consisting of 
monoclinic prisms, 0.015 to 0.040 mm. in diameter, also in rosette aggregates, 
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0.010 to 0.020 mm. in diameter; starch grains numerous, occurring in the medul- 
lary rays and parenchyma. Powder: Light brown; bast-fibers and stone cells 
with thick, strongly lignified walls; crystal-fibers with monoclinic prisms and 
rosette aggregates of calcium oxalate, from 0.020 to 0.040 mm. in diameter; 
starch grains nearly spherical, from 0.003 to 0.004 mm. in diameter. 

Pyrethrum.—Defined as the “dried” root. Nearly cylindrical, slightly taper- 
ing, usually in pieces, 2.5 to 10 cm. in length, 5 to 20 mm. in diameter ; externally 
dark brown, deeply longitudinally furrowed and somewhat wrinkled, occa- 
sionally bearing short, tough, hair-like rootlets, crown more or less annulate and 
occasionally tufted with coarse fibers or with long, soft-woolly nearly straight, 
l-celled hairs; fracture short; bark dark brown with 1 or 2 circular rows of 
resin ducts, closely adhering to the light yellow, radiate, porous wood, in the 
medullary rays of which occur 1 to 3 rows of resin ducts; odor distinct; taste 
sweetish, pungent, very acrid, tingling and producing a strong sialagogue effect. 
Powder: Light to dark brown; consisting of numerous spherical or irregular 
masses of inulin, the nature of which is especially seen with polarized light, and 
lignified fragments of the woody tissues and stone cells associated with cork; 
inulin in spherical granules or irregular masses, 0.010 to 0.100 mm. in diameter ; 
which is not affected upon the addition of iodine T. S., trachez with simple pores 
and reticulate or scalariform thickenings, usually associated with wood paren- 
chyma and with few or no wood-fibers; stone cells in groups resembling those 
of fruits and seeds, the cells more or less tabular in outline, and with thick, yel- 
lowish, porous walls; cork in yellowish-brown or dark brown fragments. Ash 
not exceeding 5 percent. 

Ouassia.—Jamaica Quassia: Usually in chips, raspings or shavings, occasion- 
ally in billets; yellowish-white or bright yellow, with a few light gray pieces 
somewhat coarsely grained; fracture tough, fibrous; odor slight; taste bitter. 
Under the microscope sections of Jamaica Quassia show large trachee either 
single or in groups of 2 to 5, the walls being marked by numerous, small bor- 
dered pores, and the contents being often of a yellowish color; medullary rays 
mostly 1 to 5 cells wide and from 10 to 20 rows deep; calcium oxalate in 
crystal-fibers near the medullary rays, in 4- to 6-sided prisms, from 0.006 to 
0.030 mm. in length; wood-fibers with thin walls and oblique pores; starch grains 
few, spherical or ellipsoidal, 0.010 to 0.015 mm. in diameter. Surinam Quassia: 
The crude drug and microscopic sections closely resemble the Jamaica variety ; 
tracheze usually single or in pairs, sometimes in groups of 3 or 4; medullary rays 
in narrower and larger groups than in the Jamaica variety, from 1 to 4 cells 
wide and from 10 to 30 rows deep; calcium oxalate crystals few or entirely 
wanting and distinguishing this variety from Jamaica Quassia. 

Rhamnus Purshiana.—The dried bark of the trunk and branches of Rhamnus 
Purshiana De Candolle (Fam. Rhamnacee). Usually in flattened or transversely 
curved pieces, occasionally in quills, bark 1 to 5 mm. in thickness ; outer surface 
dark brown or brownish-red, longitudinally ridged, often nearly covered with 
grayish or whitish lichens, bearing small blackish apothecia, sometimes with 
numerous lenticels; and occasionally with mosses; inner surface light yellow, 
light brown, or reddish-brown, longitudinally striate, turning red when moist- 
ened with solutions of the alkalies; fracture short, with projections of bast- 
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fibers in the inner bark; in cross section inner bark shows diagonal or curved 
medullary rays, forming converging groups, the outer bark showing yellowish 
groups of stone cells which are especially apparent on moistening the freshly 
cut surface with phloroglucinol T. S. and hydrochloric acid; odor distinct; 
taste disagreeable, bitter, slightly acrid. Under the microscope a_ transverse 
section shows an outer yellowish-brown or reddish-brown corky layer consist- 
ing of 10 to 15 or more rows of cells; stone cells in outer bark in tangentially 
elongated groups of 20 to 50 cells, the walls being very thick and finely lamellated ; 
medullary rays 1 to 4 cells wide, 15 to 25 cells deep, the contents being colored 
red upon the addition of solutions of the alkalies to the sections; bast-fibers in 
tangentially elongated groups in che inner bark, the walls being thick and 
strongly lignified; crystal-fibers around the bast-fibers with individual crystals 
from 0.008 to 0.015 mm. in length, parenchyma with spheroidal starch grains 
about 0.003 to 0.008 mm. in diameter, or with calcium oxalate either in rosette 
aggregates or prisms from 0.010 to 0.020 mm. in diameter. Add 0.100 Gm. of 
powdered Cascara Sagrada to 10 Ce. of hot water, shake the mixture occa 
sionally until cold, filter it, and add sufficient water to make 10 Cc.; on the 
addition of 10 Cc. of ammonia water to this liquid it should be colored an orang: 
yellow. Macerate 0.100 Gm. of powdered Cascara Sagrada with 10 drops of 
alcohol, boil the mixture with 10 Cc. of water, when cold filter it and shake the 


filtrate with 10 Cc. of ether; a yellow ethereal solution should separate. Shake 


3 Ce. of this ethereal solution with 3 Ce. of ammonia water; the separated am 
moniacal solution still should possess, on diluting with 20 Ce. of water, a dis 
tinct, yellowish-red color. Powder: Light brown to olive brown, showing the 


characteristic elongated groups of bast-fibers associated with crystal-fibers, the 
crystals in the latter being in the form of monoclinic prisms, from 0.008 to 
0.015 mm. in length; stone cells in large groups, the cells having thick and 
finely porous walls; fragments of parenchyma and medullary ray cells colored 
red upon the addition of solutions of the alkalies; starch grains either free or 
in parenchyma cells, the individual grains being somewhat spheroidal, from 
0.003 to 0.008 mm. in diameter; calcium oxalate in monoclinic prisms or rosette 
aggregates from 0.010 to 0.020 mm. in diameter; occasional fragments of red 
dish-brown cork. Ash not exceeding 8 percent. 

Rheum.—In subcylindrical, barrel-shaped, conical pieces known in commerce 
as “rounds,” or in plano-convex pieces known in commerce as “flats” or irregu- 
lar pieces, frequently with a perforation; hard and moderately heavy; attain- 
ing a length of 17 cm. and a diameter of 10 cm., or cut in pieces of variable 
form and size; outer surface yellowish-brown, mottled, with alternating, longi- 
tudinal striz of grayish-white parenchyma and reddish or brownish medullary 
rays, small stellate groups of fibro-vascular tissue and occasionally reddish 
brown cork patches, smooth and sometimes covered with a bright, brownish- 
yellow powder; fracture uneven and granular, presenting a characteristic, 
mottled appearance; odor aromatic, characteristic; taste slightly bitter, astring- 
ent; gritty when chewed, tingeing the saliva yellow. Under the microscope sec 
tions of Rhubarb show numerous thin-walled parenchymatous cells containing 
either a large number of starch grains or a single rosette aggregate of calcium 
oxalate; scattered among the parenchyma are stellate groups of compound 
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fibro-vascular bundles, the latter composed of narrow medullary rays separating 
the wedges, having large trachez in the outer part and separated by a prominent 
cambium from an internal phloem or sieve; among the grayish-white paren- 
chyma of the inner bark occur narrow, yellowish-brown, irregular medullary 
rays. Not more than 15 percent. of Rhubarb should have a hollow or dark 
central area. Powder: Bright orange-yellow to yellowish-brown; becoming red 
with alkalies; calcium oxalate in rosette aggregates, mostly 0.050 to 0.100 
mm. in diameter, occasionally attaining a diameter of 0.150 mm.; starch grains 
numerous, somewhat spherical, single or 2- to 4-compound, each with a single 
cleft, from 0.002 to 0.020 mm. in diameter; tracheal fragments few, mostly 
reticulate, occasionally spiral. Boil 0.100 Gm. of powdered Rhubarb with 10 
Ce. of an aqueous solution of potassium hydroxide, (1 in 100) allow it to cool, 
filter, acidulate the filtrate with hydrochloric acid and shake it with 10 Cc. of 
ether; on standing, the ethereal layer should be colored yellow. On shaking this 
ethereal solution with 5 Cc. of ammonia water, the latter should be colored 
cherry-red (presence of emodin) and the ethereal layer should remain yellow 
(presence of chrysophanic acid). Diluted alcohol extractive, not less than 30 
percent. Ash not exceediing 13 percent. 

Sabal.—The partially dried, ripe fruits of Serenoa serrulata (Roemer and 
Shultes) Hooker filius (Fam. Palme). Ellipsoidal or ovoid, occasionally com 
pressed, 1.5 to 3 cm. in length, 1 to 1.5 cm. in diameter; externally brownish 
black to bluish-black, smooth and somewhat oily, with a few large, somewhat 
angular depressions due to the contraction of the inner layer on drying, summit 
marked by scar of style, and base either with a short stalk or stem-scar; epi 
carp and sarcocarp together forming a thin coriaceous shell enclosing a hard 
but thin endocarp which is externally reddish-brown and somewhat fibrous as 
is also the inner layer of the sarcocarp; inner layer of endocarp smooth, enclos 
ing a hard ellipsoidal or ovoid, somewhat flattened, reddish-brown seed ; odor pro 
nounced, aromatic; taste sweetish, aromatic, slightly acrid. Powder: Yellow- 
ish-brown, consisting of large, irregular fragments; parenchyma cells of sarco- 
carp containing a yellowish-brown or brownish-red, amorphous substance; whit- 
ish fragments of endosperm, the walls being considerably thickened and with 
large pores; stone cells occasional, nearly colorless, more or less tabular or irreg- 
ular in shape, 0.125 mm. in length, walls 0.015 mm. in thickness and with numer 
ous simple or branching pores. 

Sanguinaria.—The dried rhizome “and roots” of Sanguinaria canadensis “col 
lected after the death of the foliage” is omitted. Of horizontal growth, occa 
sionally branching, more or less cylindrical, somewhat flattened, from 2 to 7 cm 
in length, and from 5 to 15 mm. in diameter; externally dark brown, slightly 
annulate, with a few stem scars on the upper surface and numerous more or 
less broken filiform roots and root-scars on the lower surface; fracture short 
and somewhat -waxy, brownish-red, occasionally yellowish-white, with numer- 
ous, small, circular, yellowish fibro-vascular bundles within about 1 mm. of 
the epidermis, pith very large; odor slight; taste persistently acrid and bitter. 
Under the microscope transverse sections of the rhizome show an outer layer of 
a single row of thin-walled epidermal cells, a cortex of 10 to 15 rows of thin 


walled parenchyma cells containing numerous starch grains, or a small amount 
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of fixed oil; a zone of cambium, most of which is interfascicular; a narrow cir- 
cular zone of small collateral fibro-vascular bundles, separated from each other 
by parenchyma; pith large, consisting of starch-bearing parenchyma cells; latex 
cells containing a red or orange colored secretion, either isolated or connected 
into irregular chains and distributed among the parenchymatous cells of the 
middle bark and pith; sections treated with glycerin show in the secretion cells, 


after 24 hours, spheroidal aggregates of crystals which strongly polarize light. 


Powder: Brownish-red, sternutatory; starch grains numerous, 0.003 to 0.020 
mm. in diameter, being mostly single, seldom 2- to 3-compound, the individual 


grains nearly spherical or ovoid, sometimes more or less plano-convex, some- 
what resembling those of wheat starch in outline but which polarize light more 
strongly ; numerous fragments of short latex cells with reddish-brown resinous 
masses; tracheal fragments few, having numerous transverse slit-like pores. 
Santalum Rubrum.—Usually in the form of a coarse powder, of a brownish- 
red or dark saffron color and nearly inodorous and tasteless. Under the micro- 
scope it shows numerous wood-fibers which are mostly irregular in outline, with 
sharply pointed and occasionally forked ends, the individual fibers from 0.300 
to 0.750 mm. in length, the walls being very thick, porous, yellowish, unevenly 
thickened and strongly lignified, and the lumina being filled with a fine, granu- 
lar, protoplasmic content; occasional trachez with simple or bordered pores and 
filled with light lemon-yellow, resinous masses; occasionally fragments showing 
medullary ray cells in narrow elliptical groups 1 cell wide and 3 to 6 cells deep; 
also occasional groups of crystal-fibers with calcium oxalate in the form of mon- 
oclinic prisms, from 0.010 to 0.020 mm. in diameter. Mounts in hydrated 
chloral T. S. are of a deep, rich, red color. Add 0.500 Gm. of Red Saunders 
to 10 Ce. of Alcohol: the solution should become distinctly red. Add 0.500 Gm. 
of Red Saunders to 10 Cc. of ether; the solution should assume an orange-yel- 
low color and when held in a bright light should show a distinct, greenish fluor- 
escence. Add 0.005 Gm. of Red Saunders to 10 Ce. of water; the solution 
should remain clear and colorless. Ash not exceeding 3 percent. 
Sarsaparilla—The dried root of Smilax medica Chamisso and Schlechtendal, 
known in commerce as Mexican Sarsaparilla; or Smilax officinalis Kunth, or 
an undetermined species of Smilax, known in commerce as Honduras Sarsa- 
parilla; or Smilax papyracea Duhamel, known in commerce as Para Sarsapa- 
rilla; or Smilax ornata Hooker filius known in commerce as Jamaica Sarsaparilla 
(Fam. Liliaceae). Mexican Sarsaparilla: In loose bundles, or pressed into 
bales, single bundles attaining a length of 60 cm. and composed of 20 to 35 
folded roots attached to a crown with one or more stout stems; roots 3.5 to 
6 mm. in diameter; externally grayish-brown to dark brown, minutely hairy, 
longitudinally furrowed, the furrows containing more or less of a blackish earth ; 
fracture tough, fibrous; internally light brown with a more or less shrunken, 
mealy or sometimes horny cortex surrounding the porous central cylinder, pith 
distinct; nearly inodorous; taste mucilaginous, somewhat sweetish and acrid. 
The woody, knotty crown with portions of the overground stems should be re- 
moved. Honduras Sarsaparilla: In more or less compact, cylindrical bundles, 


attaining a length of 55 cm. and a diameter from 8 to 15 cm., consisting of the 
long, folded roots bound together by roots of the same plant; roots 2 to 6 
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mm. in diameter; externally dark or reddish-brown, longitudinally furrowed, the 
furrows usually free from soil; fracture fibrous; internally consisting of a gray- 
ish-white or dark brown cortex, a light yellow and porous central cylinder and 
a whitish pith; taste mucilaginous and slightly acrid. Para Sarsaparilla: In 
very compact, cylindrical bundles, attaining a length of 1 M. and a diameter of 
20 cm., closely bound with the stem of a vine and with the ends evenly trimmed ; 
the roots otherwise resembling those of Honduras Sarsaparilla. Jamaica Sar- 
saparilla: In more or less compact and somewhat flattened bundles, 30 to 45 
cm. in length, 10 to 15 cm. in width, consisting of the folded roots loosely bound 
with roots of the same plant; roots 2 to 5 mm. in diameter; externally grayish- 
brown to reddish-brown, longitudinally wrinkled, more or less furrowed and 
bearing numerous coarse fibrous rootlets; taste slightly sweetish and bitterish. 
Under the microscope transverse sections of all of the commercial varieties of 
Sarsaparilla show an epidermal layer with basal portions of root hairs; a hypo- 
dermis composed of several layers of strongly lignified cells, the walls being uni- 
formly thickened except in Mexican Sarsaparilla in which the inner walls are 
only slightly thickened; a cortex composed of numerous parenchyma cells 
mostly containing starch, some containing resin or raphides of calcium oxalate; 
and endodermis of a single layer of strongly lignified cells, the walls being uni- 
formly thickened except in Mexican Sarsaparilla in which the outer walls are 
only slightly thickened; a central cylinder composed of radial bundles connected 
with sclerenchymatous fibers, the trachee being large and oval and the phloem 
in small groups at the periphery of the bundle; and a pith composed of starch- 
bearing parenchyma. Powder: Light grayish-brown to dark grayish-brown; 
starch grains numerous 0.003 to 0.023 mm. in diameter, spherical, or biconvex 
or spherical-tetrahedral, single, or 2- to 4-compound, and frequently with a central 
elliptical cleft; calcium oxalate in raphides, 0.006 to 0.035 mm. in diameter, 
occurring singly or in groups; cells of the hypodermis and endodermis with 
lemon-yellow or reddish-yellow porous walls and in the case of Mexican Sar- 
saparilla showing an uneven or irregular thickening, the individual cells, 0.080 
to 0.500 mm. in length; fragments of trachee with simple and bordered pores 
or scalariform or reticulate thickenings associated with sclerenchymatous fibers 
having rather thin, very slightly lignified and porous walls. Ash not exceeding 
10 percent. 

Sassafras—The drug may include not more than 2 percent. of adhering wood. 
In irregularly transversely curved or quilled pieces, 1 to 15 cm. in length, 1 
to 4 mm. in thickness; outer surface orange-brown, nearly smooth and marked 
with more or less irregular ridges; inner surface light to dark reddish-brown, 
obscurely short-striate; fracture short with a thin reddish-brown corky layer 
and a vellowish-white inner bark; odor aromatic; taste slightly mucilaginous, 
astringent, aromatic and somewhat pungent. Powder: Light reddish-brown, 
containing numerous starch grains and prominent, characteristic bast-fibers ; 
starch grains either single or 2- to 4-compound, the individual grains being 
more or less spherical or polygonal and frequently with a distinct cleft, 0.003 
to 0.020 mm. in diameter, some of the swollen or altered grains attaining a diam- 
eter of 0.030 mm.; bast-fibers spindle-shaped, occasionally very irregular in out- 
line, with sharply pointed ends, from 0.150 to 0.400 mm. in length, 0.025 mm. in 
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diameter, and with very thick, strongly lignified walls, the lumina being fre- 
quently nearly obliterated; parenchyma cells containing either starch grains or 
irregular yellowish-red masses of tannin and becoming bluish-black upon the 
addition of ferric chloride T. S., fragments of wood few, with large, thin- 


walled trachee marked by simple pores and associated with rather thin-walled 


wood-fibers. Ash not exceeding 30 percent. 
Scammonie Radix.—The dried root of Convolvulus Scammonia, Linné ( Fam. 


Convolvulacee), yielding when assayed by the process given below, not less 
than 8& percent. of total resins of Scammony Root. Cylindrical or somewhat 
tapering, from 10 to 25 cm. in length, 1 to 4.5 cm. in thickness; externally 
grayish to reddish-brown; usually distinctly twisted, deeply longitudinally fur- 
rowed, marked by distinct root scars, otherwise nearly smooth except for the 
lenticels and abraded cork, the upper portion terminated usually by a number of 
short stem branches; hard and heavy; fracture tough, irregular with projecting 
wood-fibers; internally somewhat mottled showing vellowish, porous wood- 
wedges separated by whitish parenchyma containing starch and resin; bark thin; 
odor slight, resembling that of jalap; taste very slightly sweet becoming slightly 
acrid. Under the microscope sections of Scammony Root show a corky layer 
consisting of 2 to 10 rows of cells with thin, yellowish-brown lignified walls ; 
an outer cortex with numerous stone cells occurring singly or in small groups, 
the walls being moderately thick, porous and not strongly lignified; parenchyma 
with numerous starch grains and monoclinic prisms of calcium oxalate; fibro- 
vascular bundles numerous, circular or elliptical with a well developed wood 
consisting of large trachee surrounded with slightly lignified wood-fibers ; 
phloem and sieve prominent and in which are included large resin ducts; the 
parenchyma both in and surrounding the bundles more or less collapsed and con- 
taining either starch or calcium oxalate crystals. Powder: Light gravish-brown ; 
starch grains from 0.003 to 0.018 mm. in diameter, mostly single, occasionally 
2- to 4-compound, the grains showing occasionally a central cleft; calcium oxa 
late crystals numerous, in monoclinic prisms from 0.010 to 0.045 mm. in length, 
fragments of leptome or sieve with yellowish-brown resin cells; tracheze mostly 
with reticulate thickenings and simple or bordered pores and associated with 
short wood-fibers with prominent oblique pores; stone cells of variable shape 
and varying from 0.040 to 0.110 mm. in length, the walls being from 0.006 to 
0.012 mm. in thickness, slightly lignified and traversed with prominent often 
branching pores; lignified cork cells relatively few. 

Scilla—The fleshy, inner scales of the bulb of the white variety of Urginea 
maritima Linné Baker (Fam. Lilacee) cut into pieces and carefully dried. 
In irregular, more or less curved, somewhat flattened and translucent pieces, 
0.5 to 5 cm. in length, yellowish-white, nearly smooth and shiny with slight 
projections of fibro-vascular bundles, brittle when dry and somewhat flexible 
when damp; odor slight; taste bitter and acrid. Under the microscope sections 
of the scales show on the upper and lower surfaces a thin-walled, epidermal 
layer, a mesophyll of nearly isodiametric or slightly elongated thin-walled cells, 
and occasionally showing in alcoholic or glycerin mounts spheroidal aggregates 
of a carbohydrate; numerous more or less rectangular cells containing mucilage 
and bundles of raphides of calcium oxalate, the latter from 0.075 to 1.0 mm. in 
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length; fibro-vascular bundles few and isolated, with spiral or reticulate trachez. 
Occasionally some of the parenchyma cells contain a few, somewhat spherical 
starch grains. Powder: Light yellow, with a tendency to cake in moist at- 
mosphere, consisting of very irregular fragments; single crystals and bundles 
of long raphides of calcium oxalate numerous; fragments of thin-walled, color- 
less parenchyma, frequently with dark intercellylar spaces due to the inclusion 
of air; fragments with spiral or reticulate trachee occasional. Ash not ex- 
ceeding 8 percent. 

Senega.—The roots may include not more than 5 percent. of stems and other 
foreign matter. Usually in broken pieces, when entire, slenderly conical, more 
or less tortuous, somewhat branched, 3 to 15 cm. in length and 2 to 10 mm. 
in thickness and bearing a few rootlets; crown knotty with numerous buds and 
short stem-bases; externally brownish-yellow, the crown rose-tinted, longitudin- 
ally wrinkled, frequently marked by a keel; fracture short, wood pale yellow, 
usually eccentrically developed, odor peculiar, penetrating, taste sweetish, after- 
wards acrid. Under the microscope transverse sections usually show a charac- 
teristic eccentric development of wood, the central cylinder varying in outline 
from elliptical or ovate to irregularly fan-shaped, and being surrounded by an 
unevenly developed cortex being thickest outside the broadest strands of wood, 
and where the wood wedges are narrow and the medullary rays very broad, the 
cortical parenchyma occupies a very narrow zone of the cross-section; in older 
oots a corky laver of 4 or 5 rows of tangentially elongated, light yellowish or 
vellowish-brown cells: outer bark of about 20 rows of cells on one side of the 
root and only 10 or less on the other, the cells having slightly thickened walls 
and containing a colorless or pale yellowish amorphous substance, which is lib- 
erated in the form of large globules on the addition of a drop of potassium 
hydroxide T. S.; inner bark, the cells in radial rows, consisting of parenchyma, 
small groups of sieve tissue, and medullary rays, the latter 1 to 3 cells wide, 
all the cells in this zone show a collenchymatous thickening of the walls and 
contain an amorphous substance similar to that found in cells of the outer bark; 
woody layer of trachez with bordered pores, wood-fibers with oblique, simple 
pores, tracheids, and medullary rays, the latter being rather indistinct and re- 
St mbling the wood-fibers; tissues of the central lay er of wood colored yellowish 
or reddish-brown on the addition of a drop of potassium hydroxide T. S. 
Powder: Yellowish-gray to light yellowish-brown, odor penetrating, slightly 
sternutatory ; consisting of a mixture of fragments of parenchyma containing 
oily globules and wood-fibers with trachez; wood-fibers, non-lignified and with 
oblique, simple pores, from 0.175 to 0.250 mm. in length; trachez with simple 
and bordered pores and about 0.175 mm. in length; medullary ray cells some 
what lignified and with large simple pores. Extract 10 Gm. of powdered 
Senega by means of a Soxhlet apparatus, using 50 Cc. of ether to which 2 drops 
of hydrochloric acid have previously been added. Continue the extraction for 
+ or 5 hours and then add sufficient ether to make the liquid measure 50 Cc. 
Take 25 Ce. of this solution and evaporate it on a water-bath to dryness, the 
residue should not weigh less than 0.300 Gm. and upon dissolving the residue 
with 10 Cc. of chloroform, transferring it to a test-tube and pouring 5 Cc. of 
sulphuric acid beneath the solution, a reddish-brown color should be produced 
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at the zone of contact and the sulphuric acid should show a slightly green fluor- 
escence after the mixture has stood for twenty-four hours. If 10 Cc. of the 
original ethereal solution be poured in a beaker in which previously has been 
placed 10 Cc. of water and the mixture warmed on a water-bath until the ether 
has been evaporated, the aqueous solution, upon filtering and adding a few drops 
of ferric chloride T. S., should become a bright pink-purple. Ash not exceeding 
5 percent. 

Senna.—The drug may include not more than 10 percent. of stem tissues, 
pods, seeds, and other impurities. Alexandria Senna: Usually entire, some- 
times more or less broken, leaflets inequilaterally lanceolate or lance-ovate, from 2 
to 3.5 cm. in length, from 6 to 10 mm. in breadth, having extremely short, stout 
petiolules; acutely cuspidate, entire, subcoriaceous brittle, pale green or gray- 
ish-green, sparsely and obscurely hairy, especially beneath, the hairs appressed; 
odor characteristic; taste somewhat mucilaginous and bitterish. Pods few, 
broadly elliptical, somewhat reniform, dark green, thin and membraneous. 
India Senna: Leaflets usually entire, from 2 to 5 cm. in length, and from 6 to 14 
mm. in breadth, usually more abruptly pointed than those of Alexandria Senna, 
yellowish-green and smooth above, paler beneath; in odor and taste closely re- 
sembling Alexandria Senna. Pods few, elliptical, more or less reniform and 
from 4 to 5 cm. in length. Powder: Alexandria Senna; light green; non- 
glandular hairs, l-celled, conical, often curved, from 0.100 to 0.350 mm. in 
length, walls thick and papillose; calcium oxalate in rosette aggregates, from 
0.009 to 0.010 mm. in diameter, and in 4- to 6-sided prisms, about 0.015 mm. 
in length, usually in crystal-fibers; stomata broadly elliptical, about 0.020 mm. 
in long diameter. In India Senna the powder is slightly darker green than that 
of Alexandria Senna and the hairs are relatively fewer. Mix 0.5 Gm. of 
powdered Senna with 10 Cc. of a solution of potassium hydroxide in alcohol 
(1 in 10), boil the mixture for about 2 minutes, dilute it with 10 Cc. of water 
and filter. Then acidify the filtrate with hydrochloric acid, shake it with ether; 
remove the ethereal layer and shake it with 5 Cc. of ammonia water; the latter 
should be colored yellowish-red. Ash not exceeding 12 percent. Ash insoluble 
in hydrochloric acid not exceeding 3 percent. 

Serpentaria.—The drug may include not more than 10 percent. of the stems. 
Rhizome oblique, subcylindrical, more or less curved, from 10 to 30 mm. in length 
and from 1 to 2 mm. in diameter; externally dark brown, upper portion with 
short stem-bases, from lower and lateral portions, and numerous, long, thin, nearly 
straight, yellowish-brown roots; fracture short; internally yellowish-white, 
wood with broad, eccentric wedges; odor terebinthinate; taste bitter, aromatic. 
Under the microscope transverse sections of the rhizome show an outer layer 
of cork cells; a cortex of 10 to 15 rows of parenchyma, inner bark with 
strongly lignified bast-fibers either single or distributed in a more or less in- 
terrupted circle; a xylem of broad wood wedges separated by broad medullary 
rays about 8 cells wide, the walls being strongly lignified and with numerous 
simple pores; pith eccentric, composed of polygonal cells, the walls being 
lignified and porous. Starch in the cells of cortical parenchyma, medullary 
rays and pith. The root in transverse section shows a compact, 4- to 6-rayed 
stele, and a large starch-bearing cortical area. The stem in transverse section 
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shows an interrupted circle of 6 to 10 fibro-vascular bundles; a cortex with 
a prominent, continuous ring of strongly lignified cells, and a few non-glandular 
hairs. Powder: Grayish-brown; starch grains numerous, single and 2- to 4- 
compound, the individual grains being*more or less spherical or plano-convex, 
and frequently with a central cleft; from 0.003 to 0.014 mm. in diameter; 
lignified elements numerous, consisting of trachez, wood-fibers, medullary ray 
cells and pith cells; a few non-glandular hairs of the stem are occasionally 
present. 

Sinapis Alba.—The drug may include not more than 5 percent. of other 
harmless seeds and other foreign matter. Subglobular, from 1.5 to 2.5 mm. in 
diameter; testa yellowish, nearly smooth; embryo yellowish, oily, with 2 large 
cotyledons; inodorous, taste mildly pungent, acrid. Powder: Light yellowish 
or pale brownish-yellow, developing a slight odor when moistened; consisting 
mostly of tissues of the embryo, containing small aleurone grains and a fixed 
oil, the latter forming in large globules on the addition of hydrated chloral 
T. S.; fragments of seed-coat comparatively few, nearly colorless with small, 
characteristic stone cells and large epidermal cells, the outer walls being mucilag- 
inous. White Mustard does not yield allyl isothiocyanate upon distillation with 
steam (distinction from Black Mustard). Starch not exceeding 2.5 percent. 
Starch test of U. S. P. VIII omitted. Ash not exceeding 9 percent. 

Sinapis Nigra—The drug may include not more than 5 percent. of other 
harmless seeds and other foreign matter. Ellipsoidal or irregularly spheriodal, 
from 1 to 1.6 mm. in diameter; testa deep reddish-brown, sometimes yellowish- 
brown and with a grayish tinge, minutely pitted or reticulate; embryo greenish- 
yellow or dark yellow, oily, with 2 large cotyledons; odor when dry, slight, on 
moistening very irritating; taste strongly pungent, acrid. Powder: Light brown 
or greenish-brown; on moistening developing a strong, pungent, irritating, char- 
acteristic odor; consisting mostly of tissues of the embryo, the cells containing 
small aleurone grains and a fixed oil, the latter forming in large globules on the 
addition of hydrated chloral T. S.; fragments of seed-coat conspicuous, with 
large polyhedral, dark yellow areas, enclosing small yellowish stone cells each 
of the latter with a dark lumen. The powder should contain few or no starch 
grains. Black mustard upon distillation with steam yields allyl isothiocyanate 
(distinction from White Mustard). Starch not more than 2.5 percent. Starch 
test of U. S. P. VIII omitted. Ash not exceeding 9 percent. 

Spigelia.—The rhizome and roots may include not more than 10 percent. of 
stems and other foreign matter. Rhizome horizontal or slightly oblique, more 
or less flexuous, somewhat branched, from 1.5 to 5 cm. in length, from 2 to 5 mm 
in diameter; externally dark brown, slightly annulate with scars of bud scales, the 
upper surface knotty from approximate stem-bases, bearing cup-shaped scars ; 
from the lower and lateral portions arise numerous long, rather coarse, sparingly 
branched, brittle roots; fracture short, internally differentiated into three nearly 
equal zones of pith, wood and bark; odor slightly aromatic; taste bitter, 
pungent. Few, if any, of the roots should exhibit thin, terminal portions with 
the bark stripped from the slender strands of wood; stems usually attached to 
the upper portions of the rhizome nearly cylindrical, attaining a length of 6 
em. and a diameter of 3 mm., light grayish-brown to purplish-brown, nodes 
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annulate, marked by opposite leaf-scars. Under the microscope transverse sec- 
tions of the rhizome show a dark brown, more or less exfoliated epidermal layer ; 
a cortex composed of 10 to 15 rows of starch-bearing parenchyma; a distinct 
zone of sieve tissue from 0.075 to 0.150 mm. in width; a compact woody area 
composed of trachez and tracheids which are hardly distinguishable from each 
other, both kinds of vessels being marked with bordered pores; an internal sieve 
closely resembling the sieve in the bark; and a pith composed of fairly unt 
form, nearly polygonal, thin-walled cells, more or less filled with small starch 
grains. Cystoliths and stone cells are both absent (distinction from Ruellia 
ciliosa Pursh. [Fam. Acanthacee|). Transverse sections of the root show a 
rather large cortex, the cells of which are more or less filled with small starch 
grains and a central stele of 6 or 8 radial fibro-vascular bundles which in the 
older roots are united by a strong development of lignified cells. The stem in 
transverse section is distinguished from the rhizome by a narrower woody zone, 
the tracheze having spiral thickenings, and by a nearly uninterrupted circle of 
non-lignified bast-fibers in the bark. Powder: Grayish-brown; starch grains 
relatively numerous, frequently relatively few, spherical or slightly angular, from 
0.002 to 0.006 mm. in diameter; fragments containing lignified tracheze and 
tracheids conspicuous; fragments of trachez with spiral thickenings relatively 


few; bast-fibers few, very long, non-lignified, occasional fragments of the 


reddish-brown epidermal cells. Ash not exceeding 10 percent. 
Staphisagria—The drug may include not more than 2 percent. of foreign 
vegetable matter. Irregularly triangular, flattened, or somewhat tetrahedral, one 


side being convex, from 4 to 7 mm. in length, from 3 to 6 mm. in breadth; 
externally dark brown, becoming lighter with age, and coarsely reticulate; 
easily cut, showing a somewhat light brown oily endosperm, enclosing a small 
embryo at the pointed end; odor slight, disagreeable; taste intensely bitter and 
acrid. Under the microscope transverse sections show an outer layer of nearly 
tabular, thick-walled, non-lignified: cells, some being extended centrifugally, and 
forming the reticulations of the seed-coat; 2 or 3 rows of parenchyma cells with 
more or less irregular thin walls; a thin layer of very small, thick-walled cells 
with numerous, lattice-like or reticulate pores; endosperm large, composed of 


polygonal cells enclosing small aleurone grains and fixed oil, 


the latter forming 
in large globules on the addition of hydrated chloral T. S. 

Stillingia—When entire, terete, unequally tapering, rarely branched, attaining 
a length of 40 cm., from 0.5 to 3 cm. in diameter, usually in pieces; externally 
reddish-brown, longitudinally wrinkled; fracture very fibrous, externally, the 
bark light reddish-brown, thick, spongy, finely fibrous, with numerous resin cells 
and easily separable from the porous, radiate wood; odor distinct; taste bitter, 
acrid and pungent. Powder: Pinkish-brown or light reddish-brown; starch 
grains numerous, from 0.005 to 0.035 mm. in diameter, mostly single, very 
variable shape, and usually with a central cleft, numerous fragments, with more 
or less tabular secretion cells, containing a reddish-brown, amorphous, resinous 
substance; fragments of trachee mostly with simple pores and associated with 
wood-fibers, the walls being very thin, lignified and possessing numerous, trans- 
verse slit-like, simple pores; bast-fibers long, narrow, the walls thick and slightly 
lignified; fragments of reddish-brown cork cells; occasionally a crystal of cal- 
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cium oxalate in rosette aggregates about 0.035 mm. in diameter. Ash not exceed- 
ing 5 percent. 

Stramonium.—The dried leaves of Datura Stramonium Linné, or of Datura 
Tatula Linné, (Fam. Solanacee), with not more than 10 percent. of stems and 
other foreign matter. Usually much wrinkled and either loose or more or less 
matted together; laminz when entire from 2 to 30 cm. in length, having petioles 
from 0.5 to 8 cm. in length; inequilaterally ovate, summits acute or acuminate, 
bases unequal, one side extending from 3 to 12 mm. below the other, margins 
sinuate, toothed or angled, the teeth being few, acute or acuminate and with 
rounded sinuses, frequently with numerous circular perforations which may have 
become filled with cork; upper surfaces dark green, sparsely hairy, especially 
upon the veins, lower surfaces light green; odor distinct, heavy and narcotic, 
taste unpleasant, nauseous; stems cylindrical, usually flattened, attaining a 
length of 30 cm. and a diameter of 7 mm.; longitudinally wrinkled, occasionally 
with 1 or more deep furrows, light greenish-brown to purplish-brown. Powder: 
Brownish-green; upon clearing the fragments with hydrated chloral T. S., num- 
erous elliptical stomata are observed, about 0.025 mm. in length, and surrounded 
usually with 3 neighboring cells; cells of the mesophyll containing numerous 
small chloroplastids; calcium oxalate either in rosette aggregates, from 0.010 
to 0.020 mm. in diameter, or in rod-like crystals, or in the form of sphenoidal 
micro-crystals; non-glandular hairs few, characteristic, 2- to 4celled, attaining 
a length of 0.500 mm., the basal cell about 0.040 mm. in width, some of the cells 
more or less collapsed, the outer walls with numerous, slight, centrifugal projec- 
tions; glandular hairs few, with 1- to 2-celled stalks and usually 2- to 4-celled, 
glandular heads; trachee annular or spiral, fragments of the tracheal wall 
frequently detached. Stem fragments show large annular or spiral trachez 
which occasionally are thickened, with simple or bordered pores and associated 
with wood parenchyma; fragments with long, narrow, unequally thickened col- 
lenchymatous cells; parenchyma with sphenoidal micro-crystals; wood-fibers oc- 
casional; bast-fibers absent. Ash not exceeding 20 percent. 

Strophanthus.—The dried, ripe seeds of Strophanthus Kombé Oliver, or of 
Strophanthus hispidus De Candolle (Fam. Apocynacez), deprived of the long 
awn. lLance-ovoid, flattened and obtusely edged; from 7 to 20 mm. in length, 
about 4 mm. in breadth and about 2 mm. in thickness; externally of a light fawn 
color with a distinct greenish tinge, silky lustrous from a dense coating of 
closely appressed hairs, (S. Kombé), or light to dark brown, nearly smooth 
and sparingly hairy (S. hispidus), bearing on one side a ridge running from 
about the center to the summit; fracture short and somewhat soft, the fractured 
surface whitish and oily; odor heavy when the seeds are crushed and moistened ; 
taste very bitter. Under the microscope sections of Strophanthus Kombé show 
a seed-coat composed of several layers of more or less collapsed, thin-walled cells 
and from the epidermal layer arise numerous non-glandular hairs, which are from 
0.200 to 0.800 mm. in length, usually more or less bent, thin-walled, and slightly 
lignified at the base; in the raphe occurs a tangentially elongated fibro-vascular 
bundle having numerous spiral trachee; endosperm of from 9 to 30 rows of 
more or less polygonal cells with slightly thickened walls and containing small 
aleurone grains, a fixed oil and strophanthin, the latter being colored bright green 
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upon the addition of sulphuric acid; in the center occur two large plano-convex 
cotyledons having a distinct epidermal layer, a few fibro-vascular bundles and 
numerous parenchyma cells containing aleurone grains, a fixed oil and occa- 
sionally a small amount of strophanthin. Sections of Strophanthus hispidus 
resemble those of S. Kombé, the hairs being fewer, the bases of which are more 
strongly lignified. Powder: Grayish-brown to dark brown; odor distinct; con- 
sisting chiefly of thin-walled parenchyma cells and fragments of long, thin-walled 
hairs, the latter relatively few in S. hispidus; mounts made with hydrated chloral 
T. S. show oil globules; many of the fragments of the endosperm may be colored 
greenish upon the addition of sulphuric acid. The tests with iodine T. S., ferric 
chloride T. S. and mercuric potassium iodide T. S., omitted. Ash not exceed- 
ing 5 percent. 

Sumbul.—The roots of Ferula Sumbul (Kauffmann) Hooker filius (Fam. 
Umbellifere). In transverse segments, attaining a length of 10 cm. and a 
diameter of 7 cm.; externally light brown to dark brown, longitudinally wrinkled 
and showing in the upper portions a smooth, grayish, epidermal layer, occa- 
sionally with the short stem-bases attached; fracture short, fibrous, spongy ; 
internally light yellow or brownish-yellow, arrangement of wood irregular and 
with yellowish-brown or blackish resinous patches frequently extending over the 
entire ends of the segments; odor peculiar, musk-like; taste bitter and somewhat 
aromatic. Powder: Grayish-brown; consisting of numerous, irregular, brown- 
ish-black fragments and well defined isolated trachez, the latter with distinct 
end-walls, and mostly with reticulate thickenings and from 0.030 to 0.100 mm. 
in width, occasional fragments of polygonal epidermal cells with yellowish-brown 
walls; numerous, nearly colorless, yellowish-brown and reddish-brown frag- 
ments consisting of a granular substance in which the cellular structure is not 
well-defined ; long, narrow fragments consisting of more or less collapsed leptome 
or sieve tissue; occasional fragments of well defined parenchyma with a few 
nearly spherical starch grains from 0.003 to 0.012 mm. in diameter. 

Taraxacum.—The dried rhizome and roots of Taraxacum officinale Weber 
(Fam. Composite). Directions for collecting omitted. Cylindrical or somewhat 
flattened, gradually tapering, usually broken in pieces, from 6 to 15 cm. in length, 
from 5 to 15 mm. in thickness; externally brown or blackish-brown, longi- 
tudinally wrinkled, having numerous root and rootlet-scars; crown simple or 
branched with numerous leaf-bases showing annulate markings; odor slight or 
inodorous; taste bitter. Under the microscope sections of the root show a 
porous, pale yellow wood from 1 to + mm. in diameter, surrounded by a light 
brown bark from 2 to 6 mm. in thickness, the latter composed of concentric 
layers of laticiferous vessels and sieve tissues, alternating with whitish inulin- 
bearing parenchyma. The rhizome portions show a small pith. Powder: Light 
brown; parenchyma cells large, thin-walled and containing irregular masses of 
inulin; fragments with yellowish-brown laticiferous vessels; trachez reticulate; 
intermediate fibers non-lignified, with irregular, simple and oblique pores. Ash 
not exceeding 10 percent. 

Tragacantha.—The spontaneously dried gummy exudation from the stems of 
Astragalus gummifer Labillardiére, or from other Asiatic species of Astragalus 
(Fam. Leguminose). In flattened, lamellated fragments varying from ribbon- 
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shaped bands to long and linear pieces, which may be either straight or spirally 
twisted, and from 0.5 to 2.5 mm. in thickness; whitish to light brown in color, 
translucent and horny; fracture short, rendered more easily pulverizable by 
heating to 50° C.; inodorous; taste insipid, mucilaginous. Under the microscope 
sections made from Tragacanth previously softened in water and mounted in 
glycerin should show the lamellz of mucilaginous walls and a few starch grains, 
the latter being mostly spherical and single, occasionally 2- to 3-compound, the 
individual grains from 0.003 to 0.017 mm. in diameter and colored blue with 
iodine. Indian Gum, derived from plants of uncertain origin, upon similar 
treatment and examination, shows numerous threads of a granular substance, 
sometimes the hyphz of a fungus and chains of bacteria, and occasional frag- 
ments of a yellowish-brown or reddish-brown color, containing lignified wood- 
fibers, a few rosette aggregates of calcium oxalate from 0.020 to 0.030 mm. in 
diameter, and a few spherical starch grains from 0.003 to 0.007 mm. in diameter. 
Add 1 Gm. of Tragacanth to 50 Ce. of distilled water; it should swell and form 
a smooth, nearly uniform, stiff, opalescent mucilage and should be free from 
cellular fragments. Indian Gum upon similar treatment forms an uneven muci- 
lage containing a few reddish-brown fragments which are more apparent and 
on stirring separate in the form of coarse, uneven strings. Shake 2 Gm. of 
Tragacanth with 100 Cc. of water until fully swollen and free from lumps, ther 
add 2 Gm. of powdered sodium borate, and shake the mixture thoroughly until 
the salt is dissolved; the mucilage should not lose its transparency, nor exhibit 
any change in consistence, and on pouring should not be slimy or stringy, even 
after standing 24 hours (absence of foreign gums). Boil 1 Gm. of Tragacanth 
with 20 Cc. of water until a mucilage is formed, then add 5 Cc. of hydrochloric 
acid and again boil the mixture for five minutes; no pink nor red color should 
develop (absence of Indian Gum). Powder: Whitish; forming with water a 
translucent mucilage and exhibiting numerous starch grains from 0.003 to 0.025 
mm. in diameter, varying from spherical to elliptical, with occasional 2- to 4- 
compound grains, many of the grains being swollen and more or less altered, 
due to the drying of the Tragacanth before powdering. Powdered Indian Gum 
shows numerous fragments of lignified vegetable tissue. Ash not exceediing 3.5 
percent. 

Triticum.—Usually cut in pieces from 4 to 12 mm. in length and from 1 to 2.5 
mm. in diameter; externally light yellow or yellowish-brown, longtiudinally 
furrowed, smooth, shiny, nodes with circular leaf-scars, a few root-scars and oc- 
casional slender roots; fracture tough, fibrous; internally lemon-yellow and 
with a large, hollow pith; odor slight, aromatic; taste sweetish. Roots filiform 
irregularly branching, attaining a length of 5 cm. and not more than 0.5 mm. 
in thickness, light brown or yellowish brown, frequently covered with long root- 
hairs. Under the microscope, transverse sections show a single layer of strongly 
lignified epidermal cells; a hypodermis of 3 to 6 rows of more or less polygonal 
cells with strongly lignified walls; a cortex of 10 to 16 rows of thin-walled 
parenchyma cells, occasionally with nearly spherical starch grains about 0.005 
mm. in diameter, or with irregular masses of a more or less soluble carbohydrate ; 
among the parenchyma cells and near the hypodermis occur small, widely sep- 
arated fibro-vascular bundles each with a closed sheath of sclerenchymatous fibers ; 
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an endodermis, the lateral and inner walls of the cells being moderately thick- 
ened, strongly lignified and somewhat porous; several layers of sclerenchymatous 
fibers immediately inside the endodermal ring, in which are embedded an inter- 
rupted circle of collateral fibro-vascular bundles having large trachez ; adjoining 
these are usually 8 to 10 rows of parenchyma cells with a few fibro-vascular 
bundles and a pith in which the parenchyma cells are more or less broken or 
absent. Powder: Light yellowish; consisting of irregular, lignified fragments, 
numerous fragments showing trachee with annular or spiral thickenings or 
marked with simple pores and associated with long, narrow, rather thin-walled, 
strongly lignified, sclerenchymatous fibers; fragments of epidermis made up of 
cells rectangular in outline, the longer walls considerably thickened, strongly lig- 
nified and marked with numerous transverse pores; ends of epidermal cells 
usually separated from each other by a very narrow cell with thin walls and few 
pores; numerous fragments of parenchyma rectangular in outline and with thin, 
porous walls. Ash not exceeding 3 percent. 

Ulmus.—Usually in bundles consisting of flat, oblong pieces 30 cm. in length, 
from 10 to 15 cm. in width; outer surface of a light brown or butt color with 
occasional dark brown patches of adhering cork, longitudinally striate and 
with detached bundles of bast-fibers, and colored blackish upon the addition 
of a very diluted iodine T. S.; ‘inner surface light yvellowish-brown nearly 
smooth and finely striate, only slightly darkened upon the addition of a 
very diluted iodine T. S.; fracture fibrous with projecting bast-fibers, the broken 
surface porous, due to the large mucilage cells ; odor distinct ; taste mucilaginous. 
Powder: Very light brown; consisting mostly of fibrous fragments, and a finely 
granular portion made up of small starch grains, the latter being immediately 
colored bluish-black upon the addition of iodine T. S.; starch grains mostly 
spherical or more or less polygonal, usually about 0.003 mm. in diameter, but 
also attaining a diameter of 0.025 mm.; bast-fibers very long, about 0.020 mm. 
in diameter, with rather thin, slightly lignified walls; calcium oxalate in mono- 
clinic prisms, mostly in crystal-fibers, the individual crystals from 0.010 to 
0.025 mm. in diameter; fragments of large mucilage cells with adhering starch 
grains. Macerate 1 part of powdered Ulmus with 40 Cc. of distilled water for 
an hour and filter: the filtrate should be of a rather thick, mucilaginous consist- 
ence. 

Uva Ursi.—The drug may include not more than 5 percent, of stems and 
other foreign matter. Usually more or less entire, laminz obovate or oblong, 
spatulate, from 12 to 30 mm. in length, 5 to 13 mm. in breadth; summits obtuse 
or rounded; margins entire, slightly revolute; bases cuneate, tapering into short, 
stout petioles; upper surfaces dark green, glabrous and shiny, finely reticulate ; 
under surfaces yellowish-green and slightly pubescent, especially on the midribs; 
coriaceous; fracture short; odor aromatic, tea-like; taste astringent and some- 
what bitter. Powder: Olive green; consisting of irregular fragments ; epidermal 
cells polygonal, those of the lower surface showing broadly elliptical stomata 
about 0.035 mm. in length, surrounded by 5 to 8 neighboring cells; cells of meso- 
phyll with chloroplastids and frequently irregular masses of a carbohydrate; 
fragments of fibro-vascular bundles with spiral trachez associated with narrow, 
strongly lignified sclerenchymatous fibers and frequently also with crystal-fibers 
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showing monoclinic prisms, from 0.006 to 0.015 mm. in diameter; numerous frag- 
ments made up of cells having a yellowish-brown content which are colored a 
bluish-black upon the addition of ferric chloride T. S. Add 0.100 Gm. of pow- 
dered Uva Ursi to a watch crystal, cover with another watch crystal and gently 
heat the powder; a crystalline sublimate should be formed consisting of long 
rods and feather-like aggregates which polarize light with a brilliant play of 
colors. Macerate 1 Gm. of powdered Uva Ursi with 10 Ce. of boiling water, 
shake the mixture occasionally until cold and then filter it; the filtrate should 
vield a grayish-purple precipitate upon the addition of a few drops of ferrous 
sulphate T. S. 

Valeriana.—Rhizome upright, from 2 to 4 cm. in length, and from 1 to 2 cm. 
in diameter, usually cut longitudinally into 2 to 4 pieces; externally yellowish- 
brown or dark-brown, upper portion with stem-bases and frequently with a 
short horizontal branch or stolon, and from the outer surface arise numerous, 
slender, brittle roots; fracture of rhizome short and horny, internally light 
brown, with a thick bark and narrow central cylinder; odor pronounced, of 
valeric acid, becoming stronger upon aging; taste sweetish, camphoraceous and 
somewhat bitter. Under the microscope transverse sections of the root show a 
single epidermal layer of papillose cells, some being modified to root hairs; a 
hypodermal layer containing some secretion cells with suberized walls and in 
which are usually numerous small, oily globules and occasionally small prismatic 
crystals; cortical parenchyma, the cells filled with starch, some of the cells near 
the hypodermis containing a few oil globules; an endodermis of thin-walled cells 
surrounding a pericambium; a central cylinder with usually 3 to 5 fibro-vascular 
bundles; trachez with simple and bordered pores. Older roots show a large 
pith of starch-bearing parenchyma, a secondary thickening in the fibro-vascular 
bundles and a periderm of a few layers of cells. Sections of the rhizome show 
a thin periderm, a cortical parenchyma with scattered fibro-vascular bundles, 


a laver of altered cells of the endodermis, numerous, more or less twisted, col- 


lateral, tibro-vascular bundles and a large pith. Powder: Light brown to gray- 
ish-brown; starch grains numerous, from 0.003 to 0.020 mm. in diameter, spher- 
ical, plano-convex, polygonal, 2- to 4-compound and each usually with a central 


cleft; tracheal fragments, the walls having simple and bordered pores or scalari- 
form and reticulate thickenings, accompanied by narrow sclerenchymatous fibers, 


the walls being thin, porous, and strongly lignified; occasional fragments of 


epidermis with root hairs, and fragments of cork. Ash not exceeding 20 percent 
Vanilla— Yielding not less than percent of vanillin. Pods linear, flat- 


>- 


tened, from 15 to 35 cm. in length and from 5 to 9 mm. in breadth; summits 
terminating in flat circular scars; gradually tapering, more or less bent and 
curved or hooked at the bases, or in the Tahiti variety, broad in the middle and 
tapering towards either end, the base closely resembling the summit; externally 
blackish-brown, longitudinally wrinkled, moist-glossy, and occasionally with 
an efflorescence of vanillin in the form of acicular crystals or monoclinic 
prisms; frequently with narrow, elliptical or irregular, more or less wrinkled, 
dark-brown patches of cork; occasionally split into three parts near the tip: 
flexible and tough, 1-locular, containing a blackish-brown pulp and numerovs 
blackish-brown seeds; the latter being flattened, irregularly triangulate or nearly 
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circular in outline, recticulate and varying from 0.250 to 0.300 mm. in diameter ; 
odor and taste characteristic and very agreeable. Under the microscope trans- 
verse sections of the pods show an epidermis with a somewhat thickened outer 
cuticularized tayer having occasionally rounded or conical masses of the excre- 
tion of a gum-like substance; a layer of collenchyma of 1 or 2 rows of cells; a 
thick sarcocarp composed of parenchyma cells in which are embedded an inter- 
rupted circle of fibro-vascular bundles; the parenchyma cells are deeply undulate 
in outline, and usually contain a thin protoplasmic layer enclosing numerous oily 
globules or may possess bundles of raphides of calcium oxalate, the individual 
crystals varying from 0.200 to 0.400 mm. in length; some of the parenchyma 
cells are specially modified and distinguished by their somewhat thickened walls 
with long, oblique, slit-like pores or the thickening may extend in the form of 
broad, spiral bands; in the fibro-vascular bundles the phloem is central, being 
more or less surrounded by a few trachex, the walls possessing slit-like pores 
or spiral thickenings, and at the outside of the bundle is a closed circle of scleren- 
chymatous fibers, the walls being rather thin, strongly lignified, provided with 
numerous, transverse, simple pores, the outer wall of the outer row of fibers 
being irregular or sinuate; from the inner walls of the endocarp arise the pla- 
centz bearing numerous brownish-red or blackish seeds, otherwise from the cells 
of the endocarp arise numerous long; nearly straight hairs, the ends being rounded, 
the hairs being more or less matted together by a gummy or resinous mass in 
which some of the seeds are held; in mounts made in hydrated chloral T. S. or 
potassium hydroxide T. S., the immature, brownish-red seeds show a deeply 
reticulate seed-coat, the cells being of an oblong-polygonal form in surface view. 
Place a few of the crystals, occurring as an efflorescence on the fruit, on a 
microscopic slide or watch crystal and add a drop of phloroglucinol T. S. and 
hydrochloric acid; the solution should immediately acquire a carmine-red color 
(distinction from benzoic acid). Diluted alcohol extractive, not less than 12 
percent. Ash not exceeding 6 percent. 

Veratrum Viride—rThe dried rhizome and roots of Veratrum viride Aiton, 
(Fam. Lilacee), known in commerce as American Hellebore, with not more 
than 5 percent. of stems and other foreign matter. Rhizome upright, obconical, 
usually cut longitudinally into 2 to 4 pieces, from 2 to 7 cm. in length, from 1.5 to 
3 cm. in diameter, externally light brown to dark brown or brownish-black, fre- 
quently bearing at the summit numerous, closely arranged, thin leaf-bases, other- 
wise rough and wrinkled ; somewhat annulate from scars of bud-scales and bear- 
ing in the outer portion numerous roots, the lower part more or less decayed ; 
fracture hard and horny; internally yellowish or grayish-white, marked with 
numerous, irregular fibro-vascular bundles; inodorous but sternutatory; taste 
bitter and acrid. Roots: Nearly cylindrical, from 3 to 8 cm. in length, 1 to 
3 mm. in diameter, externally light brown to yellowish-brown, deeply trans- 
versely wrinkled; fracture short, bark whitish, very thick, enclosing a porous 
central cylinder. Powder: Grayish-brown to dark brown, strongly sternuta- 
tory; starch grains numerous, from 0.003 to 0.020 mm. in diameter, spherical 
or ellipsoidal, single or 2- to 3-compound, the individual grains being often 
swollen or otherwise more or less altered; calcium oxalate in raphides, from 
0.015 to 0.150 mm. in length; fragments with trachee, the walls being more or 
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less strongly lignified and marked with scalariform or reticulate thickenings, 
frequently containing a lemon-yellow substance and associated with narrow, 
slightly lignified, porous, sclerenchymatous fibers; reddish-brown or brownish- 
black cork fragments occasional. 

Viburnum Opulus—The dried bark of Viburnum Opulus Linné (Fam. 
Caprifoliacez ), with not more than 5 percent. of wood and other foreign matter. 
In strips, or occasionally in quills or chip-like fragments, the bark attaining a 
thickness of 3 mm.; outer surface of the thinner pieces of a light gray color 
with crooked, longitudinal, purplish-brown stripes and very small brown lenti- 
cels, the thicker pieces purplish-red or occasionally blackish, except when very 
young, and more or less finely fissured or thinly scaly; inner surface varying in 
color from yellowish to rusty-brown, with very short oblique striz, except where 
the outer wood layer adheres; fracture short and weak, the fractured surface 
mostly whitish, varying to pale brown in the inner layer, rusty-brown in the 
outer layer covering green, tangential, phelloderm plates; odor strong and char- 
acteristic; taste mildly astringent and decidedly bitter. Under the microscope 
sections show an outer corky layer, of 5 to 25 rows of cells, the walls nearly, 
colorless, frequently thickened on the inner surface, individual cork cells from 
0.015 to 0.045 mm. in radial diameter and from 0.030 to 0.075 mm. in tangential 
diameter; outer bark of about 10 rows of cells containing a brownish- 
yellow, amorphous substance, small starch grains or chloroplastids, medullary 
rays 1 to 2 cells in width, usually not more than 1 cell wide, inner bark with 
occasional groups of bast-fibers composed of 1 to 10 cells, the walls being very 
thick, non-lignified, lamellated and finely porous; adhering wood with large 
trachee having scalariform or reticulate thickenings, and being surrounded by 
wood-fibers with thick lignified walls; starch grains, mostly in cells of paren 
chyma and medullary rays, either single or compound, the individual grains not 
exceeding 0.006 mm. in diameter; calcium oxalate in rosette aggregates, from 
0.015 to 0.040 mm. in diameter; numerous fragments of parenchyma cells, the 
lumina filled with a reddish-brown amorphous substance. The bark of Acer spi- 
catum Lamarck (Fam. Aceracez), is distinguished by the smaller cork cells with 
very thick walls, the individual cells from 0.006 to 0.008 mm. in radial diameter 
and about 0.020 mm. in tangential diameter, medullary rays from 1 to 3 cells 
in width, mostly 2 to 3 cells wide; bast-fibers numerous, in tangential groups, 
calcium oxalate in monoclinic prisms, chiefly in the outer cortex, the individual 
crystals being from 0.010 to 0.040 mm. in length, smaller crystals being associated 
with the bast-fibers in the inner bark. Powder: Light grayish-brown, consisting 
of irregular fragments; cork cells polygonal, with thin, colorless walls; paren 
chyma with rosette aggregates of calcium oxalate, from 0.010 to 0.040 mm. in 
diameter; starch grains very small and mostly in parenchyma cells; fragments 
of parenchyma containing a brownish-yellow amorphous substance; occasional 
tracheal fragments associated with lignified wood-fibers. The powder of the 
bark of Acer spicatum shows numerous prismatic crystals of calcium oxalate, 
from 0.010 to 0.040 mm. in length, and groups of bast-fibers with adjoining crys- 
tal-fibers. 

Viburnum Prunifolium.—The bark may include not more than 5 percent. of 
wood and other foreign matter. In irregular, transversely curved or quilled 
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pieces, from 1.5 to 6 cm. in length, from 0.5 to 1.5 mm. in thickness; outer sur- 
face grayish-brown, or where the outer cork has scaled off, brownish-red, longi- 
tudinally wrinkled; inner surface reddish-brown, longitudinally striated; frac- 
ture short but uneven, showing in bark which is young or of medium thickness a 
dark brown cork, a brownish-red outer cortex, and a whitish inner cortex in 
which are numerous light yellow groups of sclerenchymatous tissues; odor 
slight ; taste distinctly bitter and somewhat astringent. Powder: Dark brown; 
stone cells numerous, large, often elongated, thick-walled and strongly lignified ; 
bast-fibers few; crystals of calcium oxalate from 0.015 to 0.035 mm. in diameter, 
occurring mostly in rosette aggregates, occasionally in crystal-fibers ; monoclinic 
prisms of calcium oxalate few. 

Zanthoxylum.—The dried bark of Zanthoxylum americanum Miller, known 
in commerce as Northern Prickly Ash Bark, of Zanthoxylum Clava-Herculis 
Linné, known in commerce as Southern Prickly Ash Bark (Fam. Rutacezx). 
Northern Prickly Ash Bark: In transversely curved fragments or quills, from 
2 to 15 cm. in length; bark from 0.5 to 2 mm. in thickness; outer surface light 
gray to brownish-gray with grayish patches of foliaceous lichens bearing numer- 
ous small black apothecia; longitudinally wrinkled and with numerous whitish 
lenticels, the cork occasionally abraded showing the yellowish or orange colored 
inner bark; inner surface yellowish-white, finely longitudinally striate and usually 
with numerous, bright, shining crystals; fracture short, uneven; odor slight, 
taste bitter, acrid, becoming pungent. Under the microscope transverse sections 
of Northern Prickly Ash Bark show an outer corky layer consisting of 4 to 
20 rows of cells, the tangential walls being strongly thickened and lignified, a 
layer of collenchyma composed of 8 to 10 rows of tangentially elongated cells, 
with very thick walls and containing plastids; a more or less indistinct row of 
endodermal cells beneath which is an interrupted circle of small groups of 
primary bast-fibers; the inner bark consists of numerous parenchyma cells 
among which are included large oil secretion reservoirs, separated by medul- 
lary rays which are mostly one-cell in width; the parenchyma cells as well as the 
oil secretion reservoirs contain numerous colorless oily globules. Scrapings from 
the inner surface show numerous rod-shaped crystals and flat prisms from 0.015 
to 0.250 mm. in length, which polarize light with a display of bright colors. 
Southern Prickly Ash Bark: In transversely curved or irregular, oblong flat- 
tened pieces, or in quills, from 2 to 40 cm. in length, bark from 1 to 4 mm. in 
thickness; outer surface light gray to brownish-gray marked by numerous large 
barnacle-shaped projections of cork from 0.5 to 3.5 cm. in thickness, otherwise 
with numerous grayish patches of foliaceous lichens, bearing numerous black- 
ish apothecia, and numerous, elliptical lenticels; inner surface light yellowish- 
brown to olive brown, obscurely longitudinally striate and free from crystals, 
odor and taste as in Northern Prickly Ash Bark. Under the microscope transverse 
sections of Southern Prickly Ash show a strong development of lignified cork oc- 
curring in the form of rings, the successive layers being separated by several 
rows of narrow tabular cells strongly thickened on the tangential walls; a thin 
layer of collenchyma followed by the other tissues of the primary cortex and 
consisting of small groups of rather large stone cells and occasional, scattered 
groups of bast-fibers and parenchyma; the inner bark consists of parenchyma, 
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a more or less indistinct leptome or sieve tissue and among which are numerous 
large, light yellowish oil secretion reservoirs, medullary rays from 1 to 2 cells 
in width; and occasional groups of stone cells and bast-fibers; starch grains 
numerous, nearly spherical, from 0.002 to 0.010 mm. in diameter, and occurring 
in the parenchyma cells and medullary rays; calcium oxalate chiefly in monoclinic 
prisms from 0.010 to 0.025 mm. in diameter, occurring in crystal-fibers and in 
parenchyma cells of the primary cortex. Powder of Zanthoxylum: Light 
grayish-brown, consisting mostly of irregular fragments; cork cells nearly color 
less and strongly lignified fragments of parenchyma containing either small 
starch grains, oily globules or monoclinic prisms of calcium oxalate; stone cells in 
small groups with thick, colorless walls contain frequently a reddish-brown con- 
tent, bast-fibers few and non-lignified. In the Northern Prickly Ash, the stone 
ceils and calcium oxalate crystals are usually absent and the fragments of cork 
relatively less numerous. 

Zingiber.—The outer cortical layer may be either partially or completely re- 
moved. Jamaica Ginger: Rhizomes free from the outer corky layers, in hort- 
zontal, laterally compressed, irregularly branched pieces, 4 to 16 cm. in length, 
and from 4 to 20 mm. in thickness; externally light brown, longitudinally striate, 
ends of the branches with depressed stem scars; fracture short-fibrous, mealy 
and resinous; internally yellowish to light brown, cortex thin, endodermis, a 
thin yellow layer enclosing a large central cylinder with numerous groups of 
fibro-vascular bundles and yellowish oil cells; odor agreeably aromatic; taste 
aromatic and pungent. African Ginger: Rhizomes with cork partly removed on 
the flattened sides, the patches without cork smooth and of a light brown color. 
the portions with cork longitudinally or reticulately wrinkled and grayish- 
brown; fracture short or short-fibrous; internally lemon-yellow or dark bluish 
with yellowish oil secretion cells and light yellow to reddish-brown resin cells; 
odor strongly aromatic, taste intensely pungent. Calcutta Ginger: Rhizomes 
resembling the African Ginger, the branches or “fingers” being somewhat larger, 
and with a considerable proportion of shriveled pieces; externally grayish- 
brown or grayish-blue; fracture short and mealy, or horny; internally light yel 
low or light brownish-yellow with numerous yellowish oil cells and yellowish- 
brown resin cells; odor aromatic; taste starchy and strongly pungent. Calicut 
Ginger: Rhizomes resembling African Ginger, more of the periderm being usu- 
ally removed; externally more or less uniformly light brown; fracture short or 
short-fibrous and mealy; internally light or brownish-yellow with numerous yel 
lowish oil and resin cells; odor aromatic; taste very pungent. Cochin Ginger: 
Rhizomes with most of the corky layer removed on the flattened sides; exter- 
nally light brown to grayish-yellow; fracture short and mealy; internally yellow- 
ish-white with numerous yellowish oil cells and brownish-red or blackish resin 
cells ; odor aromatic ; taste pungent but not so persistent as in the African variety 
Japanese Ginger: Rhizome somewhat resembling Cochin Ginger but usually 
with a thin coating of lime; externally nearly smooth or slightly wrinkled and 
of a whitish color; fracture short and very mealy; internally varying from a yel 
lowish-white to light brown and with numerous brownish-red resin cells; odor 
aromatic ; taste pungent. Powder: Light yellow, or light brown to dark brown; 
starch grains numerous and varying greatly in the different varieties, in form 
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and size being nearly spherical, ovoid, ellipsoidal or pear-shaped and frequently 
with a characteristic beak, usually from 0.005 to 0.040 mm., occasionally from 
0.045 to 0.060 mm., in long diameter; sclerenchymatous fibers long, thin-walled, 
non-lignified, with oblique pores, and distinctly undulate on one side; oil secre- 
tion cells with suberized walls and containing a light yellowish or yellawish- 
brown, oily substance; cork cells absent in the Jamaica variety. Non-volatile 
ether extract not less than 2 percent. Alcoholic extract not less than 4 percent. 
Ash not exceeding 8 percent. 





SOME REFORM MEASURES FOR THE A. PH. A. 
The Association Has Grown So Fast That Reorganization is an Imperative Necessity— 
Particularly is This True of the Annual Conventions, Which are in 


Need of More System and Method. 


HARRY B. MASON, DETROIT. 


The time has come for the American Pharmaceutical Association to undergo 
a more or less radical reorganization. This statement does not imply that the 
A. Ph. A. has lost its vitality and is in need of fresh energy. Not at all. On 
the contrary, indeed, the trouble arises from too much energy instead of too 
little, and what is needed is that this energy, in its manifold manifestations, shall 
be harnessed up and co-ordinated in a more intelligent manner. This is particu- 
larly true of the annual meetings. 

The fact of it is, the A. Ph. A. has undergone a great development during the 
last ten years. It has spread out in many directions. It is like a growing boy 
whose original suit of clothes has been lengthened in the legs, extended in the 
arms, widened in the seat, and enlarged here and there until the result is some- 
what grotesque. What is required is a new suit of clothes, cut to fit the A. Ph. 
A. in its present proportions. 

The Confusion at Nashville. The situation at Nashville last August was one 
of confusion worse confounded. There were the seven regular sections of the 
Association, each holding two or three sessions. There was the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy with four or five sessions. 
There was the annual meeting of the Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties 
There was the joint conference of the latter two bodies and the section on edu- 
cation and legislation of the A. Ph. A. The Revision Committee of the U. S. 
P. seized upon the occasion to hold two or three meetings. The Revision Com- 
mittee of the N. F. did precisely the same thing. The Pharmaceutical Syllabus 
Committee met every night from 9:30 until 12 or 1 in an effort to complete the 
second edition of the book. The new House of Delegates of the A. Ph. A., organ- 
ized the year before, held three sessions, and its Committee on Resolutions one or 
two in addition. The new Section on Pharmacopceias and Formularies held two 
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sessions, and the new Women’s Section three. The Council met every morning 
at 9, and the groups of alumni of the various pharmacy schools and colleges 
grasped the opportunity to have meetings, luncheons and dinners in behalf of 
their alma maters. Besides all of which there were meetings galore of an in- 
definite number of committees of one kind and another. 

As if all this were not enough, a proposition was advanced to create still an- 
other section of the A. Ph. A.—a section on materia medica and pharmacognosy 
With it all there was no let-up in the work from 9 o'clock in the morning until 
1 or 2 o'clock the next morning. Everybody was tired out. Everybody was 
more or less befuddled by the multiplicity of business. 

The Need for a Pruning Knife. Now what ought to be done? 

There are several things to do by way of simplifying and improving the 
annual conventions, and what I shall have to say will touch upon this phase of 
the subject alone. The first thing is to get a sharp pruning knife and cut out a 
lot of things from the meetings that do not belong there. Some of these things 
can well be dispensed with entirely. Others may be taken care of by the 
Journal of the A. Ph. A. and by the Council. 

First, as to those things which we can eliminate. What has often been re- 
ferred to in chaste and elegant language as the “hot air” of the opening session 
should be tabooed. The day has passed when conventions were such novelties 
that they had to be called to the attention of state and city officials, and when 
the members of associations delighted to have welcoming speeches from these 
notables. Oratory is all well enough, but it bores people to death who go to a 
convention to transact business and to get something accomplished. Cut it out! 
Also cut out, or greatly condense, the formal installation of officers at the last 
session. 

Then the standing committees of the A. Ph. A. need some culling. The Com- 
mittee on the Revision of the Pharmacopeeia is useless. The Committee on the 
Drug Market is obsolete. The Report on the Progress of Pharmacy is a feature 
of great value and importance, but it ought not to be considered at the annual 
meeting at all. Print it in a separate volume, or in the Journal of the A. Ph. A., 
and let it go at that. What can be said about it at the meeting itself is so in- 
complete that it is of very little value anyway. 

There are several committees which are appointed by the Council and which 
make their reports in the Journal. They ought not to take up the time of the 
Association at the annual convention. If any other report is needed than the 
one printed in the official organ, let it be rendered to the Council itself. The 
time of the annual meeting is valuable and precious. It should be husbanded. 
It should be devoted to business that cannot be attended to by the Council or in 
the official publication. 

Still more in the way of elimination may possibly be done. Some members 
of the Association think we have gone too far in the creation of separate sections. 
They would have us return to the days of two or three sections. I do not agree 
with them. I do think, however, that the proposed Section on Materia Medica 
and Pharmacognosy should not be established. I think further that the Section 
on Pharmacopeeias and Formularies, created three or four years ago, should be 
abandoned. Its work can be taken care of elsewhere. 
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All the other sections, unless it be the one given up to history, should be re- 
tained. They are devoted, respectively, to commercial papers, scientific inter- 
ests, education and legislation, and practical pharmacy and dispensing. 

These are all needed. To go any further in the direction of specialization, 
however, would be folly. The Association isn’t big enough, even if there are 
enough subjects. If we have too many sections, there won't be audiences enough 
to go around. 

Still continuing the subject of elimination, so far as the annual gatherings are 
concerned, it is at least an open question whether the meetings of the two 
auxiliary bodies, the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy and the Con- 
ference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, should not be held either late the week be- 
fore, or early the week following, the convention of the A. Ph. A. These bodies 
add somewhat to the confusion of A. Ph. A. week, and to a certain extent take 


away from the attendance upon the various sections. 


A Rational Program. So much, then, on the subject of elimination. Now 
for what is left. After all possible eliminations have been made, there inevitably 
remains a great mass and variety of work. There is no objection to this, but 
there is a vital need of classifying and co-ordinating the work intelligently. It 
is perfect folly to have a hit-and-miss program that nobody knows anything 
about, and that keeps people on the jump pretty nearly twenty-four hours every 
day for six working days. 

The first thing to do is to keep the evenings free for rest, recreation, and social 
intercourse. Condense the work into the morning and afternoon periods. Start 
the section meetings in the morning at 9 o'clock, or not later than 9:30. In ordet 
to do this it will be necessary to have the Council meet in the evening. This 
august body, by prolonging its meetings so far toward noon every morning, 
delays and postpones the regular work of the sections, and nothing seems to me 
more important than that this evil should be eliminated. By starting the sections 
at 9 or 9:30 in the morning, a lot of good work can be done during the hours when 
people are fresh, unwearied and interested. This would make powerfully for 
added zest and profit. 

But if you permit no section work in the evening, and if you restrict it to the 


morning and afternoon periods, you practically limit the number of work periods 


to eight. With five or six sections, each holding two or three sessions, making 
a total of twelve or fifteen sessions altogether, the present scheme of concurrent 
meetings will of course have to be retained. To this there is no possible ob- 
jection. Indeed, the concurrent session idea can perhaps be developed more in 
the future than it has been in the past. Perhaps it can be extended so far as 
to condense the period of the annual meeting from six days into three or four, as 
is done by the American Medical Association. Many people are in favor of 


such a change. 


Co-ordinating the Sections. What is needed, though, is a far better and more 
perfect co-ordination among the sections. As a man sits in one room, listening 
to the business of one section, he should know precisely what is going on across 
the hall or upstairs in other rooms at the same time. This will enable him to 
hear all that he wants to hear. It will likewise prevent him from being bored 
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to death in one section when something is going on in another that would hit his 
particular taste. 

There are two ways of accomplishing this co-ordination. In the first place we 
have never worked out a printed program of the -right sort. It ought to be 
possible to print one united program containing the detailed programs of all the 
different sections. It ought also to be possible to assign a paper arbitrarily to a 
definite session, and to its proper place in the program of that session, so that 
members can know approximately when certain subjects are coming up for at- 
tention. To supplement this, however, there should be established a system of 
blackboards, with two or three hotel “pages,” so that the members in any one 
room would be notified what is simultaneously going on in the other rooms, and 
kept in touch perfectly with the multifarious work of the association. I am glad 
that Leonard A. Seltzer, local secretary this year, is going to systematize this 
blackboard scheme and see what can be done with it at the Detroit meeting in 
August. 

Leave Time for Discussions! \Vith the section work co-ordinated in this 
way, and with the members kept in touch with what is going on everywhere, it 
would easily be possible to give each section more sessions and thus provide 
time for the proper discussion of papers—a thing which has not been practica- 
ble now for many years. The discussions are often more important than the 
papers themselves. If a man only goes to a meeting to hear papers read, he 
might as well stay home and read them in the drug journals, with pipe and 
slippers, and with his feet on the mantel. 

To recapitulate: If we eliminate from the annual convention what can easily 
be dispensed with, as suggested in the first portion of this paper, and if we 
work out a better co-ordination of the work of the different sections, we shall 
make an enormous improvement in the annual meetings. We shall get rid of 
what is unessential; we shall enable a member to hear everything that he really 
wants to hear; and we shall provide time for debate and interchange of opinion. 


A Censor Required. At least one other thing is necessary. There should be 
some censorship exercised over the papers accepted for the different sections. 
One great objection to increasing the multiplicity of sections is that the different 
chairmen promptly begin a competition with one another to secure as many papers 
as possible. It becomes a matter of pride to see how long a list can be secured. 
The inevitable result is that a large majority of the material is poor and ought 
never to be prepared at all. Another result is that papers frequently get into the 
wrong section. 

There ought to be some individual or some committee with authority over the 
different sections. Who can better serve in this capacity than the general sec- 
retary? He is really the general manager of the association, and he knows more 
about its activities than anybody else. I believe that the chairmen of the dif- 
ferent sections should report to the general secretary; that he should have the 
authority of a censor; that he should eliminate papers if he thinks best; that he 
should re-assign papers if he deems such action necessary; and that he should 
get up, or have someone else to do sounder his supervision, a co-ordinated pro- 
gram of the meeting. He should be general manager of the association in 
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name and in effect, and he should have all the functions of a general manager 
of a private corporation. 

A Great Past—A Greater Future. Now I do not want to be misunderstood in 
making these criticisms. I do not want any reader to get the notion that I think 
the A. Ph. A. is all wrong. On the contrary, the A. Ph. A. is the one great 
catholic organization in American pharmacy—the one organization acting like 
a parent to all the others—representing every phase and branch of the calling, 
and doing foundational work of an indispensable character. It is an association 
with a great past. It is an association with a still greater future. My only point 
is that it has outgrown the clothes of a growing youth and now needs the equip- 
ment of the adult it has come to be. Particularly are the annual meetings in 
need of reform if they are successfully, intelligently, and efficiently to handle 
the vast amount of work undertaken by the association.—The Bulletin of Phar- 
macy. 


SYRUP OF FERROUS IODIDE. 


W. C. ALPERS, SC. D., CLEVELAND. 


There are few preparations in the Pharmacopceia that have given more annoy- 
ance and caused more difficulties to the pharmacist than the syrup of iodide of 
iron. The literature on this syrup, from the first day of its appearance, is very 
voluminous and hundreds of writers on pharmaceutical subjects in all civilized 
countries have recommended various methods for its preparation and given 
direction for its preservation. The history of this syrup, as shown in the various 
editions of our own Pharmacopceia, demonstrates the gradual development of its 
understanding. 

A liquid preparation of ferrous iodide appears first in the second edition of 
the U. S. P. (1840) under the name of Liquor Ferri Iodidi. It was made of 
iron wire and iodine and contained 5 fluidounces of honey in a finished product 
of 20 fluidounces. In the following edition, the third (1850), the honey was 
replaced by 12 ounces of sugar, but the preparation was still called a solution. 
The name syrup appears for the first time in the fourth edition (1860). The 
formula directs the addition of two troy ounces of iodine to a mixture of 300 
grains of iron wire and water, and filtration of the resulting green liquid into 
simple syrup heated to 212° FF. The syrup is to be preserved in well-stoppered 
two-ounce bottles. Here we see that the value of applying heat is recognized. 
No change in the formula was made in the fifth edition (1870). In the sixth 
revision (1880), of the Pharmacopoeia, which shows throughout many marked 
improvements over the preceding ones, weights were replaced by parts and the 
finished product brought to 1000 parts, which designation afterwards gave way 
to cubic centimeters. Syrup of: ferrous iodide is here described as a syrupy 
liquid containing 10 percent of ferrous iodide. It is made from 25 parts of iron 
and &2 parts of iodine. The liquor is filtered into 600 parts of sugar and the 
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syrup heated to the boiling point, before putting it into small, completely filled and 
well-stoppered bottles. It is to be kept exposed to daylight. In the seventh 
revision the iodine is increased to 83 parts and the liquor filtered through a funnel, 
the lower end of which dips below the surface of the sugar in order to prevent 
contact with the air. The instructions as to daylight were omitted. Here, too, 
we find for the first time directions for testing the syrup. In the eighth edition 
more changes were made. The percentage of ferrous iodide was reduced from 
ten to five, and two percent of hypophosphorous acid added as a preservative. 
Fifty grams of sugar are at once added to the aqueous boiling solution of ferrous 
iodide, before filtering it into the remainder of the sugar, which is to be dis 
solved by heat. No directions are given as to keeping the finished product. 

The history of this syrup in the United States Pharmacopeeia, as well as that 
of all other pharmacopeeias, reveals the difficulties that are encountered in its 
preparation and the various methods employed to overcome them. 

No matter how carefully the original ingredients—iron, iodine, water—are 
selected and tested as to their purity, the reaction between them will not always 
proceed alike. The pharmacopeeias of all nations take notice of this peculiarity. 
They direct the addition of cold water to check the reaction, and gentle heating 
to promote the reaction, if necessary. It has never been explained why this 
different behavior in so simple a preparation should exist. In similar chemical 
processes a remedy for too violent reaction is sometimes found in the use of a 
catalyzer and some experiments made in this direction with the solution of 
ferrous iodide seem to indicate that it could be used here to advantage. I have 
tried a coil of clear, bright iron wire put in a porcelain dish with the chemicals 
to be of great service, the reaction proceeding gently and steadily so that neither 
heat nor cold water were needed. Dr. P. Bohrisch, of Dresden, in a recent article 
on this subject, recommends the use of a bright iron spatula to be held in the 
solution during the reaction. 

That the stability of the syrup is increased by heating, was soon recognized. 
Hager, in his handbook, recommended it long before the pharmacopeeias 
adopted it. Hager’s idea was that the heat would invert some of the sugar, and 
that invert sugar was more stable than ordinary sugar. Following this sugges- 
tion O. Linde recommended the use of invert sugar, and Scheling claimed that 
glucose was still better. This last claim was explained by others as owing to 
the small amount of sulphurous acid always present in glucose. This again led 
to the addition of sulphurous acid in the form of sodium bisulphite. A number 
of other preservatives were also tried. Constatin-Tamasici, a noted French 
pharmacist, recommended the addition of six drops of lactic acid to one litre, 
while others preferred tartaric acid. Hausmann recommended hypophos- 
phorous acid, a suggestion that had been made before by J. F. Judge in the 
American Journal of Pharmacy in 1876. The addition of 5 percent of pure 
alcohol is also mentioned in French journals as a good means of preserving the 
syrup. The latest chemical to be recommended is citric acid. Extensive ex- 
periments were made with it and at present three pharmacopeeias, the Swiss, the 
Austrian and the Belgian, direct citric acid to be added in quantities of 0.5 to 1 
percent. 
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Besides the preservatives the mode of keeping the finished syrup was carefully 
examined. Here also the investigators arrived at different results. Some recom- 
mended dark bottles, others light ones; some kept their product in dark closets, 
others exposed it to direct sunlight, and again others to diffused light. The di- 
rections in successive editions of nearly every pharmacopeeia sufficiently show the 
tendency of the respective time and the changes that took place in the minds of 
the revisors. 

In all these efforts to find the proper preservative for the syrup of iodide of 
iron the object in view was the preservation of color and taste of the syrup when 
kept on the shelves of the shops. But this is not sufficient, as has often been 
pointed out. If a physician orders two ounces of the syrup to be taken three 
times a day in doses of ten drops, there are about 100 doses in the bottle and the 
medicine will last longer than a month, during which time the color will often 
change. Every dispenser has had the experience that a customer will return 
with a bottle containing this syrup and ask if the changed color is an indication 
of deterioration. Our efforts should therefore be directed to prepare a syrup 
of iodide of iron that will keep not only on the shelves of the shop, but also in the 
hands of the patient when the bottle is opened several times a day. 

Recognizing the difficulties of preparing and preserving this syrup the manu- 
facturers of pharmaceuticals have tried to relieve the pharmacists of this care (!) 
by preparing a concentrated solution of the iodide of iron, from which the syrup 
of ferrous iodide is made by admixture with simple syrup. The remedy would 
be a good one provided a solution can be made that will keep. Experience, how- 
ever, shows that these solutions, after opening the containers a few times, are 
subject to the same discoloration as the syrup. 

When I was entrusted with the chairmanship of the sub-committee on syrups 
and elixirs for the 9th revision of our Pharmacopceia I commenced a series of 
experiments with a number of- syrups, among others the syrup of ferrous 
iodide. More than sixty samples of the latter were examined. Some were 
bought from reputable druggists, some from manufacturers, some were made 
from solutions, but the majority were prepared according to the formule of 
various pharmacopeeias. Every method known was employed. Granulated sugar, 
lump sugar, invert sugar and glucose were tried; also filtering the solution cold 
and hot into sugar or syrup. Heating the solution and heating the finished 
product was resorted to. All the recommended preservatives were tried. Some 
bottles were opened 3 times a day for a month and 5 to 10 drops taken out. 
Tests were made for free iodine, at the beginning of the work, after 3 months 
and after 6 months. The amount of ferrous iodide present was determined by 
the silver nitrate method of the Pharmacopeeia. All observations were carefully 
noted. 


The results of this long series of observations are as follows: 


The presence of a catalyzer during the preparation of the solution is desirable. A coil of 
bright iron wire or a bright iron spatula may be used. 


The solution should be brought to the boiling point and the sugar dissolved in it at once by 
the aid of heat. 


It is immaterial whether the finished syrup is again boiled or not. 
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The finished syrup should be kept in small, well stoppered, completely filled bottles in ordi- 
nary daylight. The color of the glass is immaterial. 

Neither invert sugar nor glucose are preferable to granulated sugar. 

Syrup of iodide of iron made from the best ingredients does not need any preservative to 
remain perfect on the shelves of the shop. The samples with hypophosphorous acid kept 
equally well as those without it; but its addition is neither an advantage nor a necessity. 

After dispensing, or when the bottles are opened several times a day, citric acid is the best 
preservative; but its power seems to be restricted to a limited time, after which discoloration 
takes place very rapidly. 

When the pale green color of the syrup has changed to lemon yellow or light brown, the 
loss of ferrous iodide is very small, ranging from one-fourth to three-fourths of one percent 
of the required quantity. 

On the strength of these results the conclusion may be drawn that syrup of iodide of iron, 
when prepared from pure chemicals, does not need any preservative. When dispensed in 
bottles that will be opened several times a day, the additian of one-half of one percent of 
citric acid is advisable, provided the prescribed quantity will be consumed within thirty days. 
\ slight change of the color during the prescribed time of taking it is negligible. 


ASH CONTENT OF CRUDE DRUGS. 


E. L. MAINES, PHAR. D. 


Ash standards of crude drugs have been given more consideration of late 
years than formerly and are now included in the United States Pharmacopceia 
and the more widely known foreign pharmacopeeias. Ash limitations were first 
introduced in the second edition of the German Pharmacopeeia, published in 1882 
and in the United States Pharmacopoeia of 1880. 

On account of the difficulty in securing reliable data on these ash standards, 
an investigation was begun in our laboratory with the object of securing suita- 
ble standards and ascertaining the actual variation in ash content of the various 
drugs. 

These determinations were made upon the commercial air dried drugs after 
having been reduced to a fine powder (No. 60 if possible) and the sample incin- 
erated until the residue was free from carbon, employing such means as to insure 
perfect combustion. The sample was placed in a tared porcelain crucible and at 
first, heated gently in a Bunsen flame, the temperature being gradually increased, 
or a blast lamp employed, until the residue ash contained no unconsumed carbon. 

The ash standards as set by the various pharmacopeeias are not all that could 
he desired. Most striking variations may be seen in ash standards for the same 
drug in different pharmacopceias as was clearly shown in a paper by M. I. Wil- 
bert (Jour. A. Ph. A., May, 1912) and in which he gives a table of ash limita- 
tions for the recently published pharmacopeeias. 

The importance of ash examinations in determining the quality of crude drugs 
should not be overlooked as they form one of the best tests as to quality, uni- 
formity, etc. 

The Report of the Committee on Drug Market for 1913 contains ash determi- 
nations for nearly all of the crude drugs reported. 
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The ash standards of the various pharmacopoeias and other authorities, a1 


given as a means of comparison with the results reported. 


TABLE SHOWING ASH CONTENT OF CRUDE DRUGS 


ndition. ish %o. Remarks.* 

\ aN 4 Ph. G., I a ~ reo ] 
I I Ph. Helv PI N >. 3 
i 

\e iN 2 ¢ 4 2.82 

Acacia No. 2.. granular 2 

Aconite Root (German SO to 0.95 

A\conite Root... ere 2 

Althea Root..... powder 8.18 to 10.35 K., 5 P Belg., 6%; P Aust., Pl 
Ile _ ™ Pp Ndl., 7 

Aloes, Socotrine. powdered 1.63 to 8.95 K., 4%; Ph. G., Ph. Aust., 1 - Ph. Fr., Ph 
Helv Ph. Ndl., 1 P I 2 s 

Agaric, White.... granular 1.29 

angelica weed (Europear granular 7.16 to 7.35 

Asafctida ..... Pa ree powdered 8.73 to 16.79 u. &. w. Ph. GG, 265; Ph. ital, Pa: Pe. 
Ph. Svec., Ph. Aust., Ph., Belg., P Ndl., 
10%; Ph. Helv., 20° 

DE Rid éendcedeenonte granular 0.4 U. S. D., 2.15% ash 

ae granular S4 to 2.41 

Belladonna Leaves...........+- granular 6.25 to 13.30 Ph. G., Ph. Helv., Ph. Aust, 

Berberis Aquifolium........... ground 2.85 to 3.20 

Berberis Aquifolium......... granular 2.64 to 2.78 

Berberis Aquifolium........... powdered 2.07 to 2.54 

Rlack Haw, Bark of Root..... granular 11.54 to 12.64 

Black Haw, Bark of Root.... ground 12.38 to 13.41 

Black Haw, Bark of Root..... 12.81 K., 10% ash. Sample very dirty, 
much silicious matter. 

Waee ROG sic civics ésccccccscce] Qtanulat 5.27 to 7.42 

gO ee ...| ground 7.23 

ee? ere ey 6.78 to 7.84 

Blue Flag Root......... ....| granular 3.14 

ee ee errr whole sd. 2.58 

DN cio Wiia «eae ened 3.84 to 4.60 

Buchu, Short..............-..| ground 4.75 

Buchu, with Stems....... ....| granular 5.24 U. S. D., 4.40% to 4.69% ash 

Buckthorn Bark..............| granular 5.15 to 5.84 K., 5 to 6% ash. 

Burdock Root (Foreign) ...| granular 4.20 to 10.45 

Calamus Root.....,........... granular 2.75 to 3.81 

Cannabis (African)............ granular 18.80 


~ 


‘annabis Indica...............| powaered | 14.00 to 20.89 
‘antharides, Russian powdered 6.61 U. S. P., Ph. G., Ph. Helv., Ph. Aust., 8%; 
Ph. Ndl., 9%; Ph. Ital., 7% ash 


~ 


ON ee ere Terre re powdered 6.86 to 6.96 

ara n dy eRe ck granular 5.10 to 6.19 Ph. B., Ph. G., Ph. Helv., Ph. Aust, 646%; 
| Ph. Hung., 5% ash; K., 4 to 6% ash. 

Caraway Seed (Wutch)........) granular 5.93 to 6.82 U. S. P., Ph. Helv., Ph. G., 8%; Ph. Aust., 
| 7% ash. 

ee 4.92 to 5.47 Ph. Aust., Ph. Ndl., 8%; Ph. Helv., 10% ash. 

CONE i isco scence <a powdered | 5.04 to 7.49 U. S. P., 4% ash. 

Cascara Sagrada.............. | powdered | 4.70 K., ash 7%; Ph. G., 6%; Ph. Ndl., 10% as! 

Catnip Herb..............--.| granular | 11.09 

es Mic cudecnesentanss granular | 7.25 to 10.22 

Chamomile Flowers (Hung.). granular 2.00 to 2.64 

Charcoal (Willow).........-.. | powdered | 6.21 Ph. G., 5%; Ph. Ital., Ph. Helv., Ph. Ndl 
2% ash 

Cinchona Bark, Red.......... granular 9.80 to 15.07 


Cinnamon, Saigon Quills......| powdered 3.06 to 5.03 











Cinnar 


om 
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Drug. 


yn, Saigon Quills 


Cinnamon Bark (China) 
Cinnamon Bark (China 

ver Tops, Red..... 
( ves 
Coca Leaves (Truxillo).... 
Cochineal eese 
Cochineal, Silvered. a 
Cochineal, Black............... 
Colchicum Seed... 
Colombo Root.. 
Corn Silk, Dried.... 


Cramp Bark.. , 
I Berries (Stemless).... 


a} 


ul 


eb 


eb 


ibeb, 


I 
I 


udbear 


serries (with Stems).. 


serries 


Jandelion Root 


igitalis 


( 
( 
( 
Damiana 
I 
I 
I 


Vigitalis 


Woggrass, German...... 


Doggrass 


Dogwoo 


ge 
semi 
tian 
r 
ina 
} 
ane 
ig 





h, JRGIIER so cicccecncs 


Root 


Oe RS caciineeeeanen 


I eaves 


Physical 

ndit Ash ¢ 
granular 3.12 to 4.53 
granular 1.83 
powdered 2.73 


granular 8.45 to 12.60 
powdered ; 


granular 6.22 to 12.07 
powdered | 3.69 to 13.15 
whole bug 6.86 

whole bug 7.01 

granular 2.23 to 2.51 
granular 7.87 to 10.87 
granular 5.38 to 7.61 
granular 1.45 to 3.50 
powdered 6.03 to 7.87 


6.64 to 6.80 


powdered 6.61 
powdered 7.83 
granular 10.41 
granular 3.03 to 15.30 
granular 6.90 to 7.75 


powdered | 11.55 to 11.90 


granular 4.65 to 5.48 
ground 3.94 

granular 9.99 to 11.47 
granular 4.87 to 5.22 
powdered 5.86 to 6.05 
granular 3.40 to 4.16 
granular 8.33 to 21.66 
granular 7.85 to 8.40 
powdere 1 0.82 to 1.21 
granular 2.24 to 2.59 
granular 2.99 to 2.42 


powdere 4.07 
powdered 2.81 to 4.24 





granular 3.31 to 4.01 
granular 

powdered 9.93 to 14.33 
powdered 0.89 to 1.18 
powders 1 3.20 to 4.95 
20.45 to *35.32 

i 2.91 to 5.18 

6.21 to 8.05 

powdere 44 to 7.8 
powdered 28 to 5.06 
whole 16.61 to 7.64 

3.82 

granular 3.17 to 3.19 
powdered 5.00 to 6.42 
cuttings 5.18 to 5.62 
cuttings 2.61 to 6.61 
granular 8.26 to 9.61 


granular 10.25 


Remarks.* 


U. S. P., Ph. Aust., Ph. G., 8%; Ph. Helv., 
7%; Ph. Ndl., 6% ash 


Labeled—For technical use only 
U. S. P., Ph. Helv., 6% ash. 


K., 2%2% ash. 

K., 6%; Ph. Helv., 8%; Ph. Aust., 6% ash 

K., 12% ash. 

Cramp Bark so-called. 

K., 6%; Ph. G., Ph. Helv., 8%; Ph. Ital., 
Ph. Aust., 9%; Ph. Ndl., 10% ash. 


Label stated—S8 to 10% ash 
K., 5% ash 


K., 10 to 16%; Ph. Belg., Ph. Helv., Ph 
Aust., 10% ash. 


Some samples were very dirty, containing 


many small pebbles. 


K., 44%4%; Ph. Ital., Ph. Helv., Ph. Aust., 
Ph. Ndl., 5% ash. 

One sample the ash consisted principally of 
sand. 

K., 7%; Ph. Helv., Ph. G., Ph. Aust., 10%; 
Ph. Belg., 12% ash. 

K., 1 to 3% ash. 


Ph. Aust., 5%; Ph. Helv., Ph. Ndl., 6%; 
Ph. Belg., 7% ash. 


Ph. Ital., Ph. Aust., Ph. Helv., Ph. Ndl., 


K., not more than 4% ash. 
\sh principally sand. Ph. G., 24% ash. 


Ph. Helv., Ph. Ital., 4%; Ph. Aust, 5%; 
Ph. Ndl, 6% ash. 

{ S. D., not more than 17%; K., 10 to 
15% ash. 


K., 2 to 4% ash. 


Ph. Helv., Ph. Aust., Ph. Ndl, 6%; Ph. 


“ 
7% ash. 
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ru | Ce ndition lsh % Remarks.* ° 
Lobelia Hert ne grat 8.04 
Lycopodiun ; 0.27 to 1.44 U. S. P., Ph. Ndl., 5%; Ph. Belg., Ph. Ital., 
1%; Ph. Aust., Ph. Helv., Ph. G., $ ash 
M " $ 1.82 





Manna ; a sm. flakes 0.62 K., 1.3 to 4%; Ph. G., Ph. Helv., 3%; 
Ital, 344%; Ph. Svec., Ph. Aust., 4% 

Musk Root granular 6.01 to 8.27 K., about 8% ash. 

Myrrh Gut powdere 4.08 to 5.45 K., 5 to 10%; Ph. Ndl., 5%; Ph. Belg., Ph. 
Aust., Ph. Svec., Ph. Ital., Ph. Helv., 6° 
Ph. G., 7% ash 





Nux Vomica ang granular 7 to 2.39 
Nux Vomica 2.07 


6% as 
Orange Peel, Dried (Bitter)... 3.80 K., ash about 5%. 
Orange Peel, Dried (Sweet) 3.72 
Orange Peel, Dried (Bitter). granular 3.28 to 4.74 
ee “ powdered 2.69 
Passion Flower Herb...... 112 to 9.22 
Passion Flower Herb.... . granular 11.95 \sh consisted principally of sar 
Pepper, Black.......... 353 to 4.99 K., ash about 5%. 
Peppermint Herb....... re crushed 12.24 Contained an excess of stems 
Peppermint Herb......... granular 12.75 Ash consisted chiefly of silicious 
Peppermint Herp.... . 13.07 Ash consisted chiefly of silicious matter 
Pichi Leaves... ; 8.30 


Poke Root..... eee ore ; granular 8.74 to 9.89 N. S. D., 8 to 10%; K., 138% as 


Prickly Ash Bark. granular 6.78 to 7.84 K., ash about 12° 
Pulsa..lla Herb... ean yranular 6.60 to 7.88 
Pulsatilla Herb.. maven 8.15 to 9.93 
Quassia Chips.........sceeees granular 2.00 to 2.49 


9 
Red Rose Leaves - powdered 3.27 to 4.06 
1 


Red Saunuers. ..+. powdered 1.04 to 1.15 


Rhubarb Root. -++ granular 5.93 to 9.21 K., ash about 15%; Ph. Aust., Ph. G., Ph. 
Ital., Pl Ndl., 12% P Helv 13% ash. j 

Rhubarb Koot........ sneccend Sround 8.44 

Rhubarb Root..... errr ere 8.66 to 9.74 

Saffron, American............. granular 4.52 to 6.98 

Se .6.0cccccccsceseces 4 Qeenaar 4.20 to 5.76 

Sassafras Bark...... jacéwe'ain cul 43.93 Ash consisted principally of sand 

Sassafras Bark............,--| granular 11.93 

Saw Palmetto Berries (Uried).. granular 1.81 to 2.62 

Saw Palmetto Berries (Dried).. powdered 2.42 to 3.07 

Ne nee i 5.04 to 6.97 U. S. P.. 7% ash. 

ee ground 6.85 

Senega Root (North Western) 5.04 

Senna, Half Leaf (Alex.)..... 9.06 to 9.85 K., 10 to 12% ash 

Senna, Half Leaf (Alex.).....| granular 10.98 to 12.62 

Senna, Half Leaf (Alex.)....... powdered | 9.86 to 12.20 | Ph. Belg., Ph. G., Ph. Helv., 12%; Ph. Aust., 


10%; Ph. Ndl., 8O% ash. 


I IR 6g anne osieaine we 9.21 to 11.04 
ee powdered 8.96 
EW as nos oorwneeues 16.82 
Snakewood Bark (Cascara 
EOE granular 7.72 
Spikenard Root............--.| granular 5.93 to 7.78 
Ee eS ee granular 6.77 to *14.21 | One sample the ash consisted principally of 


sand. 
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Physical 


Condition. 


Drug. 
Squills granular 
DO Ac bsncveeconsbowecesee powdered 
Stillingia Root. ground 
Stillingia Root.........ccs-cco4 granular 
ENE: SEs oc tcc cene uw neuteen granular 
Stramonium Leaves........ee- 
Stramonium Herb..........+. granular 

* | 
ee ee rrr 


lragacanth 


Gum... 


powdered 





Unicorn Root, False...........| granular 
Lae. SIR SOE. nxn tees s0005 

ee Grete ins bons eciccs granular 
Valerian Root (Belgian)......| powdered 
Valerian Root (Belgian)...... 

vanilla Beans (Mex. Cuts) 

White Fie BOR: oc sccccccess granular 
Wild Cherry Bark.. granular 
Yellow Dock Root granular 
Yerba Santa.. granular 

revia > 
K.—Kraemer’s Botany and Pharmact 


U. S. D.—United States Dispensatory 

N. S. D.—National Standard Dispensat: 
Sq.—Squires Companion of the British 
Ph. B.—British Pharmacopeia. 

Ph. G.—German Pharmacopeia. 

Ph. Belg.—Belgian Pharmacopeia 


Ph. Fr.—French Pharmacopeia. 
ltal.—Italian Pharmacopeia 
Helv.—Helvetica Pharmacoperia 
. Svec.—Swedish Pharmacopeia. 
Ndl.—Netherlands Pharmacopeia. 
Ph. Aust.—Austrian Pharmacopeia. 


Ph. Hung.—Hungarian Pharmacopeia. 


ANALYTICAL LABORATORIES, BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, 


3.64 to 6.98 


2.29 to 3.23 


5.81 
to 5.39 
4.43 
21.04 to *27.80 
14.76 to 18.64 
2.93 
2.85 


4.47 


4.54 to 12.20 
3.29 

1.44 to 3.13 

22.04 to 24.14 


18.61 
0.40 
1.09 to 2.04 
2.48 to 4.62 
11.67 
5.13 


gnosy. 


ry. 


Pharmacopeeia. 


(Swiss). 


127 


Kemarks.* 


Sq., 8% ash; Ph. G., 5%; Ph. Aust., 8% 
Ph. Helv., 5% ash 

K., 5% ash 

Drug adulterated. K., 17%; Ph. G., 20% ash 


Sq., ash 2 to 3% rarely exceeds 4%; K., 
about 3% ash. 

Label stated about 3% ash. 

K., not more than 3% ash. 

Ph. Belg., 15%; Ph. Helv., 12%; Ph. Aust., 
10% ash. 


K., ash about 5%. 


January 30th, 1914. 





PHYSICIANS AND CLEANLINESS. 


“In an article in the Southern Medical Journal, an abstract of which appears 
in this issue, Dr. Charles Wardell Stiles severely criticises certain physicians 
with whom he has come in contact for a want of cleanliness in their offices, 


and for lack of careful observance of the rules of general hygiene. 


He says 


that inasmuch as physicians constantly advocate health legislation, they 


should be prepared to set a proper example of cleanliness for the laity. 


His 


contention is supported by numerous instances, which he cites, of the short- 
mings of physicians in this respect in connection with their offices, their 


mes and their conduct in public meetings. 
unusual and his criticism is probably applicable only to the careless few. 


Stiles’ experience is no doubt 
It 


true, however, that physicians should set an example for the public in 
vgienic matters, and that they should be almost over-scrupulously clean for 
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the added reason of safety to their patients. This severe castigation of 
physicians is valuable therefore in calling again to the attention of physicians 
the importance of strict personal and practical cleanliness as an aid and ex- 
ample for the public—Jour. Am. Med. Assn. 

The abstract referred to above is as follows: 

“Experience forces Stiles to the conclusion that there is not an inconsider- 
able number of physicians in practice who have exceedingly elementary ideas 
on the subject of cleanliness. He says that an entire book could be written 
on the condition of the privy one finds at the home of the average physician 
in small towns and in rural districts. In by far the majority of instances 
Stiles has seen, these guardians of the life of human beings have the com 
mon surface privy, open in the back, scattering soil pollution, breeding flies, 
and thus providing human excreta as a condiment to the food consumed by 
themselves, their families and their neighbors. The moral to the tale is, h¢ 
continues, that resolutions adopted by these gentlemen as to the necessity for 
any given plan of public health legislation are somewhat lacking in weight 
professional authority. Some of them seem to think that the only way to 
bring about a public health reform—much needed as it is—in this country is 
to put a physician in the president's cabinet. \Vithout taking any stand as to 
the advisability of the existence of such a cabinet official, Stiles suggests that 
a full time county health officer who will, among other things, compel thes« 
gentlemen to clean up their offices, operating rooms, and privies, and fore: 
them to stop spitting on the floor, might contribute somewhat to a reductio 
of the death rate. Stiles cites some forceful personal observations.”—J 


Am. Med. Assn. 


THE LOOK AHEAD. 


It is the druggist who can see ahead who gets the bulk of the business. He 
gets it not merely because he can see ahead, but because he takes proper advantage 
of that foresight. The man who looks ahead is the man who sees what goods 
will be in demand two or three months from now and prepares his stock in ad 
vance. It takes no particular shrewdness to make a note from day to day of 
the articles that are called for and to order in accordance with the immediate 
demand. Anybody can run a store on the basis of present day demands. But 
not everybody can run a store successfully on that basis. It is the look into the 
future that enables a man to meet the coming demand when it first appears. 
It is not difficult to anticipate the demands of the coming spring by studying 
the market and referring to the details of the business done last spring. It is 
not because it is difficult that comparatively few druggists look ahead far enough 
and often enough. It is because they do not think of it or because they do not 
think it worth while. Nothing is better worth while in all the realm of store- 
keeping than looking ahead and studying the probable needs of tomorrow. It 
may almost be said that today will take care of itself with the present stock. 
The successful druggist must learn to live in the future a part of his time. One 
of the best glasses through which to see the business future is the trade paper. 

American Druggist. 
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PROGRESS OF PHARMACOPC:IAL REVISION.* 
JOSEPH P. REMINGTON, CHAIRMAN. 


Professor Gathercoal is responsible for my presence in Chicago at this time and 
| appear before you with pleasure. The making of a Pharmacopeeia is construct- 
ive work by a large and representative committee and it is not my Pharmacopceia. 

As the final work of the Revision of the Pharmacopceia approaches, it must be 
understood that several questions are in abeyance. At the beginning of the work 
of revision, it was realized that the Ninth Revision would be for several reasons 
the most important in the history of the work. The passage of the National Food 
and Drugs Act and State legislation have enlarged greatly the scope and useful- 
ness of the Pharmacopeeia and of course the responsibilities of revision are much 
greater. 

At the Pharmacopeeial Convention held in Washington it will be remembered 
that a recommendation was made that publicity should be given to all changes in 
standards and descriptions before the issue of the work. The principle of this 
recommendation was mainly to give to manufacturers, dealers, pharmacists, and 
physicians a full opportunity to comment and criticise. This principle of pub- 
licity has been in force in the United States for a number of years. When a law 
is proposed in Congress, or even after it has passed one or two branches of the 
Government, it has become the custom to invite parties interested to attend what 
is called a “hearing” before a congressional committee, the object of which is to 
obtain information from all sides as to the practical enforcement of the law. In 
this way important amendments may be made to the law and this may now be 
termed one of the principles of the American form of government, and it is most 
essentially different from acts passed in a parliament, a reichstag, or the mandate 
of an emperor. In republican forms of government throughout the world, hear- 
ings and consultations with experts and interested parties are being recognized 

essential to good government. 

In the Revision of the United States Pharmacopoeia, hearings have been 
already held; in fact, the present Pharmacopeeia is being thoroughly revised in 
public. When Dr. Charles Rice published the Digest of Comments on the two 
previous Pharmacopceias, he foresaw the advantage of gathering criticisms and 
comments from all sides. This he published in book form and anyone interested 
could procure a copy by applying to him. The Eighth Revision has had the 
advantage of a Digest of Comments published by the Public Health Department 
of the Government by which the principle of publicity was greatly extended. 


Read before the Chicago Branch, Feb. 16, 1914 
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Of course, it will be impossible to embody every bit of advice which is now in the 
hands of the Chairman of the Committee of Revision. Many of these show 
great variance of opinion; individual likes and dislikes abound. Many of the 
comments and criticisms are founded on insufficient knowledge and experience, 
as anyone could easily suppose would be the case—an increase in one or the other 
ingredients, a different mode of filtering, the elimination of a tendency to pre- 
cipitate, the preference for a different flavoring, and other changes of minor 
importance. 

The present Committee of Revision were confronted with an enormous task 
and now the work of making a selection, which, in their opinion, is the best, is 
occupying much attention and an embarrassment of riches confronts the Com- 
mittee. In former years, when the Pharmacopoeia was once issued it was the 
habit to wait five years before making any material change through the publica- 
tion of a supplement. Of course, any errors were corrected immediately, but 
very few additions or changes in admissions or deletions were ever made; but 
ten years is entirely too long to wait for a new Pharmacopeeia and it is proposed 
to make changes in the future more frequently in order to keep the Pharmaco- 
peeia abreast of the times. This will undoubtedly be done in the future, but we 
must attend first to the issue of the new Pharmacopeeia as promptly as possible 
before a definite decision is made‘as to this part of the work. 

The most important questions now pending are the tests for volatile oils, for 
whisky, and a few additions and deletions. The scope of the Pharmacopeceia has 
occupied a great deal of time and there are a few subjects still awaiting final 
decision. The inclusion of Mercuric Chloride Tablets with a selection of the 
most desirable form for their administration to prevent possible accidents is the 
question of the hour. A decision has been reached to admit these tablets, but 
the best way to prevent the disastrous accidents which have been so industriously 
set forth in the public press has stimulated the inventive faculties of manufac- 
turers to such an extent that the Committee is confronted with a great mass of 
detail. Manufacturers have vied with each other in putting upon the market 
many forms of tablets and a great variety of containers. The subject is exceed- 
ingly important. 

One of the latest duties referred to the Committee of Revision has been the 
formulating of an official declaration of what constitutes a poison. Undoubt- 
edly this question has been before the world for centuries. 

A poison, in the common acceptation of the word, is a substance that produces 
a deleterious action upon life; but this definition is too broad and general to be 
serviceable in food and drug legislation—a lawyer would like to have a more 
specific definition. The Pennsylvania Pharmacy Law defines a poison under 
Section 10 as follows: “A poison in the meaning of this act shall be any drug, 
chemical or preparation, which, according to standard works on medicine or 
materia medica, is liable to be destructive to adult human life in quantities of 
sixty grains or less.” The danger in specifying sixty grains or any definite figure 
lies in the fact that the limit cannot be justly or accurately fixed. Why not make 
it sixty-five grains or a hundred? ould a substance not be a poison if it were 
proved that cases were recorded in standard works on medicine or materia medica 
if sixty-five grains or one hundred grains have been safely administered? And 
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again there comes the question of idiosyncrasy ; some patients will tolerate enor- 
mous doses of a substance which would prove fatal to others even if adminis- 
tered in one-half the quantity. Would it be just to prosecute anyone under such 
circumstances? If a definite figure is adopted, injustice will be sure to follow, 
and yet it must be admitted that there is great necessity in having a definite figure. 
The Revision Commitee must thrash out this question and reach a decision. This 
illustration furnishes a type of some of the problems which require settlement 
and, which ever way the question is settled, criticism is sure to follow. 

The admission to the Pharmacopceia of substances known as protected, pro- 
prietary, or patented, has caused considerable discussion. It is universally ad- 
mitted that a pharmacopceia should not advertise the products of one person, 
firm or corporation. Unjust discrimination would be charged and a precedent 
would be established and other persons, firms or corporations would demand 
recognition. How could a pharmacopeeia provide tests for an article over which 
they have no control? The manufacturer would change at any time his tests or 
even the color of his product as often as he wished and make the pharmacopceial 
tests obsolete. But suppose the manufacturer of a protected substance consents 
to its introduction into a pharmacopceia under tests which he approves; he is 
virtually abandoning his control. The obstacle here is an insurmountable one, 
for no manufacturer yet has consented to forego the profits which he is enjoying 
from his protection for the sake of encouraging his competitors. The sole object 
of patenting or copyrighting the name is to gain profit by excluding competition. 
In our present Pharmacopoeia, acetphenetidin was introduced as a coined word to 
avoid the use of the protected name “phenacetin.” The manufacturer made no 
objection officially because his patent had a very short time to run and the question 
was met by marketing it under both names. This case was exceptional, but if a 
manufacturer had fourteen years protection ahead of him, it would seem to him 
a foolish piece of business to surrender his profits for the questionable honor of 
having his product admitted to the Pharmacopoeia and losing the complete control 
of the tests for proving the identity and purity which would follow the surrender 
and opening the door for unlimited competition. 

I will be glad to answer any questions which I can and receive whatever sug- 
gestions you may offer and they will be sent to the appropriate sub-committee for 
consideration. In work of this character an individual member of the Committee 
cannot hope to have his ideas always adopted. The combined judgment expressed 
by a majority vote must prevail. This method of revision, while both Republican 
and Democratic, is also Progressive. 

Systematic methods of procedure in working out the detail are used, and, as the 
final days of revision are here, definite decisions must be reached. Let us hope 
that errors of judgment will be absent when the book appears. While discussion 
has been free and very earnest and impressive arguments have been used by indi- 
viduals, the Chairman is glad to report that an excellent spirit and feeling exists 
in the Committee as expressed through the official circulars, letters and bulletins. 
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“THE PHARMACOPQ:IA: ITS LIMITATIONS.’ 
MRS. ST. CLAIRE M. RANSFORD-GAY. 


That the present outlook for the drug business is a serious one, is not denied 
by even the most optimistic, and the great decrease in prescription work, as well 
as general drug sales, has been laid to everything, from the tariff down to the dis- 
pensing doctor and the patent medicine man, but as the condition has gradually 
grown worse, and looks as if it was receiving sufficient nourishment from some- 
where to make possible its continued decline, it is only fair to assume that as 
yet the crux of the situation has not been reached, or at least some of the causes 
for which pharmacy itself is directly responsible would be corrected and a few 
of the errors removed. 

In holding others guilty in even a measure, for pharmacy as it exists today 
(and exists is used advisedly), has pharmacy placed the blame where it really 
belongs? To me it appears that it has not. It seems that none who could 
aid in the regulation has had the courage of his convictions in placing a few re- 
sponsibilities where reformation is sorely needed, or the U. S. P. would not be 
ten years behind the times, and the N. I*. a book of poor duplicates of proprietary 
preparations, instead of each being a living testimonial to the professions both of 
pharmacy and of medicine. 

The dispensing doctor is responsible in a large degree for the decrease in pre- 
scription work, and until the medical schools wake up, and really teach their 
men that drugs intelligently used do give results today as well as years ago, just 
so long shall we have the 20-drug doctor, who does not even write prescriptions 
for these but is a most ardent follower of the label and literature supplied by 
the detail-man, and while we feel that the doctor who allows the detail-man 
to prescribe for his patient is not entitled to respect, still he is no worse than the 
pharmacist who buys rather than makes his own pharmaceuticals. 

That we know such conditions exist in both professions is substantiated by the 
fact that a certain large manufacturing house finds it profitable to run a post- 
graduate course for its employees in order to keep them abreast with the newest 
in medicaments, and equally alive to the best methods of employing the older 
drugs. These salesmen go out, primed with the newest ideas, canvass the medical 
field, and supply to medical men information which they utilize, all of which 
relates to that particular firm’s application of the newest experiments in medi- 
cine and surgery. 

Does the U. S. P. do likewise for the retail pharmacist? Can we confidently 
turn to the U. S. P. and learn the best way to dispense, the origin, and use of the 
newer drugs, or even the older ones? No we cannot, but we could if the U. S. 
P. had a national laboratory where pharmacy might work hand in hand with 
medicine and surgery, and so be able to supply the best drugs, in suitable form 
and elegantly dispensed, as the standard and official preparation of its class. 


* Read before the New York Branch, Jan. 12, 1914 
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Then would the pharmacist be able to fill with confidence any prescription that 
is called for, he would know that it was the concerted product of many scientific 
minds, regardless of overhead expenses, rather than the formula of one man, 
no matter how clever, who must consider the great item—expense—perhaps 
to the detriment of the preparation. Were it not for the drug journals and their 
willingness to help pharmacy, we should have no book to which to refer, when 
information concerning newer remedies is requested and necessary, but even 
these publications are at the mercy of the manufacturer, and can tell only 
what the originator of the preparation cares to make public,—so, that even these 
sources are not really adequate, and as events have proved, these are times when 
the manufacturer has exploited most carefully all the good points of the prepara- 
tion but entirely neglected to mention the precautions to be observed in its use, 
which are equally as important. 

At the present time pharmacy is entirely dependent upon medicine, but if 
pharmacy is a profession, why look to medicine for sustenance. At best, in the 
present, pharmacy acts merely as a vehicle for the ideas of others, it does not 
originate nor create of its own accord. Consequently it is the servant of those 
who do create. The opportunities for us to know absolute facts exceed by 
a million those of the doctor—for we can start with the knowledge of definite- 
ness, and step by step as the process elaborates quantitatively determine our re- 
sults. 

Why then should the pharmacist allow the opportunity to prove his ability 
slip by? If through lack of education, then improve the course; if because of 
the non-existence of a national laboratory that can furnish monthly digests 
which will keep pharmacy abreast with the progress of medicine and surgery, 
then it is time that the pharmacists of the United States get into action and 
demand that some of the national money wasted on other things be directed to 
the establishment of such a laboratory, in order that pharmacy may retrieve 
itself, and be as it was originally intended to be,—a help to mankind. 

That doctors want elegant preparations, has been demonstrated beyond a 
doubt, and their liberal prescribing of preparations other than those of the 
U. S. P. proves their complete disregard for the book. They consider it obso- 
lete, which is emphasized by many facts, among which may be mentioned—fluid- 
extract of ergot—it is only of late years that any except that of one manu- 
facture has ever been used, and even now does the average doctor ever think of 
using any except the ether and chloroform of the same manufacturer? No, be- 
cause ether and chloroform to be acceptable for anzsthesia, must be highly puri- 
fied, and in spite of this fact, the U. S. P. allows an appreciable amount of water 
and alcohol, and as this appears to be of great moment, it is not lost sight of 
by the firm’s detail-man, and physicians, after his learned explanation, are afraid 
to use any but his particular product. So true is this that books on medical 
jurisprudence fail to recognize any other brand. 

It may have been true in earlier days that there was only one brand of ether 
or chloroform, suitable for use, or even but one fluidextract of ergot, but it is 
just as reasonable to suppose, that today this is a fact, as it is to suggest that 
only one pharmacist can make a quinine pill. 

If the guarantee of the U. S. P. amounts to anything, then any product turned 
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out by any reputable manufacturer and labelled U. S. P. should be acceptable. 
Also why the necessity of going to court to prove that hexamethylenamine is the 
same as the proprietary preparation?’ If on the other hand the proprietaries are 
advertised as being identical with the U. S. P. the results obtained should be the 
same, and clinicians should not be disappointed, as they frequently are. 

What requirements are necessary in a preparation to make it official in the U. 
S. P. instead of the N. F.? Why is Elix. Aromatic in the U. S. P., and the com- 
plete line of similar preparations, equally as important, in the N. F.? 

The value of the coal tar products is an established fact, but there is no effort 
on the part of the U. S. P. to introduce or do research work on these, and with 
the exception of the introduction into the book of a few products upon which 
the patent rights have expired, there has been, not even a feeble attempt to 
offset the manufacturer in this direction and help the retail man so that he does 
not have to pay a most exorbitant price for something, of doubtful as well as 
known value, whose popularity is obtained primarily through good advertising 

It is time the U. S. P. became modernized, and since it has duplicated so many 
preparations of the manufacturers, it might be well to take a few hints as to 
their methods of creating a demand for the products by letting the physician 
know that the book contains all that is up to date and that the preparations are 
thus standardized and offically guaranteed. 

Also, that the tests, methods of preparation, and general dispensing notes be 
made so explicit, that all pharmacists can with ease produce a uniform product. 
Then will the legitimate work of the true pharmacist be restored, and the manu- 
facturing man no longer usurp it, nor destroy the ethical relations of pharmacy 
and medicine. 

Our stores will resume their proper position in the mercantile world and many 
of the sidelines now indispensable through lack of real pharmaceutical business, 
will be discontinued not only to the advantage, but with the hearty approval of 


pharmacy. 


THE CULTURE OF THE EDIBLE MUSHROOM (AGARICUS CAM- 
PESTRIS) AS A HOBBY FOR THE RETAIL PHARMACIST.* 


A. J. KLINE, MINNEAPOLIS. 
Before relating my own experience in connection with the study and culture of 
the mushroom, it may be well to briefly refer to the subject in a general way. 
When one asks the question as to which wild mushrooms are safe to eat and 
which are poisonous, a very common answer is that they may be divided into 
two classes, first those which are “Deadly Poisonous!” and second those which 
will “Kill Sure!’ The average person is not inclined to test the edibility of the 
numerous wild sorts, and those who are possessed of some knowledge concern- 
ing those suitable for the table will usually shun inquiries or answer “yes” or 


“c ” 


no. 





* Read before the January meeting of the Northwestern Branch, A. Ph. A 
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These quite general conditions are undoubtedly the prime cause for the limited 
use of this fine food. Most people do not realize the great annual loss of food 
from the non-consumption of the edible fungi. The fact that the average per- 
son is not able to distinguish between the different varieties and hence eats none 
at all is without question a very fortunate restriction. 

As a matter of fact there are very few, very potsonous mushrooms and these 
belong to the genera known as Amanita. Those of this group which are most 
toxic are Amanita phalloides, Amanita verna (said to be a form ofA. phalloides), 
Amanita muscaria and Amanita solitaria. The last named species is said to be 
edible, but according to Clements “it is dangerous on account of its resemblance 
to the poisonous Amanitas and every one should avoid all risks by leaving it en- 
tirely alone.” 

There are a number of fungi which while not deadly poisonous contain power- 





j 


Fig. 1. The common wild mushroom (Agaricus campestris) Fully developed fruit bodies, the gills 


i re clearly seen as is also the membranous ring or annulus on the stem 
(After Freeman in Minnesota Plant Diseases.) 


ful emetic principles. These include such as Lepiota morgani and Clitocybe il- 
ludens. It is interesting to note in this connection that a peculiar idiosyncrasy 
exists in certain people who are not affected by the emetic principles. 

Altogether, there are from three to four hundred different species of mush- 
rooms which are known to be edible and from fifteen to twenty which are poison- 
ous. Then there are many others which as yet have not been tested, leaving an 
opportunity for any who may desire to make martyrs of themselves. 

Before proceeding to indicate some of the characteristic danger signals of the 
poisonous mushrooms, it may be well to call attention to the various parts of the 
mushroom plant. The plant body proper consists of numerous thread-like cells 
which ramify the soil or compost in which the plant is growing. These thread- 
like cells or hyphz are known collectively as the mycelium and from the mycelium 
he upright branches arise which we call the toadstool or mushroom. The mush 


om is the fruit body or spore-bearing-organ and usually consists of several well 
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differentiated parts. First a stalk usually spoken of as the stipe and which may 
be enlarged at the base and sometimes enclosed in a short cup-shaped sac called 
the volva. Upon the stalk there develops a more or less umbrella-like portion 
known as the pileus which varies greatly in shape and size depending upon the 
age and species. On the under surface of the pileus, which is known as the 
hymenium, are developed the gills or in some species these gills are replaced by 
teeth or pores. Upon these latter organs the spores are produced. \\Vhen the 
mushroom first makes its appearance above ground it is in the form of a more 
or less rounded head which is spoken of as a button. At this early stage the 


gills are usually covered over with membranous tissue known as the veil, later 





Fig. 2. Agaricus campestris, a cultivated variety grown by Mr. A. J. Kline from pure culture spawn. 


(Original. ) 


the veil becomes ruptured leaving a more or less distinct ring around the stipe 
or entirely disappearing. 

The following rule concerning the selection of the edible fungi has been given 
by an expert on the subject: “Avoid eating all mushrooms with white gills, a 
ring around the stem and a cup or scales at the bulb-like base of the stem, to be 
in no danger of fatal poisoning. Since the volva, especially when scaly, disap- 
pears with maturity and sometimes the ring also, care must be taken to apply 
this rule to young plants.” The collector should also be on guard for the species 
which contain emetic principles, for while they are not deadly they may cause 
illness. Finally unless one is an expert on the subject it should be a fast rule 
to give no advice to others on the edible qualities of any specimen. 

The culture of the edible mushroom is becoming more and more a subject of 
general interest and while there is nothing difficult about the work many fail 
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from lack of adherence to certain general rules. Five conditions are very essen- 
tial for the successful cultivation of the edible mushroom, viz.: reliable spawn, 
properly prepared compost, temperature, humidity and fresh air. For the culti- 
vation of the mushroom the compost must first be prepared. Fresh horse manure 
is the most suitable material to use for the compost. The manure should be mois- 
tened with water until it is uniformly damp and so that water will not run out 
when squeezed. It should then be thoroughly mixed and put in piles three or 
four feet deep. In seven or eight days the compost will have become quite hot 
by fermentation brought about by the action of bacteria. At this stage it should 





Fig. 3. Morel fungi (Morchella esculenta). The ridged caps are to be regarded as everted cups, whose 


surface has become ridged and hollowed to afford large area for spore formation 


(After Freeman.) 


be spread out, re-moistened and piled up again. This process is usually repeated 
again at the end of the third week, at which time any straw or coarse litter in 
the manure will be soft and pliable. 

The compost is now ready to be placed in the beds or boxes. If beds are made 
they should be of such size that one can reach to the center from either side. 
The moist, but not wet, compost should be placed in the beds and firmly packed 
down to a depth of ten or twelve inches. A thermometer should be placed in 
the compost and when the temperature drops to 75° F. the bed is ready to spawn 
or plant. The temperature best suited for the growth of the spawn is between 
55° and 65° F. Ordinarily the cultivation of the mushroom should not be at- 
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tempted during the hot summer months, owing to the presence of insect pests 
which are very apt to make the mushrooms wormy and unfit for use. 

The spawn consists of dried compact masses of turf or compost, containing 
mycelial threads of the mushroom. Spawn is a commercial article and a number 
of different varieties are offered. One form which earlier was much in use is 
propagated directly from the spores. The spore culture spawn does not seem to 
yield as uniform and satisfactory results as a product of later introduction known 
as pure culture spawn. This latter spawn is produced by vegetative reproduc- 
tion and selection which assures the constancy of the variety or strain. One of 





Fig. 4. Shaggy-mane fungus (Coprinus comatus). This is an inky-gill fungus 
The cap is seen to be blackened at the base, where the whole substance of the 
cap deliquesces and drops its black spores in an inky mass.—(After Freeman.) 


the best pure culture spawns is prepared in St. Paul and known as Lambert 
Pure Culture Spawn. 

The spawn should be broken into pieces from one to one and one-half inches 
square and these pieces should be placed one or two inches below the surface of 
the compost, the pieces being about a foot apart. After the spawn is planted the 
compost should be firmly packed. If the compost and spawn are in the proper 
condition the plant will begin to run in from a week to ten days and innumerable 
mycelial threads develop throughout the compost. The bed is now ready for 
“casing.” This consists of placing over the compost a rich loam covering from 
one to two inches deep. This casing should be firmly packed down, but no water- 
ing should be done at this time. An excess of moisture will kill the mycelial 
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threads as the mushroom requires a large amout of oxygen which it derives 
from the air and at the same time the plant gives off a large amount of carbon 
dioxide. This process is just the reverse of that which takes place in the manu- 
facture of food by plants which contain chloroplasts, although in the process 
of respiration CO, is given off by the higher plants. The failures of beginners 
are usually due to a lack of fresh air or to too wet compost, either condition 
resulting in a deficient amount of oxygen for the growth of the fungus. 

The humidity should be just about at the point of saturation and should remain 
so. Damping off sometimes occurs and this is usually due to sudden changes in 
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Fig. 5. The shaggy-mane fungus (Coprinus comatus). This fruiting body is in 
a more advanced stage of deliquescence than that shown in Fig 4; almost the 
entire cap has dripped off. A ring (annulus) is seen at the base of the stalk. 

(After Freeman.) 
temperature or too much moisture. The great amount of CO, given off necessi- 
tates a good system of ventilation ; as the CO, is heavy and will settle to the lower 
layers of atmosphere it is sometimes possible to arrange so that it will run 
off through a low door, window or pipe. A vent pipe having some draft will 
usually remove the excess CO, satisfactorily. 

Mushrooms will not grow in wet, unclean places where the air is vitiated. 
There must be an abundance of fresh air along with other suitable conditions. 
The plants will grow in the light as well as in the dark, a dark room not being 
essential but most desirable owing to less danger from insect infection. The 
best time to collect the mushrooms it is at the time when the veil is about to leave 
the pileus. Some growers allow them to develop more before collection as the 
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weight increases very rapidly; the quality however diminishes. After six or 
eight weeks of collection the soil and compost become exhausted and the beds 
must be cleaned out, disinfected and rebuilt. In the collection it is preferable 
to pull up the mushroom by twisting motion rather than to cut it with a knife 
as this latter process leaves a portion of the stipe which will decay. After col- 
lection they should be cleaned and trimmed and if to be marketed packed in 
boxes or baskets of from one to three pounds capacity. Mushrooms may be 
safely shipped by parcel post and at present the demand seems to be in excess of 
the supply. 

The food value of mushrooms ranks well with many fruits, although they are 
not in the class with highly starchy or highly nitrogenous foods. For those who 
wish to grow mushrooms I would recommend the planting of some of the pure 
culture strain of Agaricus campestris, yielding the common mushroom, or of 
Morchella esculenta, the common Morel, which I believe is being offered in 
spawn form at the present time. For home consumption the shaggy mane or 
The specimens | have here repre- 


Coprinus comatus is much employed by some. 
The study 


sent a strain of Agaricus campestris that I have grown in my cellar. 
and culture of the plants not only gives me much pleasure and recreation, but 


I also have a continual supply of this delicious food for the table. 


WINDOWS AND WINDOW DRESSING. 


ARTHUR C., HULTE, PH. G. 


of 


ef aed o 
It seems strange, if not absurd that anyone wards ort 


in any line of business in the commercialized business being “on the bum.” Druggists in 
world of today, need be told the value of win- business today with ideas of twenty years 
dow dressing as it is so evident on all hands. ago have no business being in business. They 
It would look indeed strange to the most have lost their place. They are holding back, 
casual observer if he did not see the windows, aS it were, opportunities which if allowe ) 
principally of the department stores and tail- develop would count as dollars and cents on 


who 


The 


their customers would not stand for the new 


oring establishments, dressed as they are to- the cash register. men 


day. If one would stop to think of the enor- 





mous amount of money expended in window- 
dressing week in and week out he would be 
forced to say, “There’s a Reason.” The drug- 
gist today in business who does not give his 
windows their proper attention is either in- 
disposed, due to lack of ambition, or else he 
is merely running his store as a convenient 
place of address. It’s a fact that some drug- 
gists will sit on their chairs with their hands 
a cigar and say, 
look around 


in their pockets, smoking 
“What's the use?” But if 
their stores to see the condition of things as 
little cause 


you 


well as the stock, you will hav 
to wonder why their business is going back 


*Read before the St. Louis Branch of the 


A. Ph. A. 


ideas in business, and that if they did intro 
duce them they would lose their trade are 
out of luck, and generally this argument is 
merely a mask to hide behind the cloak of in- 
difference. The druggists who rely on a pat- 
ronage of twenty years ago are working un- 
der a delusion, for while an established name 
still that 
years back has 
blood that takes 


its place demands the new order of things 
of 


any business, 
that 
and the 


is an adjunct to pat- 


ronage dating many 


passed away, new 


Here is an idea the store of twenty 


years ago doing business today that came to 
my notice. On the ground floor the windows 
were made up of many small 


of had 


square panes, 


several which been mended with 
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Through them one was almost 
In the fore- 
ground stood a broken bottle shaped like a 


newspapers. 
able to distinguish the interior. 


urn and half tull of pink liquid. 
Besides it reposed a broken packing-box in 


mortuary 


which bleary camphor-balls reposed between 
Of these a silent 
companion of misery stood on the far side 


faded sheets of blue paper. 


of the window—a towering pagoda-like cage 
f wire in which were trapped, doubtless, by 
means of some mysterious bait (known only 
to alchemists) three worn but brutal looking 


sponges which were apparently slumbering in 


xhaustion. Back of these a dirty plaster cast 
of a male figure lightly draped seemed to 


represent the survival of the fittest over some 


strange and deadly patent medicine Phe 
recessed door bore an inscription in gold 
etters, tarnished and half obliterated: 
RANK G HAM 
RUGS & HEMIC LS 


PR SCRIPT ONS CAR FULY\ 
C POUND D 


The interior needs no description. Here 
what druggists will say 
147 1 


KNOWN aS an Oid land 


is an 14e€a Ol some 


mark and if changed, 
off. Do you bi 


would say 


he patronage would drop 
live it? I do, but I 
ago that nobody knows 
l'rom an advertising standpoint, I hold 

there are no mediums, such as newspa- 
per inserts, circulars, calendars, almanacs, 
etc., so powerful, for the moderate or small 
such as the druggist, or so 


business man, 


comprehensive or so satisfying to the pros- 
pective purchaser, or so economic to the drug- 
tenth 


cist as a well-dressed window. If one 


of the money spent in other methods of ad 
vertising was invested in window dressing, 
| believe that windows would rank first as a 
medium for increasing business. Of course, 
sometimes necessary, but 


link 
1 


connecting link, bringing in 


other means are 


the window is the and should be the 
the purchaser, 
in the great chain of advertising. It is the 
link that serves as the last impetus to bring- 
ing in the customer. Lots of 


might be lost and is lost, because of the lack 


new money 
of properly dressed windows where the indi- 
vidual can actually see the articles that have 
been advertised, as the decision is made then, 
and nine times out of ten the sale is com- 
pleted. 


I ask you why is it that these big manufac- 
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turers will spend thousands of dollars in the 
newspapers in launching a new article, espe- 
cially a patent medicine and then will come 
around and inquire whether they can put in 
a window display and in some instances even 
Why is it? 


It’s because these men, trained by experience, 


offer to pay for the window. 


know that the last place, the jumping off 
point as it were, for the sale of their articles 


is the druggists’ windows, and if seen there 


will serve as the last reminder of what they 


have been hammering at in the newspaper 


Do you know, that some downtown drug 


stores receive from $50 to $100 a week for 


the loan of a window? And that this much 


is paid to the proprietor to bring purchasers 


into his store? Do you think these men have 


money to give away? I should say not 


How much are your windows worth? 


The value of a window that is well dressed 


does not lie n it ttract 


especially in S attractiveness 


from an artistic standpoint, but mainly in its 


pulling power, the power to attract and hold 


long enough to convince him 


the passe r-by 


ti 
that he really needs the displayed article; or 


to indelibly write on 


Mr. So 


and So keeps that article, displayed, and espe- 


i 
else that it will serve 


the individual’s mind the fact that 


cially at the right price, and when he needs 


that article he will buy it there. The length 


or duration of the effectiveness of a display 


of being 
A display that I 


last May was brought to 


has never been, nor is it capable 
computed For example 


put in the window 
November by a 


my attention in customer 


asking for a can, a red can for bed-bugs, 
that he had 
back, he didn’t remember where 


knew that he 


some time 
At once [| 


a display of 


seen in the window 


had re fe rence to 





Bug Killer that I had displayed in the win- 


dow in the before mentioned month. 
Displays of such articles as brushes, combs, 

writing-paper, shaving mugs, mirrors, etc 

and such other articles that ordinary pu 


look to the 


when they need them, will serve as a re 


chasers department stores for 
minder that you keep them, and long after a 
display is removed you will get a call for 
some article that you had displayed months 
previous. In the case mentioned above yon 
can contrast the effect or force of newspaper 
advertising, or what the effect of a one-time 
insertion in a newspaper would be as com- 
pared to a one-time window display. The 
window is the mainstay of the small or large 
druggist who believes in doing a little more 
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business. Some men, purely 


criticise the display of combs, 


other sundries in the windows of drug stores 


That might be all right, but the druggist to 
day cannot, conveniently, be too ethical or hi 
will be crowded out by his competitor. It is 
a deplorable state of affairs that the present 


resort to sundries to 


day druggist has to 


make his business pay, but the people ask 


for them, demand them and the requests to 
The other day a 


lady asked me if we sold iruit. I told her 


day are almost unlimited. 


no—then she said, “Oh! well, I guess I will 
take some cakes.” I told her we didn’t sell 
cakes. She said, “Oh! do you only keep 


candy?” This is a true incident and only 


shows the trend of the druggists’ business 
And why shouldn’t the druggist handle any- 
thing and everything that is profitable as 
long as his trade demands it? As conditions 
now are, almost all of the druggist’s prescrip- 
tion business is cut off by the dispensing 
doctor, and the bulk of his drug trade by the 
department stores (the ten-cent stores have 
taken away our last staple seller, Peroxide 
of Hydrogen, 1 lb. at 8c), he is forced to 
look around for added means of a livelihood 
I think it is just as well to sell a woman a 


box of paper at 25c and make a few cents 


profit as to greet her with a smiling counté 
nance when she asks you for five two-cent 
stamps to mail some letters, the material for 


which she has bought down town. 


e 


Window dressing is an art, and unless t 
window dresser has some artistic tempera 
ment the best way ior him to dress a window 
is to leave it The 
finding out which one of the clerks is the 
best window dresser is to try-out first one 
and then another. After they all have had 
their turn, pick the one you think is the best, 
and let it be known that from that time on it 
will be his duty to dress the windows. Of 
course, you do the choosing as to what you 
want displayed. It is then left to the indi- 
vidual to develop within himself the latent 
temperament. So many boys, or I should 
say young men, have asked me, “How do 
you do it?” not in the sense of praise, but 
for the sake of information, pure and simple. 
They ask me if I think a course of instruc- 
tion in some correspondence school would 
make them efficient as window-dresser or 
whether it would be a good thing, and so on. 
As you know, various schools realizing the 


value of window dressing as a field for ac 


alone. best system fot 


brushes, or 
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tivity, have included a course of instruction 
in window dressing, but believe me, no win 
1; 


dow-dresser can be made, and these courses 


are worthless unless the artistic capacity is 


inherent in the individual. The window 
dresser can be improved, or perfected, possi- 
bly, by such a course, but that is all, and 


that, a chance. A good window-dresser will 
profit more by experience and practice than 
by any other means. We say, to use a popu 
that “So and So” 


“knack” of dressing windows and that really 


lar expression, has a 


is the truth, the knack of doing it. 

The good window-dresser profits by ob- 
servation, and suggestion as well. In going 
around he sees other windows and at once 
ideas are suggested. If he is a true artist he 
will not copy, but change according to his 
own notions, and the new creation is then 
stamped with his own individuality. It has 

th 


been said and truly that the window is the 





eye of the drug store, and like the ‘eye is 


window of the soul’ in the human being, so 
the soul or interior of the drug store today 
shines through the window, and it is a safe 
bet that the well dressed ind up l 

dow will show a modern store on 


and a poorly dressed or 


will show a neglected or 





store on the interior. Remember, 


man today who is prosperous shows a clean 


front, and by keeping a clean front, a well 
A t 


dressed front, he is advertising his business 
methods, besides reaping the profits thereby. 
In going through any business section, you 
don’t have to be told which store is clean on 
the inside, and which store keeps a complete 
stock. You'll look at the windows and de- 
cide for yourself. And that is what others do 
about store. 
In dealing with 


kinds to take into consideration, namely, the 


your 
windows, there are two 
open or unprotected window and the enclosed 
or protected one. To dwell on the open win- 
dow is a waste of time unless by so doing we 
can convert the owner of such windows, and 
convince him of the folly of attempting to 
make displays in the open window as offset by 
the thousand-fold possibilities of the closed 
window. The man who is interested enough 
in his windows to dress them will not tolerate 
for any length of time the open window, or 
will not remain long in ignorance of the fact 
that he is wasting his time, if not money, in 
bothering with them as it is impracticable to 


display perishable goods, which are generally 
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will also 


to display. He 


find that he is losing money as he cannot dis- 


le ones necessary 


play profitable goods as the material at hand 


is generally in the folding cartons 


5S 


from of 


from patent-medicine houses, or cigarette 


displays from the various tobacco houses 


The open window is unprofitable from the 
that after 
destroyed yr sold 


Dake for 


soiled packages 


standpoint oO 
} 


being displayed must be 
sacrifice to get rid of them. 


instance writing-paper, face powder or even 


rubber goods and display them in an open 


window he material or products 


not harmed, but the containers are, 


1 1 ‘ } 


nd no one can tell me that a box of writing 


very readily 


? ‘ag. i oe 
per or tace powder will sell 

r satisfactorily that is marked by the 
culiar tendencies of an open window dis 


play. In summer the flies and dust are the 


main items to take into consideration, and | 


1 1 


wonder how many new comers will have 
heir palates tickled by the display of bulk 
indy in an open window, where the flies 


nd bugs are having a royal contest for su- 


premacy, coupled with the dust that is blown 


in the open door at the passing of a street 


‘ar or the blowing up of the wind 


Of course, the closed window might have 


ts objections, but they will be outnumbered 
tl has been said that 


le open window. It 


the closed window causes sweating, and that 
the moisture condensing runs down and ruins 
This might be 


some part of the display. true, 


but if the proper precautions were taken, 


there would be no sweating, and consequently, 
The 
into a pure one of physics. 


moisture wil 


itself 


that 


res ly es 
We know 


outside of a 


condensation. problem 
1 collect on the 
+¢ ~] > ’ “. ater P) B +e r ¢) 

pitcher of ice-water—why: secause of the 
difference of the temperature inside and out- 
for sweating 


side the pitcher. The remedy 


windows is to equalize the temperature. Have 


the temperature inside the window the same 


as the temperature outside, and there will be 
no deposit. This can be accomplished by 
having the lower portion or floor of the win- 
dow bored with holes connecting with the 
transom of the cellar. This will supply you 
Also at the top 
make a ventilator opening, connecting with 


This will produce a current 


outside air. bore holes or 
the outside air. 
of air and the cold will come in and rise, 
And 
[ would like to know what prevents the open 
We had open win- 


driving the warm air out at the top. 


window from sweating? 


dows and they sweated; our doors sweat 
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today. (he temperature surrounding an 


open window cannot be regulated as you have 


no confined atmosphere. In_ seeking to 


remedy the sweating open window you will 


have to equalize the temperature of the whole 


store, which virtually means throwing out 


your furnace or stove in the winter. 
The 


problem of sweating-enclosed-win- 


dows, even if for the sake of argument it 
were impossible to do away with, is better 
than the open window which, we also will 


grant for the sake of argument, does not 


sweat, aS you have a longer pe riod, Say nine 
months, in which to display perishable goods 
as contrasted to three months of the 
ing period. The problem of generated heat 
window in summer, as some 


in the closed 


will say, is without foundation, as a closed 


window with proper ventilation is bound to 
have the same tendency in summer, in which 
win- 


instance one can place a fan under the 


dow and then the circulation of air is as- 
sured. 

[ am going to spend a few moments on 
figures that should interest the open-window 
proprietor. Our windows are approximately 
7x6 feet in height and width and about 3 
feet deep. Being tired of the open window, 
[ took it upon myself to enclose them and 
Having brought the 


proce eded as follows: 


floor of the window up to the pane margin 
I took two uprights and one cross-piece of 
back 


I drew 


2x2” lumber and placed them at the 
of the window to the required depth. 
in the uprights six inches on either side and 
reduced in length the cross-piece, 12 inches, 
thus making the back edge or frame of the 
window one foot narrower than the front, or 
] and the height of the back six inches 
the height of the front, forming 
a drop of six inches, making them six and a 
half feet Then I put on the 


using one-inch yellow 


five feet, 
shorter than 
in height top, 
pine flooring. Then 
[ put in the sides, allowing for windows 
almost the entire length and width of the 
feet. Then I used two up- 
and placed them equi-distant 
sides at the back, marking the 
Then by using two cross- 
pieces three feet long of 2x1”, I made or 
door by placing 
top and bottom. 


side, say 5x 2% 


rights of 2 x 1” 
from the 
width of the door. 


finished the casing for the 
them equi-distant from the 
the remaining upright and cross sec- 
panels, 
clear 


Then 


tions were again divided, forming 


which were glazed, thus giving a full 


view into the inside of the store Then by 
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quarter-round mold 


h id 


using some quarter-inch 


ing and putting in the glass, | a window 


that was neat looking and absolutely dust 
proof. The door I had made at the mill 
to make sure oi being accurate, and used 
the hinge method to fasten it. This work 
was done at an approximate cost of $12.90 


for two windows, a price that I believe is 
pretty reasonable, not counting the labor. I 
also bored holes in the floor as mentioned 
above, for ventilation. 

The interior I finished in white, using four 
lead 
white and two coats of zinc white and damar 
varnish The finished 
to conform with the finish of the store, which 
White, I believe, is the 


reflects the light, 


coats of white and two coats of zinc 


mixed. exterior was 


was cherry. most 
desirable color, as it thus 
serving a double purpose. The usual objec- 
tion raised that white gets dirty is a 
reason for using it, as it serves as a goo 
reminder that it is time either to wash th 


good 


} 
i 


wood-work, or time to change a display, and 
thus acts as an incentive to one who is apt 
to become careless or negligent This 
ing in of the sides and top makes a very effec- 


verg 


tive window, as the whole window, top, sides 
same ang] 


and bottom, can be seen at the é 


and gives the appearance of a beveled pictur 


frame with the display as the picture. The 


top and sides in a window like this make a1 
admirable space for show-cards. But no 
De 


matter how a window is enclosed, it tan 
made a selling factor and works toward the 


increase of trade. 


The method, or series of display, adapts 


itself according to the seasons, and by tha 


I mean that a druggist will or should make 


the proper displays in their proper seasons 
a displ fit 


We would not expect to se iy of 


works in the month of December 
We know that in spring comes the blood 
purifiers, tonics, etc., and the method of dis 


playing rests mainly with the individual. Th: 
display that usually marks spring is tl rf 
cream of tartar and sulphur lozenges, or 
syrup of sarsaparilla with iodide of potas- 
sium. Combined with the display might b 
shown crude sarsaparilla, various other herbs 


various chemi 
cals hold 
the pedestrian longer than any other method, 
making 


used in the formula, also th 


used. This form of display will 


besides convincing him, or at least 
him think that the man behind that 
something about 


window 


really knows what he is 


trying to sell. The result of such a window 
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is bound to produce new customers and an 
increase of sales. 
The next regular spring display will fall 


Easter ; window is 
aster display hold 


eks. Not the same 


: ister 


about 


next in order An will 


good for at least three w 


display, but the same material differently ar 
ranged each week, for three consecutive 


And spring displays, such as 


soaps, 


weeks. 
yerfumes, cigars, candy, will always be 

rium igat hy i ys | 
propriate trade getters. 


also brings 


June, 


Summer, commencing in 


its various suggestions for displays, particu 


larly talcum powder, and in this season real 
effective displays are produced by the use of 


vines, flowers, and Japanese lanterns, which 


are reasonably priced and readily obtainable 


Writing paper forms a good item in this sea- 
son when the prospective purchaser is think- 


ing of taking his or her annual vacation, and 


oi course will need some material for corres- 


pondence. Cameras also have their play in 


this season, and various other sundries, such 


as baseball goods, swimming caps, and in 


some localities, fishing tackle and parapher- 


nalia. In July, fire-works, which, however, | 
do think, if averaged, will profit 


not 
able, everything considered, such as loss of 


prove 


insurance, or left-over stock. 
Fall brings its house-cleaning and displ: 
cleaners, wall 
full 


of sponges, chamois, paint 


paper cleaners, etc., have play in this 


displays can 


P] 1c 


season. Real effective sponge 


be arranged, and I will mention one 


in the center of the window on the floor an 
electric fan, facing the top of the window 
Fasten red and yellow crepe streamers to 
the wire guard. Then arrange a red bulb, 


with extension socket connection, at the cen- 
ter of the fan guard. Now pile the sponges 
the 
mound in the 


the floor of the 


around fan until completely covered, 


forming a center, and also b 


sure to cover window com- 


plet ly. If handy, place here and there some 
shells that you may possibly have on hand, 
and then hang chamois skins all round th 
interior of the window. This will make a 


pretty display and produces a unique effect 


At night the fan and the light are turned on 


and the effect will bring people from across 


the street or some people in the cars will 


remark about the window. Of course, thi 


“sign card” should be displayed, an- 


“Fall house-cleaning is at hand 


usual 
nouncing that 
and that Mr. Jones keeps a full line of neces 


sities, selling at prices not the cheapest, but 
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prices consistent with the quality, which any 


one knows varies greatly in sponges. In this 


Day 
effective 


lhanksgiving affords an excel- 


season 


lent opening for an window 


Winter now comes, and the windows in 
3 ae es ‘ 


his season are either too small in size or too 


few in number to display the innumerabk 


carried 
} J at +] +3 ] 
which at this time have 


the year round, but 


to be featured. Christmas, with its multitude 


of “Practical Suggestions,” affords the win- 
dow-dresser the same opportunity as the bar- 


gain hunter on a rainy day. Christmas dis 


plays should commence the first of the month 


and, of course, last 1 first of January. 


1 
In this season the best idea is obtained of 


the trade-pulling qualities and increased sale 


Most 


season 


facilitics of well-dressed windows. 


druggists say that the Christmas 
makes little difference to them, but they are 
the men who don’t go aiter the business, and 
nine chances out of ten are druggists who 
don’t attempt to The 
bulk of Christmas brought in 


through the use of the 


dress their windows. 
trade is 
windows, and to the 
druggist who has an increase of from $800 
to $1000 in this month, this means a good 
deal. This is the time when closed windows 
mean money with a capital “M.” 

During January, you have your cough and 
cold mixtures to exploit; your backache plas- 
ters, hand lotions, face creams and what not. 
“Valentine Day,” and 
here is made possible a profit of from 100 
percent to 200 percent on an investment of 
two And if a 
druggist sells $100 worth he knows he has 


In February comes 


weeks’ time. Pretty good! 


sure made $50. Here you see is your closed 
How long would “Cupid”, as 
hold 
smoke 


window again. 


pictured on the valentine, be able to 


his dart in the face of the furnace 
and the floor sweeper’s dust? He would bow 
his head with dust in shame at the end of a 
week, or else change color with the morti- 
fication oi the indignities thrust upon his poor 
1aked body. 
The means or method of displaying varies 
according to the material at hand. In some 
cases the “unit” system is best; in other cases 
the “group” system, where various items are 
grouped, making the display more effective. 
method is 
You 
impress the smoker that you have 
You can 
still 


Then again, the “topsy-turvy;” 
good, as in the case of a cigar display. 
want to 
something good at the right price. 
in the face and 


talk yourself blue lose 


him. But you put this same cigar in the 
window, even if it is only one full box shown 
open, and throw promiscuously around on the 


floor of the window empty boxes or cans 
and write a card that “Here is the sale of 
the empty cans, 5000 sold in or week 
Chere’s a reason You will have him in 
your store in less time than it takes him to 
read the sign to try one, for seeing is be 


lieving, and you have convinced him, if he is 


not too skeptical, that they are selling by 
showing the empty cans. And you make the 
sale, possibly, without uttering one word 
This method is especially good on a transfer 
corner 

The best idea in dressing windows is to 
feature one article. For example, take tal 
cum powder. In dispensing talcum powder 


1 


I feature talcum and talcum only. Get 
idea fixed and hammer it in to the individual! 


that you are selling talcum and, if a special 


talcum, feature the best points over other 


makes, but most of all, feature talcum. Some 


stores fill their windows week in and week 
out with a conglomeration of articles, includ- 
ing everything from A to Z, and impressing, 
mind, the observer, as being a curi- 
This forms 


window dressers as a junk shop display and 


to my 


osity shop. what is known to 
will only serve as a detriment to the store 
employing it. It is wrong, and there should 
be no excuse for it. 

A good idea of the group display is shown 
in a window dressed with shaving supplies. 
Here you have shaving mugs, lather brushes, 
soaps, shaving sticks, powders, creams, 
shaving 
that 


strops and everything relative to 


3ut the 


you 


main idea to the observer is 


have “shaving supplies” and that is the 
feature you are trying to impress upon him 
added this 


you can 


window of 
floor of the 


As an feature to a 


character, cover the 
window with shavings obtained from some 
packing case. Put up your sign “Shaving 
Materials” and 
goods. I know it 


Ethical displays, pure and simple, are un- 


your window will move the 


because I have tried it 
profitable from a pecuniary standpoint, but 
may add to the local prestige of the proprie- 
of com- 


tor. However, in the present day 


mercialized pharmacy I believe that an 
ethical display by itself is impossible, if one 
wants to be very technical in discrimination. 
Ethical added 


to windows are good added attractions, such 


features, however, sometimes 


as a filtration process, or a percolating stand, 
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or even a distillation process. Then various 
items from the laboratory, if placed in a 
window, showing the working process of a 
preparation from its inception on through 
until it is finished, is good. 

I cannot understand how any well-meaning 
druggist will fill up a window with such 
items as suspensories, trusses, syringes, ab- 
dominal supporters, and other various ap- 
pliances that are known only to the needy 
and not needed by others. There isn’t any- 
one who can convince me that a man will 
buy a suspensory or that a woman will buy 
a syringe or supporter because he or she sees 
them in the window. It is wrong and ob- 
noxious to even the fairest minded critic 
This idea, however, is not new with me, but 
the sentiment that I here voice is being taken 
care of by the legislature, showing that my 
view is not altogether prejudiced. Have you 
ever noticed a display of this kind? Did you 
ever stop to look in? No, and how many 
others do? The moment the individual 
catches what the window is showing, he or 
she hurries on, afraid that someone has seen 
him or her look at the window. And how 
does the young man feel who is walking with 
his lady friend and on looking up his gaze 
is confronted by a glaring display o7 sus- 
pensories, etc., or how does she feel, vic 
versa? They are the kind of displays that 
should be censured and stopped. The only 
ones who gather around a window of this 
kind are small girls and boys, kids, we’ll 
say, and they stand there and giggle. What 
does it mean? 

Most stores make the mistake of adopting 
a set form and never deviating from it. That 
is a bad idea. The idea to produce a dis- 
play that is different is the one to be sought 
after; one that is not necessarily startling 
in being foreign to the drug trade, but one 
that is different from the standpoint of style 
and manner. Originality is the word that 
defines good windows, and does more good 
towards effective window displaying than 
anything else. 

I can sell a hundred pounds of mint stick 
in a week at 5 cents a stick simply by throw- 
ing in almost the entire stock and making 
a dummy stick of immense proportions by 
pasting cartons end to end, covering with 
white crepe paper and using red crepe to 
mark the stripes. Hang this diagonally in 
the window—put up your sign “Big Stick, 
5c,” and that’s all you need. Not only are 


your sales increased in that week at your 
candy counter, but you will have produced 
permanent customers for that item, and pos- 
sibly created new customers for your general 
trade. 

In the matter of changing displays, I would 
advise that the displays be kept not longer 
than one week, or in some exceptions, ten 
days or two weeks. Sometimes I have had 
people who have seen me in the act of break- 
ing up an exceptionally attractive window, 
produced by using vines or lanterns, exclaim, 
“Oh, what are you doing that for; such a 
pretty display.” The answer is in the ques- 
tion. This individual, and why not the other 
people, who are accustomed to passing your 
windows, saw this display and remarked on 
its attractiveness. They saw the display day 
after day, say for two weeks. Well, then, 
that display has done its work, and it is time 
for something new, different, and maybe, bet- 
ter than the one before it, and then those 
same people will look in the window and 
your window commences again to do its 
duty. 

In the matter of price marks, I will say, 
that sometimes they are imperative, and at 
other times they are inadvisable. For in- 
stance, in special sales, clearance sales or cut 
prices. You have a sale for the sole purpose 
of featuring prices; that is, the prices or cut- 
prices are the main reasons for that sale, and 
they are the items that are going to mak« 
the sale successful, and so, of course, in 
instances of this kind, feature prices, and 
feature them strongly. Sometimes prices 
lone will appeal to the individual and 

link if the article is cut they are 
getting the best of you. Not long ago I filled 
out an order with soap, wrapped, and in 
boxes that ordinarily would and does retail 
it 5c a cake. I placed this soap in the 
window and put up a card, “Special, 17%c a 
box, only two boxes to a customer.” That 
soap went like hot cakes, and after the sale 
1 put it in the case at the regular price, 5c 
a cake. No harm done, and a nice little stock 
moved off my hands. Also in displaying a 
new line of goods, or a new toilet article, 
anything that is new on the market or new 
to the consumer, use price marks. But take 
in the case of, say a display of hair brushes. 
You display an assortment of brushes valued 
at 25c to $5. You put the price on every 
brush, but the first price that catches the eye 
is $5. The individual who sees it will throw 
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hands and exclaim, “$5 for a hair 
brush, my goodness, but they’re high.” And 
he will pass on and you will have lost a sale, 
customer. Of course, a _fair- 
minded person will go a little further and 
reason the matter, but it is the ordinary indi- 
vidual we have to take account of, and the 
buying public is most ordinarily skeptical, and 
it’s pretty hard to argue through a window 
glass. Grant that the brush is worth $5, 
say a solid ebony back with genuine hog 
bristles, one and one-half to two inches long. 
Anyone that knows the value will concede 


up his 


possibly a 


the price. But take the same display, do 
not use price marks but make up a show card 
something like this, “Our line of hair brushes 
consistent with the 
With a window like 
this you will get the prospective purchaser 
in the store anyhow—and then the sale is 
half made 
are in a position to give it to them, but you 
at the time have the opportunity of 
talking up the 


is complete, prices 


quality, from 25c up.” 


If they want a 25c brush, you 


sam¢ 
better wearing qualities and 
satisfaction in owning a better priced brush; 
[ You, 


at least, send away a satisfied customer with 


in fact , to employ your salesmanship. 
possibly a dollar sale made, instead of a per- 
son who, stopping at the price-marked win- 
dow, will move on grumbling at the high cost 
of living. 
Again, take 


ason. You can put all the energy 


a window around the holiday 
you 
possess, 


pile all the goods you have into the 


windows, arrange them tastily and do every- 
thing in fact to make what is known as a 
good display, and leave off price marks and 
you will lose many a chance purchaser whom 


Take 


yourself, for instance. If you should see an 


otherwise you would have captured. 


item in a window, say a bottle of perfume; 


you knew you could use it, knew you had a 
place to put it 


where it would do most good; 


till you wouldn’t, nine chances out of ten, 


go in and inquire the price, for fear it would 
not be satisfactory, and would leave you em- 
barrassed. But let there be a price on this 
same package, say $1, you wouldn’t hesitate 
long in reaching down in your jeans, if you 
wanted it, and marching right in with the in- 


tention of making that package your personal 


property. 

There is one main item I want to bring out 
in window-dressing, and that is action. 
Action in a window is the greatest asset 


imaginable towards sale-producing qualities 
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A window with action is the greatest atten- 
tion arrestor of any. A man demonstrating 
a safety razor, a woman demonstrating a face 
cream, in fact, any live working model is 
conducive to good results. But action does 
not necessarily have to be human. Live rab- 
bits around Easter time’ are good, an 
aquarium with gold fish, livé guinea-pigs, or 
mechanical devices that show what they are 
supposed to represent. You have seen them 
all; so I, and you know how they 
worked towards drawing crowds to the win- 
dows. If you are walking down the street 


have 


and see a crowd in front of a window, you 
hasten your steps, and then, when you reach 


the window, you pass on, do you not? Yes, 
you do not. You crane and crowd and crane 
your neck to see what’s doing. It is that 


quality given to us all, curiosity, that makes 
you want to find out what is going on. And 
I needn’t say that in such a window there is 
For the last four or five 
years, with the exception of the last two, and 


something moving. 


then because I couldn’t get any, I have put 
live made 
small houses, and the attraction was phe- 


young rabbits in the window, 


nomenal. At the top I advertised Egg Dyes. 
You might say that the window as a profit- 
making factor was worthless. It might have 


been but for the fact that each year I sold 


young rabbits from 75 to 100, all I could get, 
at a profit of from 200 to 300 percent. 

In employing color schemes by the aid of 
crepe paper I would Say, do not overlook any 


holidays or special occasion, such as the 
H irs< Show, or Veiled ; 
the Fourth 


blue; for 


Prophets, etc. For 
of July, of course, red, white and 
the Veiled Prophets, use purpl 


| 


ind gold: for the Horse Show, use green and 


white, and so on. No matter how far re- 


moved you are from the scene of activities, 


the color scheme shows your patrons that 


you are up-to date, a fact that might have 


some bearing when they are in need of some- 


thing that must be particularly fresh or up 


to the druggist 


is bound to, get the 


standard. Remember, the 
who is up-to-date will, 
and if you are in business 


business, you 


might as well get all there is in it. As a 
general idea use bright colors in spring and 
summer and dark colors in fall and winter. 

Druggists, dress your windows. An hour 
spent in making up a display is worth some- 
times a whole day spent in figuring and plan- 
ning how you will be able to move an item 


that is going exceptionally slow, and then 
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ntemplating a cut in pri \ window s effect and will serve to catcel ef 
the message, the purchaser interprets it, and the individual has time to spare or is hurry 
the druggist delivers it That's the system ng to atch a (ral! Well ligl ted windows 
“System” is the word in the world of busi mean well-lit stores, and well-lit stores mean 
ness-getters today, and the druggist wl S$ prosperous stores, and prosperous stores 
content » sit idly by Wi s hat \ S S rs | 
complacently waiting fe e people l rospe! 1) It’s 
in to deposit their money with him, is wrong lerstand 
He is the druggist who will barely exist, or he druggist who dresses his windows 
else fail altogether. Such a druggist is wast day is the one who has judgment, good 
ing his time, and the sooner he finds it t iudgment. and uses it: } = n sense and 
and improves himself, or steps down and out = emplovs it. and last but not least, has good 
and gives the other fellow a chance, tl bet ete a bilit nd ideas ind profits bv 
ter off he will be, as interest on money some em. Be up-to-date he druggis dav 
times fails, and at that is a poor excuse for who is up-to-date, « east who is ugh 
n¢ glect of busine 85. to be, gets the mon 2 and that, I believe, is 

> - " + . ‘ . . 1 > 

Before closing there is one item I have one of the main reasons, if not the main one, 


er > that ~ ‘ ; ] hich 
0 ‘ al UO u i 1 i : . > 
verlooked, that comes my mind, which, why he is in business. 


owever, seems hardly necessary to mentio1 
however ms hardly y t t 


VP cee : ; “ [ hope this paper has been of benefit t 
and that is light. Light in a window is, of Neel pete gst 
sae ag é pea few or has instilled new thoughts or ideas 
course, the main attraction. Use light ane ; rite: isin 
lots of it. As moths are attracted by the sani ~ Recaps but vain oe 
1 re , De ( 1 ifferent, y li etter get 
flame, so are the people attracted by light od, bad or indifferent, you had be 5‘ 


: es P : ; é a ye oo ee 
Light effects in windows are attractive and 1” the band-wagon today and “dress your 


windows.” There is so much to be said and 


easily produced. In a window witl 
running around the edge, very pretty light done and so much that can be done that 1s 
effects are produced by tying squares of inexpressible that I will have to leave off and 
colored crepe, alternating the colors, such as beg to be excused from the floor, hoping that 


purple and gold, or green and red in th the many points that I have omitted will be 


1 lights 


Xmas season. This scheme has a very good brought out in the discussion 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS. 


This is a good time of year to think about credits. In fact, any time of vear 
is just splendid to think about credits, for like the poor they are always with us. 
You fellows with definitely formulated retailing policies have already done it, 
but you might be surprised to learn how many of the brethren just plod along 
and try to think of the right thing to do when the question comes up. They are 
easy-going souls who like their neighbors and don’t want to have trouble. | 
used to number among my acquaintances a brindle pup of just that easy-going 
disposition. He slipped along without ever asserting himself, wagged his tail 
when kicked at, and seemed to try to apologize when he got stepped on. He was 
a nice dog in some ways and a good friend; but I always felt I should respect 
him more and take greater account of him in my calculations if he’d get his 
bristles up a little. The fellow who tries to get along with the least trouble and 
yields his business or his moral principles rather than risk giving offense is 
inviting trouble to hit him right in the eye. It’s a pretty good thing to think 
carefully about what ought to be done in a given case before the case arises. 
Then when it does come a fellow has something to fall back on.—II’estern 


Druggist. 
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@Of General Interest 














PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXPOSITION. 
CHEMICAL AND PHARMACAL EXHIBITS. 


The exhibits from the chemical and phar- 
macal industries of the world will be shown 
in the splendid Palace of Liberal Arts at 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
in 1915, and their extent promises to be as 
inclusive as their variety will be instructive 
and interesting. 

The diversity of these displays is seen in 
the fact that soaps and prefumes are sched- 
uled under group 36 of the exposition’s book 
of classification and so are apparatus and 
processes for the compression and liquefac- 
tion of gas. Pyrotechnics, bombs and signals, 
together with matches, will find a_ logical 
place in chemical relationship with the by- 
products for pharmacal use obtained from 
treatment of petroleum and coal-tar deriva- 
tives. The evolution of the den of an ancient 
alchemist will be seen in model laboratories 
of the present with complete equipment in- 
stalled. f 

The extent of the industrial interests that 
are embraced in this department is disclosed 
in the statistical eloquence of the United 
States Census Bureau which shows that 
there are 5,168 establishments in the United 
States devoted to the production of articles 
nvolved in the chemical and pharmacal arts, 
with an invested capital of $419,930,000, em- 
loying 109,309 persons earning $73,491,000 
nd producing $455,095,000 annually 

In connection with this exhibit it is ex- 


1 


1 be carried on a most in 


r 
“a 
= 


teresting series of public demonstrations— 
exhibitions for instance, of the research work 
rried out by the use of liquid hydrogen and 
llustrating the properties of matter at the 
mperatures approaching “absolute zero,” 
should be of engrossing interest. 
here is, according to scientists, a point at 
hich heat is extinguished—where “the 
‘ 


molecule ceases to vibrate.” This theoretical 


point is called “absolute zero.” It has been 


scientifically stated to be at 460.6 degrees, 
Fahrenheit below zero. The lowest tempera- 
ture recorded by Arctic explorers is 72 de- 
grees below zero, though balloon-carried 
thermometers have registered as low as 100 
degrees below zero by thermometers car- 
ried to a height of nine miles at which alti- 
tude the 100 degrees below zero weather pre- 
\ ile d. 

Another series gf experiments that is cal- 
culated to prove as interesting in a popular 
way as important scientifically will be the 
demonstrations devoted to the exposition of 
liquid air. These experiments, as prosecuted 
under the genius of Professor Dewar, have 
been reduced to the terms of popular under- 
standing without rendering negative their 
scientific value. 

The principle upon which Professor Dewar 
constructed his apparatus for liquid air pro- 
duction is clemental. Vapors and gases in 
a state of expansion absorb heat and reduce 
temperature His successful experiments 
grew out of the extremes to which he carried 
this principle and the marvelous precision of 
the apparatus employed. The low tempera- 
ture requircd for solidifying hydrogen was 
attained in three progressive stages. The 
liquetier was divided into three concentric and 
corresponding parts. The low temperature 
of the first stage became the high tempera- 
ture of the second and the low temperature 
of the second became the high temperature 
of the third Step by step the theoretical, 
critical temperature has been approached and 
gas after gas solidified, the element helium 
alone reisting all efforts to reduce it to a 
solid state. 

The Federal government’s interest in 
these experimental processes is sufficiently in- 
dicated by the fact that the United States 
has installed a complete “low temperature” 
plant in Washington and is proceeding with 
more important experiments. Germany is 
another nation deeply interested, and the 
more recent achievements in that country in 
the field of synthetic carbon chemistry being 
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largely responsible for the reputati 
larly ascribed to Germany of being 
lead of all nations in individual chemist1 
a belief intimately associated with Germany’s 
recent brilliant achievements in her color 
dustries 

It is pr ibable that thes experiments 
what until recently was the world’s greatest 
mystery—next to life itselfi—the myster 
heat, will be carried on at the fortl ning 
exposition under the light of the latest r 
search and knowledg 

Theodor Hardee, chief of the d partn 
of Liberal Arts, says that there has b 
more than gratifying response made to his 
invitations to participate, and that all nations 


will send their representatives and products 
to this most interesting department of human 


From attar of roses bt 


enterpris¢ 
Bulgaria—the world’s almost. sir 


Balkan 


Brazil 


from 
source—in_ thi 


mountains. to per 


fumes from , herbs from China 


medicine chests from France, the Ameri 


exhibitor is promised much friendly but vig 


orous competition to the importance of whi 


he is, says Mr. Hardee, fully alive, his con 


cern arising no less from impulses of patriot 


ism than from motives of business and the 


opening of new trade routes and commercial 


to the completion of the Panam: 


rf the 


centers due 


Canal and the consequent opening up 


and the rich nations on the 


South 


Orient 


western 


coast of America 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN DRUGGISTS’ FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 

The 


meeting of the American Druggists’ Fire In- 


annual stockholders’ and directors’ 
surance Company was held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, February 10-11. 

The company is now saving its policyhold 
ers 25 per cent of their premium cost along 
absolutely safe and conservative lines, and if 
its growth in business continues, this saving 
can be extended to 30 per cent at a compara 
tively early time, and still greater opportuni- 
ties along that line are sure to be realized 
with an increased volume of business. Every 
retail druggist in the country who places his 
insurance with the A. D. F. I. Co., thus adds 
to its ability to ultimately make greatcr sav- 
ings in premium cost. The advantages for 


the retail drug trade of the country which 
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vill accrue from the undivided suppor yf 
he A. D. F. I. ¢ re fat ing d the 
best which may be hoped f from every 
source nsidering as the firs ssential ab 
solute y sale a! d reil ble ins 

[The Board of Dir rs 10 1 tl resent 
office quarters of the comp x wholly 
inadequate jor its needs in taking care of the 
erowing business. It author Execu 
tive Board find eitl . Z D site oO 
erecting an ofhce building o xisting 
building which wit alte Ss Ww d b 
suitable for an office building such cas 
providing therein for sufficiet ft spac 


for the company’s use and otherwise adapted 


for rental purposes as 





it, provid 


us of th 





ing, however, that only the sur 


company above capital 


be available for such purpos 
i i 


Executive 
finding a location wh 


out by 


will not only have immediate and profitabl 


return from such investment, but where tl 


company will also derive benefit from 
hancement of ground value. 


During the year the company wrote insur 





ance amounting to $12,569,310, at a premiun 
of $127,960.36. As compared witl com 
panies this represents a premium value on 
business written of $164,472.88. Of its bus 
ness written during the year tl yMpany 
reinsured $1,141,450, at a premi oi $13 
158.06. On December 31 th ympany had 
6,916 policyholders. 

The direct net savings as made by the 
company for its policyholders during the yea 


representing money actually retained by the 


policyholders, amounted to $41,118.22. In 
addition the company made a net profit from 
its insurance business of $20,323.96, and a net 
profit from the investment of its capital and 
surplus of $11,846.36. Since the company has 
been in business it has saved its policyhold- 
ers in their premium-cost the magnificent sum 
of $158,033.36. 
Assets and Liabilities, December 31, 
Assets. 
county ana 


1913. 


Government, munici- 


ee II 5 cece ie biocareie ess $323,417 27 
Cash in bank and in office.... 9,914 72 


Accrued interest on bonds and de- 
posits 

Office 
depreciation of 10 percent... 

Agents’ balances in course of col- 
lection 


4.896 4 


a 





Making a total of 
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Liabilities. 
Agents’ commissions, net........ $1,665 52 
I eee Ll ea 833 48 
State taxes on premiums, estimat- 
ed income tax and _ personal 
> ee rae 2,334 22 
Fire losses in course of adjust- 
PI oa a hintsn's. cs ait asch s wbee gees 3,498 73 
Making total liabilities, not 
including re-insurance re- 
NEUE. Glinnvscicccssicucce C2 BD 


The above statement of assets and liabili- 
ties shows a gross surplus, including capital, 
of $345,924.26. Under the insurance laws fur- 
niture and fixtures are not admitted as assets, 
and the reinsurance reserve on the business 
of the company, which amounts to $57,697.83, 
must be shown as a liability, and after de- 
ducting these items from the gross surplus 
the absolute net surplus of the company, in- 
cluding capital, amounted to $287,566.98. 

During the year the company had fire losses 
imounting to $37,170.22. Since it commenced 
business the total fire losses paid by the com- 
pany amounted to $143,579.91. 

The entire directorate, consisting of Chas. 
H!1. Avery, L. G. Heinritz, James H. Beal, W. 
S. Elkin, Jr. Wm. C. Anderson, G. O. 
Young, A. O. Zwick, Lewis C. Hopp, Simon 
“. Jones, John D. Muir, Walter Rothwell, 
Geo. B. Kauffman, M. S. Kahn, E. B. Heim 
street and Frank H. Freericks, were re 
elected. 

In the election of Directors, Mr. Samuel C. 
Nashville had 
port in securing the vote of 


Davis of considerable sup 


nearly three 
thousand shares of stock. 

The Board of Directors elected the follow- 
ing officers: Chas. H. Avery, President; L. 
G. Heinritz, Vice-President; Frank H. Free- 
ricks, Secretary and General Counsel; Geo. 
B. Kauffman, Treasurer; the Executive 
Board, Chas. H. Avery, L. G. Heinritz, Wal- 
ter Rothwell, A. O. Zwick, J. H. Beal, Geo. 
K Kauffman, and Frank H. Freericks. 

On Tuesday, February 10, there was served 
to the stockholders of the company present at 
the meeting, a stockholders’ luncheon at the 
New Gibson Hotel, and on that occasion all 

| an opportunity to profit from interesting 

lks by Dr. Wm. C. Anderson, dis- 
sed the late Convention of the A. D. S., 
Dr. James H. Beal, with reference to 


who 


ogress of the Tampa Cuba Cigar Com- 
and from E. B. 
ional Druggists’ 


Heimstreet, regarding 
Home at Palmyra. 
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On Tuesday evening the Directors oi the 
company were entertained by the local stock- 
holders gave a theater party in their 
honor, the evening being closed with an after 
theater supper at the Bismarck. 

<> 
WOMEN’S PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Wo- 


who 


men’s Pharmaceutical Association of the Pa- 
cific Coast was held January 24, 1914, in the 
Assembly Hall, Pacific Building, San Fran- 


cisco. 
The Chairman of the Committee on Papers 
had prepared an elaborate program for the 
evening and many new points on the prepara- 
tion of tincture of cudbear, prescription com- 
pounding and a serviceable label varnish were 
discussed. An interesting paper on Radium 
was presented by Dr. Barbat-Winslow, Miss 
Low read a paper on Emetine Hydrochloride, 
and Mrs. Kane presented a paper on Lloyd’s 


Mrs. White 


Tasteless Strychnine Tablets, 


samples of 
Mor- 


Reagent. showed 
Alcresta 
phine and Berberine. 

The following officers will serve the Asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year: Mrs. R. R. 
White, President; Miss Clarissa Roehr, First 
Vice-President; Miss Ethel Nelson, Second 
Vice-President; Dr. J. E. B. Winslow, Sec- 
retary; Mrs. A. D. Kane, Treasurer. 

The next meeting of the Association will 
be held in San Francisco, February 27, 1914. 
ee 
MEMBERS OF THE A. PH. A. IN 
U. S. HOSPITAL CORPS. 
Arias, Ernest, Field Hospital No. 4, Ft. 

McKinley, P. I. 

Barclay, James M., Camp Downes, Manila, 

e. & 


Barker, (wuentin J., Walter Reed, G. H., 
Tacoma Park, D. C. 
Baum, Fred C., Military Hospital, San 


Juan, Porto Rico. 

Seal, Walter Andrew, Jolo, P. I. 

Begley, Henry L., Philippine Division, U. 
S. A., Manila, P. I. 

Behre, John R., Sergt. H. C., U. S. A., Div. 
Hospital, Manila, P. I. 

Benche, Carl S., Hospital Corps, U. S. A., 
Fort San Pedro, Iloilo, P. I. 


*The Editor will be glad to receive notice 
of any omissions or corrections necessary. 
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Berkowitz, Alexander, Sergt. 1st Cl, U. S ontenyne, Gustave J., Sergt. H. C., U. S 
\,. Post Hospital, Presidio, San Francisco, <A., Fort Logan, Colorado 
Cali-ornia Frankau, Gust., Sergt. H. C., U. S. A., Gen. 
Bjork, Neils J., U. S. A., Fort Mackenzie, Delivery, Manila, P. I. 
Sheridan, Wyoming. Frese, Otto F., Camp Kiethley, Mindanao 
Both, Harold, Sergt. Hosp. Corps, U. S r. I 
Mills, P. I. Gallagher, Charles, Sergt. 1st Cl., H. C., 
Brower, Thomas E., Sergt. 1st Cl., H. C., U.S. A., Med. Supply Depot, Manila, P. I. 
U.S. A,, Ft. Greble, R. I. Gavagan, Edward D., Sergt. 1st Cl., H. C 
Brown, Arthur E., Sergt. 1st Cl, H. C, U.S. A., Med. Supply Depot, Manila, P. | 
U. S. A., care Chiei Surgeon, Augur Bar George, William R., Ambulance Co. No. 1, 
racks, Jolo, P. I lt. D. A. Russell, Cheyenne, Wyo 
Brown, Clark L., Letterman G. H., U. S. A., Gerlach, John L., Sergt. 1st Cl., H. C., l 


Byers, Jason D., Sergt. Ist Cl., H.C, U.S Goodman, David, Sergt H. C., U. S. A.,, 
= \I dical Sup. Dept > Manila, P. | It Mills. C rregidor, P. [. 

Carter, Harlen Wilson Searight, Oak Hill Goosey, Gilbert H., Sergt. H. C., U. S. A, 
Yevic * 4 . “ae Tatat- 1s rnd rro\ ¢ ‘om > ) 
Drug Store, Cor. Roosevelt and Arrow Av Camp John Hay, Benguet, P. | 

7 ndiananoli nd . _ ; . . . . ' . 
nues, Indianapolis, Ind. Greene, Earl F., Sergt. 1st Cl., H. C., U. S 


Clark, Amos W., H. C, U.S. A, care 4, Ft, William McKinley, P. 1 
Postmaster, Manila, P. | Greeno, Edgar O., Fort Casey, Washington 
ns Grose, James W., Sergt. 1st Cl., H. C., U 
boanga, Mindanao, P. 1. S A., Augur Barracks, Jolo, P. | 
Cook, Samuel, Camp McGrath, Batangas, Hahn, Gustave, H. C., U. S. A., Camp 
P. | Stotsenburg, Pampanga Prov., P. I 





Box 155 Jennings, Harry M., Post Hosp., Ft. D. A. 
Pender, Walter E., Sergt. H. C, U. 5. A. Russell, Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Fost Hospital, Ft. Porter, Buffalo, N. ¥ Howson, William Scott, Sergt. 1st Cl. H 
lk, Levi E., Sergt., Columbus Barracks C., U. S. A., Camp E. S. Otis, Las Cascad 


Columbus, O Canal Zone, Panama. 
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Johnson, Robert V., Sergt. 1st Cl. H. C., 


U.S. A., Columbus Barracks, Columbus, O. 
Kennedy, Robert G., Military Hosp., Pettit 
Barracks, Zamboanga, Mindanao, P. I. 
Knapp, Gustave, Fort Dupont, Delaware 
Kroger, Harry A., Camp Downes, 
c - 
LaGrindeur, Romanus A., (home address) 


Emmittsburg, Md. 


Kishon, Adolph M., Sergt. H. C., U. S. A., 


Post Hosp., It. D. A. Russell, Wyoming 


Leonard, John F., Sergt. H. C. U. S. A.,, 


Kegan Barracks, Legaspi, P. I. 
Euclid Ave 


7 


Lieber, Jewel C., 1301 
lon, Ohio 
Lienhart, Adolph H., Ambulance Co. 

Ft. William McKinley, Rizal, P. | 

Luhman, l’red, residence unknown. (1 
Camp McGrath, Batangas, P. I.) 
Lyda, William Kk.. Sere ; 

Seattle, Wash. 

Samuel E., Sergt. 1st Cl., U. S. A 
rt Mills, Corregidor, P. I. 
Mathews, Elmo D., Fort Greble, 
McClure, Fred H., Sergt. H. C 
umbus Barracks, C 
McEnroe, Robert L., Sergt. H. C., U. S. A., 

lavao, Mindanao, P. | 
McFarland, William, Fort 
MeMahon, Stonewall 


St fatesville, Ark 


Massil 


Fort Lawton, 


Marcus, 


lumbus, O 


Mills, P. I. 


Jackson, 837 E. Sout! 


Merryman, James R., Sergt. H. C., U. S 
\., Phil. Div., U. S. A., Manila, P. I. 

Montgomery, Moses, Sergt. H. C., U. S. A., 
Manila, P. | 

Murphy, William J., 175 Callo Conseption, 
Manila, P. | 

Neil, Matthew, 


2900 Harper St., Berkeley, 


1] 
Nelson, Rasmus Peter, Fort Mills, Cor- 
gidor, P. | 
Neville, Arthur, 
lospital, Pettit 
io, F. f. 
Newman, 
J 
Nvuaks, Richard S., 


sergt. Ist CL, 


Military 
Min- 


eee 1 7 
Barracks, Zamboanga, 


Emanuel, P. I., Division, Manila, 


Fort Donelson National 


eterv, Dover, Tenn. 
Ochsen, Herman von, 721 13th St., N. W 
\ } 


ington, D. C 


ven, Fred S., Fort Niagara, Youngstown, 


rker, Hiram C., Ft. 


Manila, 


No. 4, 


Person, Thomas, Post Hospital, Ft. Hunt, 
Va. 
Phares, Walter L., care Chi 
Div., Manila, P. I. 
Phillips, Ira B., 
Manila, P. I. 
Pollard, Louis J ’ Jolo, iy f 
Pye, Harry E., Sergt. H. C 
ort Mills, P. I. 
Rasmussen, Nels., 
Fort McKiniey, P. I. 
Reiter, Harry L., Sergt. 1st Cl., H. C., U 
=. oe Camp Ward Cheney, Cavite, P. | 
Seret. ist Cl., H. C., U 


Yt 


1 


f Surgeon Phi 


Medical Supply Depot 


Reynolds, George, 
S. A., Presidio, San 

Riesenberg, Max, 
eS 


Riess, 


Francisco, 


Camp Con 


Herman W., Sergt. Ist Cl 


Riley, John T., Sergt. 1st Cl. H. ¢ iy. -= 


A., 1024 8th St., Washington, D. ¢ 
Robertson, David, Sergt. H. C., { » \ 


Hd. E. Div., Governor’s Island, N. Y 
Robinson, Daniel W., Sergt. Ist Cl., H. ¢ 

U. S. A., Fort Mills, Corregidor, P. I 
Rose, Martin, Post Hospital, Fort B 


Cal 

Rousseau, Joe C., Sergt. H. ¢ U. S.A 
Aviation Squadron, Signal Corps, San Dieg 
Cal. 

Schmitman, Henry, Regt. Hospit { 
eld Artillery, Texas City, Texas. 

Shall, George J., ist CL, H. CC. U. 3..A 


Fort Thomas, Ky. 
Schultheis, 
Manila, P. I. 
Schulz, Emiel, Sergt. 1st Cl., H 
A., Ft 


Seith, Louis F., 


Raymond, Curatel de Esp 


Flagler, Washington 
Fort Warren, 
Senecal, Henry C., Sergt. 1st Cl., H. C., | 
Chief Surgeon, Manila, P. | 


Sergt. ist Cl., 


S as car 
Sharman, Herbert, 
U. S. A., Fort Sill, Oklahoma 
Shiffer, Walter FE 
Camp McGrath, Batangas, P. | 
Siedler, August, Sergt. Ist Cl., 
S A., Fort William McKinley, P. | 
Simmel, Martin, Sergt. Ist Cl, H.C. ©. 5S 
\., care Depot 2) M. ] 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Simmons, Fred S., Fort Washington, Md 
Edward B., Camp Gregg, B 
Pang., P. | 
Smelsey, Samuel S., Sergt. Ist Cl., 


U. S. A., Augur Barracks, Jolo, P. | 


Seret. H. C 


( Tay ‘s Ferry Road, 


Sires 


} 
DpANY, 
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Spry, Ezekiel, care Chief Surgeon, Philip 

ne Dept., Manila, P. I. 

Stahl, Joseph, Sergt. 1st Cl., H. C., U. S. 
\., Fort Mills, Corregidor, Pr. I. 

Stevenson, Ephraim P., Sergt. 1st Cl., H 
C., U. S. A., Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming 

lanney, Lewis, Sergt. 1st Cl., H. C., U. S 
\., Fort William McKinley, Rizal, P. | 
William Mt. ty. 3 
A., Regan Barracks, Albay, P. | 
Walter Reed G. H., 


lhomas, H., Sergt. 
Thuney, Francis E., 
Tacoma Park, D. C. 
Vane, Patrick P., 309 B St., 
ton, D. C. 
Vennemann, P. Heinrich, Sergt. 1st Cl., H 
C., U. S. A., 200 W. Indiana Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn 


S. E. Washing- 


Waitz, August Henry, Sergt. H. C., U. S 
A., Transport “Wright,” Zamboanga, Minda- 
nao, P. I 

Weir, Samuel A., Sergt. 
Post Hospital, Fort Myer, Va. 

White, Forrest E., Sergt. 1st Cl., H. C., U 
S A., Ft. Porter, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Wickett, Francis W., Sergt. H. C., U. S. 
A., Post Hospital, Jefferson Barracks, Mo 

Williams, Fred R., residence unknown. 

Winkler, Hugo, Sergt. 1st Cl., H. C., Post 
Hospital, Fort Slocum, N. Y. 

Young, naaries C., C. S. O., 
Div., Manila, P. I. 

Young, George C., Post Hospital, Jeffer 


Philippine 


son Barracks, uo. 

Zamora, Manuel, 917 Sebastian St., Manila, 
r,s, 

Zerbin, August, 21 M St., 
toa. D.C 


N. E., Washing- 
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To the Members of the Section on Pharma- 
copoetas and Formularies : 

The this 
should complete its plans for the mecting to 
be held at Detroit in August, 1914. Letter 
paper and envelopes have been sent to each 


time has come when Section 


member of the Section and the several mem- 


bers have acknowledged their receipt and 


expressed a willingness to co-operate in the 
plans. 
Dr. Fantus 


promises to secure the co- 
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operation of some medical interests and sug 


gests a discussion on the ideal Pharmacopeceia 
and Formulary from the physician’s stand 


point. One proposal has been that we pre 
I t t 
7 , 


sent a symposium on the Pharmacopeeias and 


Formularies of the world. This subject 
a feature of the 


work of the Section, but it may be that 


should undoubtedly be made 


with 


the large interest in the new editions of the 
U. S. P. and the N. F., our Section will be 


yvercrowded this year with work connected 
with the new books. 
that at N 


ashville, 
the retiring Chairman suggested that the Sec 


It will be remembered 


retary compile as complete a list as possib! 
of all pharmacopeeias and formularies of t! 
world. Mr. that 
presented an interesting paper on formularies 


which ar 


Raubenheimer at meeting 


and sHowed a number of those 


used in this country and abroad. This lis 
was afterwards carefully compiled with Mr 
Raubenheimer’s aid and will be published in 
A list of 
poeias will be found in the Digest of 
ments of the U. S. P. and N. F 


by the Marine Hospital Service so that th 


modern pharmaco- 
Com- 


published 


the JOURNAL. 


Secretary can no doubt at the next meeting 
which cover the moder: 


books in these two classes, thereby carrying 


present lists will 
out the recommendation of former Chairman 
When the Association secures its 
feature should un- 
files of all 


; ; yes 
pharmacopeeias and formularies, and this list 


Havenhill 


permanent buildings, a 


doubtedly be complete modern 


will be of assistance to the general Secre- 


tary when the time comes ior purchasing 


such books. 

It has been suggested that we discuss the 
of the two standard books, the U. S. 
Pharmacopeia and National 
Upon mature thought, I doubt that the time 
discussed to 


scopé< 
Formulary. 
when this can be 
On the eve of publication 


has arrived 
any advantage. 
of the new editions, we are not ready to plan 
too much detail for the next editions. Your 
Chairman would suggest that we bend our 
efforts more extensively to the new books for 
the coming year. A presentation of speci- 
mens showing all new formulas would be of 
interest. Papers outlining the changes in the 
new books in the various departments of the 
work would attract attention and be of value 
to the pharmacists and physicians of the 
country. The chemical side could be re- 


viewed; that of doses and strengths, the 
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changes in pharmaceutical manipulation, etc., 
etc. 

The time for each session is limited and we 
cannot read many papers at the meeting. We 
might solicit papers for criticism, although 
perhaps the time has not arrived for this. If 
we can make the meetings of the Section in- 
structive and educational, this year’s interests 
will be well served. 

Comments are invited on these suggestions 
and all other recommendations will be sub- 
mitted to the 
formulate plans of action. 

Respectfully, 


committee so that we can 


$55 


erate in the work of the Women’s Section by 
assisting the various committees and offering 
suggestions regarding present or new lines 
ot work. 

The Press Committee will advertise the A 
Fh. A. to those 
secured. The Outlook Committee will 
new lines of endeavor for the Section and in- 


should be 
seek 


whose interest 


vestigate all suggestions offered concerning 
conditions to be corrected. The duties of the 
Membership Committee are obvious. 

While these committee appointments are 
limited by the Constitution and By-Laws to a 
few, that by no means limits the number ex- 


E. FuLtterton Cook, Chairman pected to help on these committees. Rather 
the committee appointments are to be consid- 


of red 


organization, but the real 


<> 
AN APPEAL TO THE WOMEN 
MEMBERS OF THE A. PH. A. 
The Women’s 


ting in touch with the needs of women phar 


ered as perfunctory, as a bit tape 


necessary in any 
committees are limited only by the member- 
ship of the Section or Association. 


Section is desirous of get- 
Section will be 


The Committees of the 


macists and urges each member to submit found in the roster published in the January 
ither through the JourNaL or to the Secre JouRNAL, and the officers of the Section will 
ry of the Section any conditions surround- be glad to hear from all members at an early 
ng their work which the Association might date, so that the Section may do its share to 


the Detroit Convention a success. 
Anna G. Bac.ey, Secretary 


Ip to correct. make 


Women also asked to co-op- 


members ari 


PHTHISIOPHOBIA.. 


Baldwin says that we are reasonably sure of the following: 1. Most adults 


have received some tuberculous infection. 2. From this they have acquired 


3. During ordinary health the tissues repel 
4. Reinfec- 


a variable degree of specific allergy. 
tubercle bacilli, partly, at least, with the aid of this specific allergy. 
tion of adults is mostly a superinfection coming from the existing lesions, and 
due to disease, trauma, overstrain or any cause of “lowered vitality,” whatever 
that mean. 5. “Finally, as a corollary, adults are very little endangered 
by close contact with open tuberculosis, and not at all in ordinary association. 
Childhood is the time of infection, youth the time of superinfection, and that 
Qualify these statements as we may, 


may 


from extension of the primary disease. 

is time for a reaction against the extreme ideas of infection now prevailing 
(here has been too much read into popular literature by health boards and lec 
tures that has no sound basis in facts, and it needs to be dropped out or revised. 
More protection of children and better hygiene for adults are logically demanded, 
but beyond this the preachments about the danger of infection to adults in the 
present state of society are without justification from an experimental stand- 
point.” The statements which we have quoted represent not one man’s views, 
but what seems to be the growing conviction of many of the most progressive 
and thoughtful students of tuberculosis at the present time.—Journal Am. Med. 


Assoc. 
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MR. ERNEST C. MARSHAL! 
Enditorial Notes and UNITES WITH THE 
Announcements JOURNAL. 














ure to be able to announce that Mr. Ernest 


James H. Beat, Editor..... Scio, Ohio Marshall, Ph. G., hitherto of Boston, M 
but now of Columbus, Ohio, has wm 
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Columbus, Ohio Retail Druggists’ Association, Mr. | 
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Davis writes the Journal of the N. A. R. D. 


The loss of Mr. Marshall will be long 
association, yet we cannot help 
but congratulate Mr. Marshall on the posi- 
tion that he has accepted, and also the Jour- 

f the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
obtaining so able an assistant. As 
superintendent of the propaganda department 
if Our association, he has won jor the bet- 
terment of pharmacy the good will and sup- 


tion for 


port of many, many physicians, reducing 
greatly the percentage of proprietaries pre- 
scribed, and paving the way for his successor. 
It was not an easy task to win the confidence 


icians for himself and those whom he 
was to benefit; to throw down pharmaceuti- 

I ] in their stead those prepara- 
ns that the physician, seemingly, had about 


existed. To be sure no little 


rg en ever 

edit belongs to the pharmacist in our own 

nks, who made and put up for him the 

mples for distribution. Yet who but Mr. 
Mars could have won the day for us and 
( us the start? 


Mr. Marshall's training and experience ren 
valuable acquisition to the Jour- 


the Editor bespeaks for him the 
: 


enthusiastic 


f the A. Ph. A 


support of every 
family. 


llE HOSPITAL CORPS OF THE 
UNITED STATES ARMY. 
} t Appeal ft 


je 
i 


the United States 


Every Pharmacist in 


rican Pharmaceutical Association 

) irmacists ( f Hi whi l 

~ f C ¢ bi 1 7 W bef re 41 
TO e¢ \ ine resell V¢ H ohes 
Georg s Bill H. R. N 1 d now 
Senate introduced b Senato 
Georg Senate Bill S. 929. Thes« 
d their text is as follows 

A BILL 
the efficiency of the Hospital 
f the United States Army. 

ted by the Senate and House of 
ves of e United States of 
Congres ssembled, tha the 

( of the United States Army 
Ite t sted personnel of the 
( S »w authorized by law, and 
i ) 7 AiW, aAllG@ 
s t thirty sergeants major at $75 
t hundred sergeants rst 
$65 p month; sergeants at $36 per 


rporals at $24 per month; cooks 
> nontl p ivates, first class, at $21 
h id privates at $16 per month, 


ength of service 


inci and 
r allowances as are or ] 


may hereafter be 


hed by law 
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Government Service of the National Associa- 
tion of Drug Clerks and also as a member of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, we 
reads 


wish to urge every pharmacist who 


this article to sit down immediately and write 


a brief letter and then make copies of it and 
»f the members of the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the House 


send a copy to each 


and Senate and urge that “you will please 
see that the bill H. R. No. 1 and S. 929 
which have been fully endorsed by the sur- 
geon-general of the U. S. army (as you wiil 


see in his last report) is offered as an amend 
ment and placed as a army 


appropriation bill now before Congress.” 


“rider” on the 


The members of the hospital corps of the 
U. S. army are now so poorly paid that many 


leaving the service, as the positions in 


the regular army service pay better salaries, 


even the men who take care of the sick mules 


are better paid than those who take care of 


the sick soldiers. Any one who is in a posi- 


tion to know will readily assure you of the 


difficulty of getting men in the hospital corps, 


and after getting them the difficulty of keep- 
ing them there on account of the miserably 
poor pay. 

Pharmacists are men of influence in every 


section, their stores are all in the towns and 


cities and each one is a nucleus around which 


clusters the leading sentiments and views of 





the community. The pharmacists not only of 
1 state, but of t WW e Unit Ne es re 
deeply interested l eT Ky S i 
ecvernment requires the pharmacist who 
‘tices pharmacy among tl people to be 
xamined and d b board and 
be an excel ) Wit e 
pres miserab salaries give Army 
Hospital Corps, as just stated above, it 1s 
very difficult to get good men and still more 
difficult to keep n under present « l 
tions r] Hosp Corp f your. state 
ys are, of cou n tl same bad 
r Your this 1 r WwW b 
very m cl ppre iated sw feel t { ) 
ent conditions are unju S ( 
military servic e pub t e medica 
office Ss oO ] irn d e prolk I Tt 
pharmacy, wl true pharmacists wish 
to Sse secure the recog \ ( 
serves GrorGE F, Paynt 
(For further information concerning tl 
Hughes-Bacon bill see JourNnaL f Ju 
1913, p. 669, and Januar 1914, p. 13 


I: ditor.) 
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Proceedings of the Loral 
Branches | 








“All papers presented to the Association 
and its branches shall become the property o 
the Association, with the understanding that 
they are not to be published in anv other 
publication than those of the Association, ex 
cept bv consent of the Committee on Publi 
ation.”—By-Laws, Chay iter X, Art. IT] 


Reports of the m sine of the Loca 
Branches should be mailed to the editor o1 
the day following the meeting, if possibl 
Minutes should be plainly written, or typ« 
written, with wide spaces between the lin 
Care should be taken to give proper names 
‘orrectly, and manuscript should 


the re porter. 





; ay 
be signed Dy 


iets 


NASHVILLE BRANCH. 
(January Social Meeting.) 


One of the most 
ever given by the 


o¢ ° 
social meetings 


enjoy able 


Nashville Branch of the 


A. Ph. A. was the entertainment given Thurs- 
day night, January 22, in the parlors of the 


+ & © A, 


sixty 


which was attended by about 


Tennessee Board o 
R. White 
and in his introductory re- 
marks compared the A. Ph. 
with its many 
commercial, 


besides the 
Wm. 


of ceremonies 


people 
Pharmacy. acted as master 
to a diamond 
sides. The scientific, 
historical, practical and 
were all important he said, but 
the social side should not be neglected, and 
it was the object of these 
velop more sociability and good fellowship 
among the druggists and their families 

Dr. E. A. Ruddiman made a splendid ad 
dress, recounting some of the pleasant hap- 
penings of the Nashville convention and tell- 
ing something of the beauties and attractions 
of Detroit, the next convention city. He said 
the subject of shorter hours was one that he 
thought, should be discussed. He felt 
the wives and families of the druggists 
would be as much interested as the druggists 
themselves. 

Mr. F. W. Ward, of Memphis, President of 
the Tennessee Board of Pharmacy, delivered 
an eloquent oration which was filled 
humor and pathos. He told of the splendid 
things accomplished by the Memphis Drug 
Club which sprung into existence as the re- 
sult of the last State 


brilliant 
educa 
tional sides 


meetings to de 


sure 


with 


Association meeting. 


JOURNAL OF 


THE 


He highly commended the idea of the Branch 


in giving these social meetings. 
Mr. J. E. Justice, of Clarksville, the newly 
appointed member of the Board of Phar- 


macy, told some excellent anecdotes and ex- 


pressed his gratification at being present 
The fi 
program 


and elocutionary 


Vi cal solo, 
Miss 


lowing musical 


was then rendered: 


Mrs. Baxter Moore; recitation, Lucy 


Davis; vocal solo, Miss Mary Louise Sharp; 
recitation, Miss Dorothy Clark; piano selec 





tion, Mrs. Wm. R. White; recitation, Mr. 
H. P. Clark; instrumental selection, Miss 
Bessie Johns 


W.R. Wuirte, S« 


<> 
NASHVILLE 


(February 


BRANCH. 
Meeting ) 

The regular meeting of the Nashville 
Branch of the A. Ph. A 
February 12, 


residing. 


was held at 
man Hall, with Presid 
Burge p 
The Entertainment Committee made 
splendid report of the social meeting held at 


the Y. M. C. A., 
tended by 


January 22, which was at 
sixty people, including the 
State Board of 


appointed to 


over 
members of the Pharmacy. 
The committee present the 
claims and advantages of Nashville as a loca 


tion for the A. Ph. A. 


which 


Home made the fol- 


lewing will be sent to the 


Council for consideration: 


report, 


Wuereas, At the last annual meeting of 
the A. Ph. A., held in this city, the 
tion to provide a permanent home for th 
Association was referred to the Council for 
further consideration; and, 

WuHereas, Efforts are now being made by 
other cities to secure the location of this 
permanent home, 

Therefore, We, the members of the Nash 
ville Branch, respectfully submit for the 
consideration of the Council the following 
reasons why the Home should be located in 
Nashville, Tenn. : 

(1) Because Nashville offers a free site for 
the Home. 

(2) It is about the center of population of 
the U. S. and within 24 hours’ travel for the 
great majority of the pharmacists of the 
United States. 

(3) The Climate is unexcelled for the pro- 
posed Botanical Gardens. 

(4) It has the second largest facilities in 
the United States for printing. 

(5) It is the greatest Educational center 
in the Central- Southern States and one of 
the greatest in the entire United States. 

(6) It has progressive Pharmaceutical 
Schools for both races 


pre pe Si- 
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(7) It has a live growing Local A. Ph. A. 
Branch. 

(8) It affords ample Hotel facilities for any 
future A, Ph. A. Conventions. 

(9) It has low freight rates, proximity to 
needed supplies considered. 

(10) Incorporated Bodies for Educational 
purposes on a non-profit basis, are not liable 
for taxation. 

(11) It has been proven to have the cheap- 
est cost of living of any city in the U. S. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. R. WHITE, 
S. C. Davis, 
IRA B. CLARK, 
Committee. 


The subject of shorter hours was discussed 
a‘ length and a state-wide movement is con- 
templated to interest the Pharmacists of the 
State in this subject. 

The May meeting will be devoted entirely 


to this subject. W. R. Wuire, Secretary. 


<> 
NEW YORK BRANCH. 
(January Meeting.) 
New York 
of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
held on the evening of the 
twelfth. The meeting opened with President 
C. O. Bigelow in the chair. As Secretary 
Hiugh Craig was absent, Frank L. McCart- 
ney was requested to act in his stead. 

[he minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved. The Treasurer’s report 
was also read and approved. 

Chairman Louis Berger, of the Member- 
ship Committee, announced a new member 
for the parent association and made refer- 
ence to several prospective members. 

W. C. Anderson, Chairman of 
the Committee on Legislation, reported that 
there was little activity in legislative matters 


(he January meeting oi the 


Branch 


sociation was 


Professor 


due to adjournment of Congress for the holli- 
He stated that such legislation 
is had been proposed effecting the pharma- 
cist was receiving the necessary attention. 
Due to the illness of Prof. G. C. Diekman, 
there was no report made by the Committee 


day season. 


the Progress of Pharmacy. 


Dr. Diner, as Chairman of the Special 
Committee on the Madison Square Garden 
Drug and Chemical Exposition, stated it was 


New 


irk Branch should not participate in the 


pinion of the committee that the 
sition, and by a majority vote it was de- 


that the New York 


Branch of the 
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American Pharmaceutical Association would 


10t be officially represented. It then 
that 


promoters of 


was 
pointed out literature sent out by the 


the exposition indicated that 
the New York Branch would participate, and 
this resulteu in a resolution being passed to 
the effect that such publicity was unauthor- 
ized, and the Secretary was instructed to so 
advise the promoters of the exposition in 
writing and demand that they and 
destroy such advertising matter and literature 
ir which the name of the branch had been 
used, and at the same time the Secretary was 
instructed to this 


to the daily press. 


recall 


communicate information 


Dr. Joseph Mayer, acting for the Nominat- 
ing Committee, submitted the following 
names to be balloted on for election as of- 
ficers for 1914: 


For President—Dr. H. V. Arny. 

For Vice-President—John Roemer. 

For Secretary—F. L. McCartney. 

For Treasurer—Dr. Joseph Weinstein 

For Committee Chairmen: 

Education and Legislation—Dr. W. C. An- 
derson. 

Progress of Pharmacy—Dr. G. C. Diekman. 

Membership—J. H. Rehfuss 

Fraternal Relations—Louis Berger. 


The 


mously elected. 


nominees unani- 
The newly elected President 
was escorted to the chair, and after acknowl- 
edging the honor bestowed upon him he 
called for the speaker of the evening, Mrs. 
St. Claire M. Ransford-Gay, who read a 
paper on “The Pharmacopeeia: Its Limita- 


committee’s were 


tions.” 


Mrs. Gay expressed the opinion that the 
U. S. Pharmacopeeia was behind the times 
and she attributed the decline in the profes 
sional side of the pharmacy to this fact. A 
great many of the drugs, chemicals and 
preparations of the Pharmacopceia were prac- 
tically obsolete, stated the speaker, and indi 
cated that the modern physician wanted ele- 
gant preparations which would appeal to the 
eye and taste, and manufacturing pharma- 
cists recognized this fact. Mrs. Gay stated 
that a great deal of good would result to 
pharmacy if a central U. S. P. research 
leboratory were established. In pointing out 
what she considers pharmacopeeial defects, 
Mrs. Gay asks why some elixirs were in the 
Pharmacopeeia while others were to be found 
why the obsolete 


in the National Formulary ; 


1 


synthetic remedies are found in the Phar- 
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macopeeia while those now most used are not 
given recognition. In conclusion, she stated 
that it was high time that the Pharmacopeeia 
became modernized so that it would be use 
to educate physicians on new remedies 

A discussion followed, in which Messrs 


Diner, Raubenheimer, Arny, Mayer and 


Roemer took part 

Dr. Diner agreed with Mrs. Gay in that 
the Pharmacopeeia was many years behind 
the times. He stated that many pharmacists 
regarded the U. S. P. as a sacred book, and 
added that if age is any criterion, then some 


f the formulas contained therein are indeed 


quite sacred. He indicated that the pharma 
ceutical press could do a lot towards keeping 
pharmacists abreast with new developments, 
but at the same time thought that their edi 
torial pages were too often compelled to sing 


the tune of the advertising manager 

Otto Raubenheimer stated that he could 
not agree with the speaker in that the U. S. 
P. was behind the times, and asserted “we 
have the best Pharmacopceia in the world 
tuday, and 1 am proud of it. The next 


will be better yet.” He pointed out that many 


of the newer coal tar products were 
cial for the reason that process patents 
them had not expired. He admitted 
some reformation was needed in the U. S. P 
and N. F 

Dr. Joseph w»iaycr suggested that the R 
vision Committee issue lists of items to b 
included in the U. S. P. more frequently i 


order that they might be publish d 


pharmaceutical journals. He indicated 
quite recently a large batch of U. S. P. in 
clusions were issued at one time, and it w 
his opinion that this was done with the view 


to avoid publicity. 

Dr. H. V. Arny pointed out many of 
obstacles with which the Revision Committ 
had to contend. 

He was followed by John Roemer, who as 
serted that it was a vote and not a scienc« 
which determined the inclusion of articles in 
the U. S. P. The Revision Committee rests 
on antiquated prejudices of 100 years ago in 
revising the U. S. P. He was of the impres 
sion that if the U. S. P. and N. F. were to 
act as a link between the physician and the 
pharmacist that these books must include 
scme information useful to the physician. He 
irdicated that the pharmacist also needed 
standards. He felt that the Pharmacopeeia 


AL OF THE 


hould include single drugs and mi 


the National Formulary should eml 


preparations involving t= phar 
The Branch placed itself 1 r 
favoring this by adopting following 
lutions 
“That the U. S. Pharmacopeeia inc 
1 Chemicals, with 


single Drugs an 


{ i 
for such, and that the National Formu 


embody all preparations involving 
ceutical process or processes ; 


Mrs. Gay was formally thanked 


Pranch. 


Upon Dr. Weinstein’s motion, it was 


>; t*ha+ +1 Do» t 1 ] . een? 
cided that the Branch hold a jon 


with the New York County Medical S$ 


an early date, and suggested that Loui 


Berger, Chairman of the Committe 
rnal Relations, should direct his eftor 
bring this meeting about 
Former Secretary Hugh Craig teleg 
from Chicago, “All sorts of good wi 
im with you in spirit 
FRANK L. McCartney, S¢ 
CHICAGO BRANCH. 
(January Meeting 
The annual election of officers, r 
w members and social evening of ( 


cago Branch of the American Phar: 


\ssociation occurred Tuesday 
January 20, at the Universi of | 
School of Pharmacy building, Chicag 

The newly elected officers 5 


\ 
ard 
lary 
¢ 
ely 


2 rv-Treasurer, E. N. Gath 
nittee Chairm Practi Phat \ 
Beck« Medic Relati D 
s; Publicity, L. E. Warr Q 
ul H. C. Christense1 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported 
during the vear of $80, expenditures of $67.6 
and a cash balance oi $24.90. There w 
received 20 new members during tl 
The total membership is 136, of which 86 ar 
druggists, 17 members of pharmac l 
manufacturing houses, 14 teachers in pharma- 
ceutical schools, four editors of pharmacy 
jeurnals and the remainder chemists nN 
gaged in allied industries. 

An especial event of the evening was th 
welcome extended to new members. Secre- 
tary Thos. Potts introduced Mr. Hugh Craig, 
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installed Editor of the Journal of 


the National Association of Retail Druggists, 


ecentlys 


and moved his election to membership in the 


i th 


1 


Chicago branch. The motion was carried by 


acclamation. Professor Day introduced Mr. 
H. W. Colson, Mr. J. A. Dorjahn, Mrs. Mary 
Zwick, Mr. George Kraemer and Mr. A. E. 
Ander members. They were each 
pleasantly the Mr. 
Wm. Gray was congratulated upon his recent 

ection to life membership in the A. Ph. A. 
Mr. Potts, in Mr. Craig, took 
to speak of the great need among 
cover- 


son as new 


received by company. 


introducing 
occasion 
druggists for reliable formulas 


retail 
I unofficial prepara- 
tions and household remedies. He spoke of 
the proposed A. Ph. A. Book of Recipes and 
said that the A. Ph. A. 


published such a work ten years ago. 


number oi 


Ino 


Ii he great 


was derelict in not 
having 
lie mentioned the attempt now being made 
by the N. A. R. D. to 
need of the druggist by 
drug trade not only practicable reliable 


remedy this pressing 
furnishing to the 
ré tail 
formulas for a number of household articles, 
but also in supplying suitable labels in small 
quantities at a very low price to retail drug- 
for these preparations. 

\Ir. Craig expressed his pleasure in uniting 


ith the Chicago Branch and assured us that 


\\ 
Le expected soon to be as much at home here 
. had been for seven years in the New 
York Branch. During the seven years in 


New York ue had not missed a Branch meet- 

g and this, his first meeting with the Chi- 
o Branch in January, followed within a 
last branch meeting in New 
Mr. Craig, 


th f the 
is record was still intact. 


Th, l 


expericnce as Ass ciate Edi- 


referring to his 


§ the Druggists’ Circular, spoke of the 
re number of formulas for every variety 
of preparation that could possibly be used 


he drug business that he had originated, 


rrowca” or “stolen.” He dwelt upon the 


hat unless a formula went into very 


letail as to the materials to be used 


metuvuus to be followed in making a 
unless the operator had an 


tenevetiog. es 
acquired knowledge of methods, 
luct from the formula was usually a 
allure. In other words, the “per 
quation” was the q. s.” in all formu 
pharmacist had the “know 


im the formuia could but rarely 


essor Day took occasion to review in a 
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few words some of the accomplishments of 
the Branch during the last seven years. He 
brought out the fact that when the Branch 
was organized in Chicago, the city already 
one of the 
active local druggists associations in the 
world, the C. R. D. A.; that the N. A. R. D. 
maintained its headquarters here, with all 


possessed strongest and most 


of their great activity, that the social side 
of things pharmaceutical was ably cared for 
by the Social Drug Club, now known as the 
Chicago Drug Club, and that our city pos- 
s ssed the most unique of all pharmaceutical 
the Drug- 
Association, which especially attracted 


organizations, Chicago Veteran 
gists’ 
the older druggists. The Chicago Branch, 
therefore, upon its organization, chose as its 
special line of work the presentation and dis- 
(1) 
(2) the revision of our national 
standards, the U. S. P. and N. F., and (3) 
original or unofficial formulas. 
Much good work along each of these lines 
has the 


each 


cussion of legislative matters affecting 


pharmacists ; 
improved 


been accomplished. In addition, 


Branch usually devoted one evening 
scason to a popular lecture and one evening 
to social events. 

Under the able direction of 


Mrs. M. M. 
Gray and Miss Rose Schmid, refreshments 
were served and the meeting adjourned with 
many expressions of felicitations over “an 
evening well spent.” 

E. N. 


GATHERCOAL, Secretary 


<> 
CHICAGO BRANCH. 
(February Meeting. ) 

Joseph P. 
the Chicago Branch of the American 


Monday 


February 16, with a visit and led the discus- 


Professor Remington honored 


Phar 


maceutical Association, evening, 


sion of the evening, Pharma 
copoeial 


“Progress of 
Revision.” The meeting was very 


Many 


editors, teachers and students from the phar- 


well attended. pharmacists, chemists, 


maceutical schools of Chicago and vicinity 


all friends and admirers of Professor Rem 


ington, were present. 
brought out the fact 


VIII is near 
IX will w 


Professor Remington 


that the revision of U. S. P. 


ing completion and that U. S. P 


doubtedly be in the hands of the publishers 
this year, possibly by July 1. He spoke ot! 
the large publicity being given to the work 
of revision and referred to the fact that 
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according to the wish of the 1910 convention, 
all changes in and additions to the text of 
the new pharmacopeceia are to be published 
for comment and criticism before the matter 
goes to the printer. These changes and addi 
tions in the text of the chemicals has already 
been published (see J. A. Ph. A. for Dec., 
1913), the copy of the text for the crude 
drugs has been sent to journals and will be 
published during March and April, and th 
material on the volatile oils and pharma- 
ceuticals will immediately follow. The final 
date for the reception of criticisms by the 
Revision Committee will be announced with 
the last of th copy. 

Professor Remington spoke of the inclus- 
he U. S. 


P. and the selection of the most desirabl 


ion of mercuric chloride tablets in t 
form for their administration. The subject is 


exceedingly important and suggestions aré 


ly 
wanted. The definition of a “poison” has 
been put up to the Committee of Revision, 
and the professor humorously offered a prize 
of a five-dollar gold piece for a definition 
that would be acceptable to the committee. 
He discussed the admission to the Pharma- 
copeia of substances known as protected, 
proprietary or patented, and was inclined t 
oppose the admittance of such substances 

The address of Professor Remington was 
received with much applause. Then ensued 
a very interesting and profitable discussion 
of the address. Mr. Wilhelm Bodeman, 
member of the Committee of Revision, ex- 
tended a welcome to Professor Remington. 

Dr. Bernard Fantus, pharmacologist at the 
U. of I. Medical College, questioned the ad- 
visability of any tablet form, particularly a 
colored tablet, for dispensing bichloride, 
especially in view of the increasing use of 
candy medicaments in tablet or lozenge form. 

Mr. Fred Meissner, of the U. S. P. Board 
of Trustees, believed that the present at- 
tention given to the dangers of bichloride 
tablets was largely due to newspaper noto- 
riety and that if newspaper editors could be 
persuaded to omit the name of the poison 
in the published accounts of suicides, the 
danger of suicidal waves from particular 
poisons would be largely averted. In his ex- 
tensive experience as a retail pharmacist 
he had never personally known of an acci- 
dental poisoning from bichloride. 

Secretary Thos. Potts, of the N. A. R. D., 
spoke very strongly against the bichloride 
tablet, stating that the U. S. P. should not 


recognize it and that this extreme poison 
should never be sold except on physicians’ 
prescription, and then only in solution 

Secretary Light, of the C. R. D. A,, said 
that the sale of bichloride tablets could be 
regulated in Chicago by city ordinance just 
as has been done in the case of phenol, 
cocaine, heroin, etc. He stated that recently 
a newspaper reporter came to him in regard 
to the sale and use of heroin in Chicago, and 
had been informed that members of the C. 
R. D. A. strictly adhered to the municipal 
code. Later the reporter attempted to buy 
heroin in twenty-seven drug stores located 
in different sections of the city, and in every 
case was refused the drug. 

C. P. Van Schaack, of the wholesale trade, 
was warmly in favor o 
ver the sale of bichloride. 

Editor Hugh Craig, of 
N. A. R. D., endorsed the idea that corrosive 
mercuric chloride should be sold only on 
physicians’ prescriptions. He referred to the 
suicidal cycles, lately phenol, now bict 1 
next something else, each fostered by news- 
paper notoriety. He favored the addition 
he U. S. P. of definite and important 


+ 


to t 
medicaments, even if patented. 

Professor W. B. Day referred to Dr. 
Cohen’s famous definition of a dose, “A dos« 
is enough,” and said then that a poison 
might be defined as “A poison is too much.” 

Dr. H. M. Gordin, member of the Revision 
Committee, humorously defined a poison as 
those substances listed by a suitable com- 
mittee of learned gentlemen as such. Pro- 
fessor Remington refused him the prize. 

Professor A. H. Clark, of the Revision 
Committee, said that the wide divergence of 
opinion as brought out in the discussion of 
the evening on one or two topics only illus- 
trated some of the difficulties Professor 
Remington, as chairman of the committee, 
had to overcome in harmonizing on many 
subjects just as great differences of opinion 
in the committee. He was sure that U. S. 
P. IX, however, will rank, as does now U. 
S. P. VIII, the premier pharmacopeeia of the 
world. 

Professor George D. Timmons spoke of 
the U. S. P. doses. which Professor Reming- 
ton had criticized as of no legal value, and 
held that average doses were of much value 
to teacher and student, pharmacist and even 
the physician. 

Professor C. W. Patterson favored the 


rr) 
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radical regulation of the sale of bichloride 
tablets and was sure, the 
opinion of the entire audience, his pleasure 
in hearing the very interesting and instruc- 
tive address and discussion of the evening. 

Professor C. M. Snow spoke of the very 
complicated formula proposed for fluidex- 
tract of squill. Professor Remington thanked 
him for the criticism, and again asked for 
comments, favorable or unfavorable, on the 
text as now being published, stating that such 
comments would invariably receive the atten- 
tion of the committee. 

Secretary Gathercoal, of the Chicago 
Branch, announced the subject of the March 
meeting, “The Preparation of Diphtheria 
Antit Dr. H. M. Letton will lead with 
an illustrated the subject. All 
present, as well as others interested in this 
subject in Chicago and vicinity, were invited 
to attend the March meeting. 

He moved a vote of thanks to Professor 
Xemington for his very generous service to 
I 3ranch on this occasion. There was a 
unanimous response in a rising vote. 

E. N. GATHERCOAL, Secretary. 


expressed, he 


oxin.” 


lecture on 


os 


Oe 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH. 
(January Meeting.) 

The January meeting of the Northwestern 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical As 
sociation was held jointly with the Minne- 
apolis Retail Druggists’ Association and the 
Minneapolis Drug Club, in Odd Fellows’ 
Hall, 703 Hennepin avenue, Minneapolis, on 
Thursday evening, January 22, at 8 p. m. 

On account of the inability of President 
Gamble to arrive until later in the evening, 
Dr. Justin S. Brewer was asked to take the 
chair. The program consisted of the follow- 
ing symposium on Fungi: 

1. “The Culture of the Edible Mushroom 
(Agaricus Campestris) as a Hobby for the 
Retail Pharmacist,” illustrated with speci- 
mens grown by the speaker, Mr. A. J. Kline. 


» 


2. “Ergota and the Standardization of Er- 
got Preparations,” demonstrated by the 
Cock’s Comb Test, by Prof. H. C. Rogers. 

3. “Fungus Plants and the Pharmacist,” by 
Prof. E. L. Newcomb. 

The papers presented were further illus- 
trated with drug specimens, models of fun- 
us plants, charts, lantern slides, etc. 

Mr. Kline first gave descriptions of the 
more common forms of edible mushrooms 
then proceeded in detail with the methods 
soil preparation, culture and marketing 


of the crop. The speaker illustrated his talk 
with beautiful specimens which he, as a busy 
retail pharmacist, had found great pleasure 
in growing. The paper, which appears else- 
where in this issue, was discussed by Presi- 
dent Gamble, Dr. Brewer and others. Mr. 
J. D. Smeltzer called attention to the work 
of the Minnesota Mycological Society and 
stated that pharmacists who are interested in 
fungi would be welcomed at the meetings of 
that Mr. Smeltzer also sug- 
gested for those interested in the subject a 
visit to the 


association. 


Lambert caves in St. Paul and a 
book entitled “Minnesota 
Mushrooms” by Prof. Frederick E. Clements. 


perusal of the 


In discussing Ergota, Prof. Rogers first 


gave a description of the life history of the 
plant yielding the drug, followed by a con- 
sideration oi the different commercial varie- 
Old 
and new methods for the preservation of the 
crude drug and its preparations were given 
and it was stated that experiments covering 
probably five years should be carried out be- 
fore positive assertions can be made con- 
cerning the keeping qualities of ergot prepara- 
tions under vacuum conditions. 


ties and their supposed relative value. 


In discuss- 
ing the constituents, attention was called to 
the unstable character of amines under cer- 
tain 


conaitions. The physiologic effect of 


ergot upon various animals such as pigs, 
horses, cattle, dogs and man were referred to. 
The different physiologic assay methods of 
ergot were explained and the method of ap- 
plying the cock’s-comb test was given in de- 
tail after which intra-muscular injections of 
U. S. P. fiuidextracts of ergot were made on 
two white leghorn roosters. The arbitrary 
standard dose of 1.5 cc. per Kilo was given. 
Both samples were freshly prepared prepara- 
tions, one being made from Spanish Ergot 
and the other from Russian. The results as 
indicated by the darkening of the comb, due 
to the rise in blood pressure, were pointed 
out by comparison with a third untreated 
rooster and these results were said to indi- 
cate that both preparations were of excellent 
quality. from the 
Spanish Ergot gave slightly the better test 
While waiting for the reactions to take place 


The preparations made 


the speaker called attention to a tabulation 
which he had prepared of some fifteen tests 
carried out at the College of Pharmacy, Uni 
versity of Minnesota, showing the relative 
value of various commercial preparations and 
the deterioration due to age. The simplicity 
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f the manufacture of the fluidextract was 
Iso demonstrated. The retail pharmacist 
who uses considerable fluidextract of erg 

was encouraged to make and standardize his 
own preparations irom selected drugs and it 
vas shown that by so doing the pharmacist 
not only can save money, but that he can ac- 
complish something of greater importance by 
insuring the physician of a uniform activ 
medicament and at the same time demon 


strate his ability, all of which will tend t 


raise the doctor's estimation of the druggist 
as a professional man 

The symposium was closed by Prof. New 
comb, who spoke briefly on a number of 
fungus plants of interest to the pharmacist. 
These were illustrated by views thrown upon 
the screen by means of the projection lan- 
tern. Prof. Newcomb stated that the slides 
were loaned by the Department of Botany of 
the University of Minnesota and that many 
of them represented accurately colored photo 
graphs of rare specimens. Among the larg: 
number of fungi illustrated the following 
were dwelt upon at some length: Perono 
spora, Aspergillus, Penicillium, Mucor, Clavi 
ceps, Ustilago, Agaricus, Amanita, Poly- 
porus, Lycoperdon, Morchella, Coprinus etc 

Following the several papers Mr. E. V. 
Clark gave a short talk on the value of ac 


tive 
membership in such organizations as were 
represented by the joint meeting, laying spe- 
cial emphasis upon the lasting qualities of 
educational programs such as had just been 


presented. 


+h 
i 


After studying the various exhibits 
meeting adjourned to meet in February with 
the Scientific Section of the Minnesota State 
*harmaceutical Association. 


E. L. Newcomes, 
Secretary, N. W. Branch, A. Ph. A 


CINCINNATI BRANCH. 


(January Meeting.) 


fhe monthly meeting of the Cincinnati 
Branch A. Ph. A. was held at the Lloyd Li 
brary, January 13-14, with Prof. John Uri 


Lloyd as President of the meeting. The 
Secretary’s report of the previous meeting 
was accepted and was favorably commente 
upon by the President. The exhaustive com 
munication drafted by the Legislative Com- 
niittee voicing the protest of the Branch to 


the enactment of the so-called Duffy act and 


to other proposed laws was forwarded to 


Governor J. M. Cox, and a most courteous 


reply has been received by the Secretary 
Che President then introduced as the subject 

discussion for the evening, “Mercury and 
Its Salts.” 

Mr. Charles A. Apmeyer, in stating the his- 
torical points of the subject, said in part, 
that the first records as to the use of mercury 
are found in Theophrastus, about 325 years 


before Christ. Its preparation is here given 


as from cinnabar by means of copper and 
vinegar and it was called Liquid Silver. The 
metal was known to the Egyptians, to India, 
and to China. The Arabs also were much 
interested in Mercury, as is shown by the 
works of Geber, in which the metal and its 
compounds, red precipitate and corrosive sub 
imate, are described. It was used much by 
the Arabians for skin diseases. Dioscorides 
describes the production of mercury from 
cinnabar. Pliny also makes mention of its 
preparation and described its purification by 
squeezing it through leather. It was known 
then that gold and other metals were altered 
by mercury. This knowledge is shown by 
processes described for assaying gold and 
silver. Paracelsus and his disciples had n 
hesitancy in making use of mercury subli 
mate and the so-called Turpeth Mineral. In 
this way a much better knowledge of th 
various mercurial compounds was gradually 
obtained untu finally investigations and ex- 
periments led up to the discovery of calomel 
and white precipitate, both of which were 
hailed as great discoveries, were highly prized 
as medicines and still hold an important posi- 
tion among medicinal chemicals. It was dur- 
ing this period also that it was determined 
that cinnabar consisted of mercury and sul 
phur, and that mercury was a true metal 
We do not find mercury mentioned in the 
Book of Moses, or in the writings of the 


older Greek authors. Theophrastus (300 B 
4.) speaks of liquid silver or quicksilver, and 
says it is obtained by rubbing cinnabar witl 
vinegar in a copper vessel. Dioscorides, in 
the first century, mentions this body and 
states that it was obtained by subliming cin 
nabar and charcoal in an iron pot upon whicl 
a cover was luted. Pliny, who named _ th 
material thus obtained Hydrargyrum, in con- 
tradistinction to the native mercury to which 
he gave the name of Argentum Vivum, was 
acquainted with the fact that all solid bodies, 


with th exception of gold, float upon the 
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surface of he metal sadorus, in the « 


ginning of the seventh century, was acquaint- 
d with the metal as is shown by the follow- 


‘ . anes 1 
ing extract: Argentum vivum servitur mei 


ius in vitrius vasis nam caeteras materias pet 


rat. 


Mercury was well known to the older 
to be 


metals 


believed it one of 
of all Native 
— : casionall * ith in globules 
nercury 1s occasionally met with in giopules 


lisseminaced the 


ilchemists for tl 


+] 


ey 


le component parts 


through native sulphide, 


which is the ordinary ore. This is called cin- 


nabar. It is found in many places in the 
world. From investigations of Becker and 


Schrauf the average per cent of metal found 


it, Cinnabar was 82.2%. Statistics show that 
California produced, in 1850, 7,723 Ibs., and 


United States 
19,752 In 
Ibs 


° 


} 
worid § 


in 1908, 16,984 Ibs. In 1906 the 
produced 26,238 lbs,—in 1908, Ibs. 


average price per flask of 75 
The 


1907 the 


vas $38.43, and in 1908, $41.72. 


production of quicksilver in the years 1907-8 
Was 
1907 1908 
United St S 734 672 flasks 
\ustria 610 630 
Italy 680 423 
Russia 130 19 
Spain 1,210 1,065 
Mexico 200 200 
Mr. Apmeycr was f wed by Dr. Dieck 
} 1 P af : : P st 
eier, who spoke of the medical sides of the 
rT He said, “The physiological effects 
ll mercury salts and compounds are simi 
ly mnilv in degre« iccording » tl 
ITepi s used, with the exception o 
salts of mercury in wl hat metal 1s 
nbined witl i. substance having s niger 
| 11 1] 
properties than mercury \ll soluble 
reury salts act on the skin and other sur 
es ustics and the insoluble salts do 
Ss Ss s he re converted by the 
uices 11 soluble salts. Salt f me 
f principal use for their antisept 
b ernal and external. Mercury 
yrincipally rain poison d in toxi 
} lot ++ ] : 1 
Ss Tew gans show dehinite pathological 
changes, the kidneys, bones, skin and mucus 
embranes being an exception 
Mercury is mostly eliminated by the intest1 


% passing off through this 


be 


in- 


il tract, about 77 
organs of the body will 


of 


hannel, but all 


found to contain some the mercury 


gested. Mercury injected into blood-vessels 

sub-cutaneously is eliminated most quickly 
by the body, the effect of the poison adminis- 
Mer- 


cury administered by mouth or inunction is 


tered in this way is more transitory. 
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eliminated from the system, but very 


its presence in the system having been ascer 


administrati 


of the 


tained a year after it 


1 


been discontinued. The us bichlorid 


ay a surgical antiseptic should be discontinued 
on account of its caustic properties and bx 


cause other equally important but less dan 


gerous agents are available for use. 


The discovery of the Wasserman test en 
ables us to regulate the use of 


mercury prep 


1e | 


arations, so as to correct dosage, and to limit 
administration.” 

Dr. A. Q. Zwick followed Dr. Dieckmei r 
giving a short talk upon the destructive local 
effects of the bichloride of mercury, 
which F. W. Wiessmann gave a1 


address upon “The Construction of Substitu- 


ifter 


1 interesting 


tion Products,” which was received by the 


members with much and earnest appreciation, 


CHARLES A. ApMEYER, Secretar 


CINCINNATI BRANCH 


( February Meeting ) 





February 10. President Lloyd 
he city the dutics of presiding 


eo. D. Wet- 


The minutes of the la 


being out of t 
fell upon Vice-President, Prof. Th 


terstroem. m ng 


were read and approved. 


Theo. D. Wetterstroem read a paper 


on the subje of “Aspirin and Other Sy1 
thetics.”. He commented upon the products of 
different manufacturers, Hoffman, Van H: 
den ind iners, ¢ lling part! ular ittention to 
he fac I e trad name being perpetu 
ind described the physical and chemical prop 
erties, melting points, ete. of this syntl 
drug. The discussion was participated in b 
Mr. L. Werner, Mr. C. G. Me l an I 
Mr. Chas. G. Merrell took for s subje 
“Sodium Salicylate.” He presented ‘ 
yf san d illustrated the distinct 
ture betwee! ne pro itaine 
natural sources and that by artificial mx 
Notwithstanding the similarity of crystallir 
construction, he still prefers the sodium s 
cylate obtained from natural sources. H¢ 
very entertainingly described his efforts in 


trying to secure the true herb in Pennsylva- 


nia and North Carolina, and said that most 


of the oil used was the Oil of Birch, whicl 
was indicated by a difference in the amount 


of Terpenes. Government distinguishing 


tests are not efficient as yet, but show im- 
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provement, based upon the presence or ab- _ silicic acid is used, which forms an insoluble 
sence of Terpenes. Many other interesting secdium salt. 

points were brought out by this discussion, Another method is first to treat an ice-cold 


which were appreciated by the audience. 

Miss Bertha Ott read a paper on the sub- 
ject of “The Hospital Apothecary,” describ- 
ing the grand work accomplished, especially 
in hospital work in the missionary field. 

Mr. Louis Werner took for his subject 
“Should sodium peroxide be used in the 
manufacture of H2U2: He gave an ex- 
haustive explanation of the various commer- 
cial methods of producing solution of perox- 
ide hydrogen, giving the reasons for the pro- 
duction of cheap grades of this preparation, 
and stated, among other things, that one of 
the most important methods is that of burn- 
ing metallic sodium in a stream of pure oxy- 
gen, or air free from nitrogen and carbon 
dioxide. This operation is best carried out 
in aluminum vessels and the gases must be 
thoroughly dried 

He described another commercial process 
conducted by burning slices of sodium rest- 
ing upon trays of aluminum in a tubular ves- 
sel. In this it comes in contact with a cur- 
rent of air, which has been freed from car- 
bon dioxide, and is maintained at a tempera- 
ture between 300° to 400°. The oxide form- 
ed when thrown into water decomposes in 
part, in consequence of the heat developed, 
and gives sodium hydrate and oxygen. By 
zreful cooling much of it can be dissolved. 
As metallic sodium, made by the electrolytic 
process is rather inexpensive, this forms a 
very desirable commercial method of manu- 
facture. 

Another process depends upon the ignition 
of sodium hydroxide, sodium oxide or sodi- 
um nitrate in an atmosphere of oxygen. This 
process is varied sometimes by dropping me- 
tallic sodium into fused sodium nitrate. 

In order to make hydrogen peroxide from 
scdium peroxide, it is merely necessary to 
dissolve the sodium peroxide in ice cold 
water and neutralize with hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid. 

In making the solution of the peroxide, if 
the temperature is allowed to rise, the per- 
oxide is decomposed by water, giving oxygen 
and sodium hydroxide. 

In this process the peroxide solution is con- 
tauminated with sodium chloride. In order 
t’ avoid the presence of sodium salts, which 


would cause the non-volatile residue to ex- 
ceed that allowed by the U. S. P., hydrofluo 


solution of sodium peroxide with hydrofluoric 
acid. This solution is then treated with 
aluminum fluoride, which forms an insoluble 
double salt with the sodium fluoride. 

Another method is to treat the ice-cold 
solution of sodium peroxide with dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and then subject the mixture to 
fractional distillation, in vacuo. In this way 
the H.O,. is distilled off from the sodium 
sulphate and can later be diluted to the 
strength desired. 

Mr. Werner’s admirable paper was favor- 
ably commented upon. 

Mr. Otto Katz, to whom had been assigned 
the subject “Dosage and Effects of Aconi- 
tine,’ said in part that DuQuesnal first ob- 
tained Aconitine in crystalline form in 1871, 
but Geiger and Hesse had applied the name 
Aconitine in 1833 to an amorphous base, ob- 
tained from the root of Aconitum Napellus. 

After describing the physical and chemical 
properties of this most powerful drug, he 
passed to the dosage, giving the same as 
from 1/200 to 1/100 of a grain. He cites, 
however, a case where two grains have been 
given with no untoward effect, while 1/100 
grain has caused death, which shows the un- 
certainty of dosage and the extreme care 
which must be employed in dispensing this 
powerful poison. He also calls attention to 
the local use of Aconitine, as in the form of 
oleate aconitine, and warned against the use 
of same, especially upon abraded surfaces. 
After moderate toxic doses the prominent 
symptoms are great disturbance of the res- 
piration, muscular weakness, vascular depres- 
sion and finally death, with or without con- 
vulsions. Given to a rabbit by injection of 
Y% to a 4 ger. the animal commences to jump 
vertically in a very peculiar manner. These 
movements grow less and less powerful and 
are finally replaced by severe convulsions, 
during which the animal lies prostrate on its 
side. In the dog, however, the muscles have 
remained without a quiver during all stages 
of the poisoning. The convulsions are an 
inconstant symptom, dependent upon the pe- 
culiarities of the individual or species, as well 
as the amount injected. Dilatation of the pu 
pil very frequently occurs, if it be not indeed 
a constant phenomenon. 

The symptoms, which are induced by small 
therapeutic doses of aconitine in man, are re- 
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duction of the force and frequency of the cir- 
culation, a sense of muscular inertia and 
weakness and a slight tingling in the ex- 
tremities or in the hips. 

If the dose administered be large, all these 
symptoms are, of course, intensified. 

Mr. Katz treated his subject in a very ex- 
haustive manner, and gained the thorough 
appreciation of his auditors. 

A general discussion ensued regarding the 
various papers submitted during the evening, 
in which Mr. C. A. Apmeyer, Mr. Chas. G. 
Merrell, Mr. Louis Werner and others took 
part. Cuas. A. APMEYER, Secretary. 








Che Pharmacist and the Lam 








ABSTRACT OF JUDICIAL 
DECISIONS. 


MISBRANDING — ADMINISTRATIVE REGULA- 
TIONS—DrucG Derivatives. Certain packages 
of Antikamnia Tablets, Antikamnia and 
Codeine Tablets, and Antikamnia and Quinine 
Tablets were confiscated and condemned for 
alleged misbranding under the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act. The owner petitioned to be 
made a defendant in the libel, which was 
done, and the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia affirmed a decree of the 
Supreme Court of the District, dismissing the 
libel. The United States Supreme Court has 
reversed this decision and remanded the 
cause with directions to overrule the excep- 
tions to the libel. The labels on the pack- 
ages bore the statement that the tablets con- 
tained no acetanilide, antifebrine, antipyrine, 
morphine, opium, codeine, heroin, cocaine, 
alpha or beta eucaine, arsenic, strychnine, 
chloroform, cannabis indica, or chloral hyd- 
rate, and stated the number of grains of 
acetphenetidin, which, the owners contended, 
was a sufficient compliance with section 8 of 
the Federal Food and Drugs Act. The 
ground of condemnation alleged was that the 
packages contained a large quantity and pro- 
portion of acetphenetidin, which, it was al- 
leged, is a derivative of acetanilide, and that 
under the provisions of the act and of the 
regulations made thereunder, it was provided 
and required that the label on each package 
should bear a statement that the acetphene- 


tidin contained therein is a derivative of 
acetanilide; which the labels on the packages 
did not do. It was also alleged that the 
packages were misbranded in that the labels 
thereon were false and misleading, for the 
reason that they bore the statement that no 
acetanilide is contained therein, and that the 
statement imports and signifies that there is 
no quality of any derivative of acetanilide 
contained in the drug. The owner’s exceptions 
averred that the act does not provide that 
there should be added to any derivative of 
any of the substances contained therein the 
name of the parent substance, and the act 
cannot be added to or enlarged by requiring 
the company to add to the name of a known 
article, the fact that the article is a deriva- 
tive of any of the substances mentioned in 
the act. It was also averred that the state- 
ment on the labels that no acetanilide was 
contained in the packages was not false and 
misleading, but true. 


Food Inspection Decision No. 112, issued 
January 27, 1910, by the Department of Agri- 
culture, quotes section 8 of the act, and states 
that the Attorney General, in an opinion ren- 
dered January 15, 1909, held that a rule or 
regulation requiring the name of the specified 
substance to follow that of the derivative 
would be in harmony with the general pur- 
pose of the act, and an appropriate method 
by which to give effect to its provisions. In 
conformity to this opinion, Regulation 28 of 
the Rules and Regulations for the Enforce- 
ment of the Food and Drugs Act was 
amended as follows: “Acetanilide (antifeb- 
rine, phenylacetamide). Derivatives—Acet- 
phenetidine * * * (g). In declaring the 
quantity or proportion of any of the specified 
substances the names by which they are 
designated in the act shall be used, and in 
declaring the quantity or proportion of the 
derivatives of any of the specified substances, 
ir addition to the trade name of the deriva- 
tive, the name of the specified substance 
shall also be stated so as to indicate clearly 
that the product is a derivative of the par- 
ticular specified substance.” 

Section 3 of the Federal Pure Food and 
Drugs Act gives the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, power to 
“make uniform rules and regulations for 
catrying out the provisions of the act, and 
the power to collect specimens of food and 


drugs offered in interstate and foreign com- 
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It the 
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merce.” adopts definitions o: the 


It was held that the power the Secr 
taries is one of regulation only—not a power 
to alter or add to the act. If, therefore, tl 


quantity or proportion of the substances or 


r 
i 


any derivative or preparation of them must 


be 


idditive 


+ 


to t 


tated, is it administrative of the law or 
to require by 


it 

not, only the name of tl 
be but 
derived or of which it is a preparation? It 
of 


regulation that 


1e derivative or prepa 
ration stated, from what substance: 


was held that the provision was on regu 
lation or administration only. Furthermore, 
it was held that the requirement of section 


8 of the act means that the label shall als 
state the substance from which the deriva 
tive is produced, in order to make the wart 
ing of the labels complete—U. S. v. Ant 


kamnia Chemical Co., 34 Supreme Court, 222 


Anti-Trust Act— INTERSTATE COMMERCI 


IN Mepictnes.—In an action for a balance 
due and owing for medicines, extracts, et 
furnished by the plaintiff to the defendant o1 
a writen contract, the defense was that tl 
contract was illegal and unenforceable b 


cause violative of the anti-trust laws of 
Texas. By the contract the plaintiff was 


sell to the defendant, f. o. b. the cars at 
Winona, Minn., its medicines at the usual 





wholesale prices, less certain discounts, 


be sold by him at the regular retail pri 
in a certain part of Texas, except in 
corporated municipalities. The defend 
agreed to sell no other goods except t S 
purchased from the plaintiff while th 

tract remained in force, and only to customers 


at their residences in the prescribed distri 
It was held that the contract was violati 
of the Texas Anti-Trust Act of 1911, it 
clearly showing by its terms an intention to 
combine the capital, skill, and acts of tl 
parties to fix and maintain a standard of 
prices upon a certain commodity and to pré 
vent competition in a given territory. The 


sale was held to be interstate commerce, th 


State to a 


to b 
the other, being inte: 


sale of goods by a citizen in one 


citizen in another state, the goods 


to 


shipped from one 
state commerce, even when the sale is made 
by an agent of the seller in state of the 
But the fact that the sale constituted 
did not prevent the 


+ 
if 


he 
buyer. 


interstate commerce 


Anti-Trust Act from applying to invalidate 
the contract and prevent a recovery thereon. 
The fact that a part of the account was due 
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th the contract w 


time 


Lit NV 

ind that the defendant expressly agri: 

vay that sum did not save that p ; 
being illegal and unenforceable 

yf the illegal contract being invalid : 
IVatkins Medical Co. v. Johnson, T: ( 

lppeals, 162 S. W., 394. 

Action AGAINST Boarp oF PHARMACY’ s 


N ATURI 


damus 


In 


Kentucky 


action 
Board of 


7 ] , 
to compel the 


PARTIES. an 


the Pha 


ag inst 


macy and its members 





yf a pharmacist’s certificate of registrati 
permitting him to practice his profession in 
le state, the question was whether the action 
must be brought in the county in which th 
resident of the board resides; the board 
having no office or place of business ny 
uunty. It was held that such an action is a 
insitory action governed by Kentucky Civ. 
Code Prac., $78, requiring actions whose 
venue is not established by other s ons 
yf the article to be brought in tl 
vhere the defendant, or any one r 
defendants, resides or is summoned, and may 
ye brought in any county where Ss 1s 
executed upon the members of the board or 
iny one or more of them. The b 
being designated a corporation by 
rganizing it, is not a “corporati 1 
while it is a “quasi corporation,” w t 
g pursuant to c ctual powers ¢ eri 
the act creating s not gov 
( Code Prac., $72, requiring an 
ct against a corporation | g 
fice or place of business in a cou 
gent residing therein to be brougl : 
unty of county in whicl 
s made or to be performed, a1 I 
on of be brought in such inty or 
county in which it is commit i] 
ction being to mpel the perf 
ministerial duty, the members st b 
sued by name in order that the court n - 
termine whether they are the proper persons 
to perform such duty, and in order that it 
may command them to perform it.—Aing 7 
Kentucky Board of Pharmacy, Kentucky 


Court of Appeals, 162 S. W., 561 


OccuPATION TAX ON TRAVELING VENDORS 


or Patent MepicineEs.—-In proceedings for 
unlawfully following the occupation of a trav- 
eling retail peddler of patent medicines with- 
out being licensed and paying the tax re- 


+ 
L 


quired by law, the chief defense was tha 
druggists selling patent and other medecines 
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regular placcs of business were not 
It was held that 
2, authorizing 
which 


da tneir 
required to pay any ti 
Texas Const., Art. 8, $$ 1, 


occupation taxes, 


the imposition of 
must be equal and uniform on the same class, 
empowers the Legislature to establish such 
and Rey. Civ. St. 1911, 7355 


arts. 355, 
7357, imposing an occupation tax on traveling 


CliasSCSs 
vendors of patent medicines, is not invalid 
because exempting merchants and druggists 
selling patent medicines, for the classification 
is reasonable. Code 1911, arts. 3, 6, 
provides that no shall be 
for any act unless the same is made a penal 
offense and a penalty affixed by written law, 
and that the articles in the Penal Code and 
other written law may be looked to. Article 
130 of the Code makes one pursuing a tax- 


Penal 


person punished 


able occupation, without first obtaining a 
license, liable to a fine not less than the tax 
due It is held that under these articles, 
read in connection with arts. 7355, 7357 of 


Rev. Civ. St., imposing an occupation tax 
of $100 on traveling vendors of patent medi- 
cines, and providing that the commissioners’ 
court may levy for county revenue purposes, 
one-half of the state occupation tax on all 
a penal offense for 
pursuing the business of peddling patent 
medicines without first paying the occupation 
tax imposed by the statute and by the com- 
The statutory provisions 


occupations, prescribes 


missioners’ court. 
were held not to be void on the ground that 
the penalty in part may be fixed by the com- 
missioners’ court, levying a tax of one-half 


of that of the state for the county —South v. 
Texas Criminal Appeals, 162 S. W., 


State 
510 

AcENTS’ AUTHORITY TO PurCcHASE DruGs— 
Evipence.—Action was brought for the price 


7 250 dozen of a patent or proprietary medi- 


cine, sold and delivered to an agent of a 


branch house of the defendant company, 


was engaged in a mercantile business. 


was whether the agent had 


T} ; 
ile issue 


authority to order the drugs and bind the 
‘ompany for the price. It was held that evi- 
dence that the purchase involved was such a 
rge one that it was out of the ordinary line 


f 


business of an agent of the character « 


ne acting for the defendant was prop 


ly excluded, in the absence of evidence 


bringing home to the plaintiff knowledge of 


+ 


the custom, especially where the defendant’s 


vice-president had stated that the agent had 
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authority to make the purchase in question.— 


Patton-WWorsham Drug Co. v. Goddard 
Grocery Co. (Mo.), 162 S. W., 288. 
NortH Dakota “Anti-SNuFF Act” HELp 


CONSTITUTIONAL.—Chapter 271 of North Da- 
1913 


any person, firm or corporation to import, 


kota Laws of makes it unlawful “for 


manufacture, distribute, * * * or give away 
any snuff or substitute therefor, under what- 
ever name called, and as defined in this act.” 
The act defines snuff as “any tobacco that 
has been fermented, or dried, or flavored, or 
pulverized, or cut, or scented, or otherwise 
substitute therefor or imita- 
taken by the 
mouth or that 


ordinary plug, fine-cut, or long-cut chewing 


treated, or any 


tion thereof, intended to be 


nose. Provided, however, 
tobacco as now commonly known to the trade 
of this shall not be included in this 
definition.” It is held that the statute is 


constitutional and cannot be assailed upon the 


state, 


ground that it deprives any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law, or denies to any person the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. In commenting upon the 
necessity for the statute, the court held that 
it could take judicial notice of the fact that 
the use of tobacco by the young was in- 

that the could 
tobacco in the snuff, 
would be liable to be detected in 


jurious, and school boy 


secretly use form of 
when he 
any other form of use. It could also take 


judicial notice of the general fear in the 
community that drugs and opium are, and 
can be, more easily mingled with snuff and 
be less readily detected than in other forms 
of tobacco.—State v. Olson, North Dakota 


Supreme Court, 144 N. W., 661. 
ca 


ABSTRACT OF TREASURY 
DECISIONS. 
COMPOUNDS — 


CHEMICALS — MEDICINAL 


ARTICLES IN PACKAGES OF 2% POUNDS OR 


Less.—All 
dutiable 


provided for in the 
1913 


consist of chemical or medicinal 


articles 


schedule of the tariff act of 
which in fact 
combinations, or articles 
91 


compounds, or 
similar the reto, in package s of 


1 . 
iess, are 


2 pounds or 


dutiable at not less than 20 percent 


ad valorem under paragraph 17 [his pro 
vision is a new one, and, in the opinion of 
the department, not only all the articles in 
soap and sponges, but all 


A exci pt 


Schedule 
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articles elsewhere provided for in the act 
t 


which in fact consist of chemical or medicinal 
compounds or combinations or articles similar 
thereto, are also subject to such minimum 
rate of duty when put up in such packages. 


—(7. D. 34035.) 


DRAWBACKS ON MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS 
—Drawbacks have been allowed on the fol 
lowing medicinal preparations: 

Tobias Liniment, manufactured by O. H. 
Jadwin & Sons (Inc.), New York, N. Y 
with the use of domestic tax-paid alcohol 
(T. D. 34068). 

Medicinal and toilet preparations and 
flavoring extracts manufactured by Dr. 
Ward’s Medical Co., of Winona, Minn., with 
the use of domestic tax-paid alcohol.—(7. 
D. 34071). 

Flavoring extracts manufactured by Rich- 
ard Frank & Co., of New York, N. Y., with 
the use of domestic tax-paid alcohol.—(T. D. 
34082). 

Flavoring extracts manufactured by the 
Liquid Carbonic Co., of Chicago, IIl., with 
the use of domestic tax-paid alcohol and im- 


ported ethers, essential oils, roots, herbs, 
vegetable coloring matter, and acids.—(T. D. 
34109). 


T. D. 34071 (abstracted above) is extended 
to cover flavoring extracts manufactured by 
Jacob House & Sons, of Buffalo, N. Y., with 
the use of domestic tax-paid alcohol.—(T. D. 
34149). 


ALcoHoLic PerFUMERY.—The merchandise 
known as “Lanza” perfume was assessed with 
duty at the rate of 60 cents per pound and 
50 percent ad valorem as an alcoholic per- 
fume under paragraph 67 of the tariff act 
of August 5, 1909. It was held by the Board 
of General Appraisers to be properly dutia- 
ble, as claimed by the importers in their pro- 
test, at the rate of 30 percent ad valorem as 
ethyl chloride under paragraph 21 of the 
said act. In view of the importance of the 
issue, the Treasury Department has directed 
appeal to be taken from this decision.—(T. D. 
34058). 


IMPORTATION OF VIRUSES, SERUMS, ETC.— 
List oF LIcENSED MANUFACTURING ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS.—A list of the establishments, 
fifty in number, holding, on January 1, 1914, 
licenses under the act of 1902 for the regula- 
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tion of the sale of viruses, serums, 
and analogous products in the District of Co- 
lumbia, is Depart- 


issued by the Treasury 


ment, with the names of the several products 
for which licenses have been given.—(7. D 
34060). 

- GLYCERIN 


DRUMS — RE-IMPORTATION 


CHEMICAL.—Free importation is authorized 
upon re-importation of drums used for the 
' 


shipment of 


tariff act of 


glycerin under paragraph 406, 


1913 


The Bureau of Chemistry states that from 


a commercial point of view a chemical may 


be defined as “any substance mixture of 


substances of fairly definite composition ob- 


ned by chemical process used in the arts 
’r its chemical effect either by itself or i 
he manufacture of other substances.” (7 
) $113.) 


Mrxep lrisw OIL 
+1 


1 » 
IS ile 


Cop O1L..—Only oil which 
product of unhealthy and putrid livers 
of codfish and allied species, whether or not 
i entrails and other refuse parts 
irown in and allowed to undergo 


containing the 
of the fish tl 
putrefaction, is entitled to admission free of 
duty under paragraph 561 of the tariff act as 
cod oil—(T. D. 34160.) 


RADIOGEN- TRINKWASSER—RADIUM BROMIDE 
IN WaTER.—Radium bromide dissolved in dis- 
tilled water is free 
“radium” under paragraph 659 of the free 
list, and is not properly dutiable at 25 percent 
ad valorem as a medicinal preparation not 
specially provided for under paragraph 65, 
act of 1909.—(T. D. 34052.) 


entitled to entry as 


ALCOHOLIC COMPOUND—CHEMICAL MIXTURE 
CoNnTAINING ALCOHOL.—To constitute a chem- 
ical mixture containing alcohol under para- 
graph 3, act of 1909, the chemicals them- 
selves must form such a substantial part, 
without the alcohol, as to give such predomi- 
nant character to the article taken as a whole 

2. If the alcohol largely predominates, and 
the other ingredients of a chemical nature be- 
come relatively insignificant in quantity and 
proportion, then the article is an alcoholic 
compound under paragraph 2. 

3. Linalco Seele, manufactured as a 
for non-alcoholic drinks, is an alcoholic com- 
pound.—U. S. v. Kraemer (4 Ct. Court 
Appls., 433; T. D. 33858) followed. (T. D 


base 


34124—G. A. 7527.) 
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Council Business 





COUNCIL LETTER 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 31, 

To the Members of the Council: 
Motions No. 19 (Publication of Tentative 
Program for the 62d Annual Meeting), No 
20 (Election of Members; Applications Nos 
25 to 33 inclusive), and No. 21 (Approval of 
Report of Committee on Publication), have 





No. 11. 


1914. 


each received a majority of affirmative votes 

Motion No. 22 (Appropriation of $100 for 
Committee on Status oy Pharmacists in the 
Moved by J. H. 
seconded vy J. A. Koch, that the sum of one 
hundred ($100.00) dollars, or so much thereof 

may be necessary, be appropriated for the 
use of the Committee on Status of Pharma 
cists in the Service. 


Government Service). 3eal, 


Government This ap- 
propriation has been approved by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Votion No. 23 (Appropriation of $250 for 
Expenses of Delegates to National Drug 
Trade Conference for 1914). Moved by J. 
11. Beal, seconded by J. A. Koch, that the 
sum of two hundred and fifty ($250.00) dol- 
lars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
be appropriated for payment of the expenses 
the National Drug Trade 
Conference during the year 1914. This ap- 
propriation has been approved by the vom- 
mitee on Finance. 

Motion No. 24 (Election of Members). 
You are requested to vote on the following 
applications for membership: 


No. 34. Henry W. Dreyfus, 4806 West End 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, rec. by J. H. Wells and 
H. M. Whelpley. 

No. 35. George Waller Harrison, Railway 
Ave., Cypress River, Manitoba, rec. by FE. 
J. Bletcher and Evelyn Nesbitt. 

No. 36. Gustave Horstmann, 14 Mount 
Vernon Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y., rec. by 
Jacob Diner and Caswell A. Mayo. 

No. 37. Leopold H. Fried, 1477 Washing- 
ton Ave., Bronx, New York, N. Y., rec. by 
A. P. Lohness and Wm. C. Anderson. 

No. 38. Louis Cramer, 72 Clinton St., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., rec. by J. H. Beal 
and J. W. England. 

No. 39. Phillip LeVert Gregory, 200 Maine 
St., Johnson City, Tenn., rec. by rcrank S. 
Brown and George M. Beringer. 

No. 40. Pierre Arnold Bernard, 258 W. 
74th St. New York, N. Y., rec. by J. W. 
England and W. B. Day. 


of delegates to 
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No. 41. Clyde I. Killingsworth, 32 Adams 
Ave., W., Detroit, Mich., rec. by Leonard A. 
Seltzer and A. H. Wheeler. 

No. 42. Charles A. Billups, Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Missouri, rec. by E. R. Miller and H. 
M. Whelpley. 


No. 43. Frank J. Butler, 123 N. Mell St., 
Pontiac, Lll., rec. by Ww. B. Day and A. H. 
Clark. 

No. 44. Charles Weissmann, 2332 High- 
land Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, rec. by Chas. 
Ehlers and Chas. A. Apmeyer. 

No. 45. Walter Gordon Leacock, 2210 
Gratiot St., Vetroit, Mich. rec. by Wm. A 


Hall and Leonard A. Seltzer. 

No. 46. Constantine Diamanti Lemos, Rue 
Trassa, Smyrna, Asia Minor, rec. by James 
A. Patch and T. C. Ladakis. 

No. 47. Peter S. Houston, 46 Warner St., 
Dorchester, Mass., rec. by Anna G. Bagley 
and John G. Godding. 

No. 48. Frank- Hamilton Shurtleff, 278 
Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass., rec. by Anna 
G. Bagley and John G. Godding. 

No. 49. Mrs. Mary Hall Zwick, 511 South 
Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, Ill, rec. by Mrs. 
M. M. Grav and W. B. Day. 

No. 50. James D. Howard, Etowah, Tenn., 
rec. by Ira B. Clark and William;R. White. 

No. 51. joseph L. Turner, care Bristol- 
Myers Lo., 281 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., rec. by Otto Raubenheimer and E. L. 
Maines. 

No. 52. Clifton Henry Briggs, care Parke, 
Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich., rec. by Wilbur 
L. Scoville and H. C. Hamilton. 

No. 53. Frank Merrell Best, 120 N. 3d St., 
Lafayette, Ind., rec. by \. B. Jordan and A. 
H. Dewey. ; 

No. 54. Lea Ludwig Mrazek, 1500 West 
18th St., Chicago, Ill., rec. by W. b. Day and 
E. N. Gathercoal. 

J. W. ENGLAND, 
Secretary of the Council. 
415 N. 3: 
<> 
COUNCIL LETTER No. 12. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 19, 1914. 
To the Members of the Council: 

Motions No. 22 (Appropriation of $100 for 
Committee on Status of Pharmacists in the 
Government Service), No. 23 (Appropriation 
of $250 for Expenses of Delegates to National 
Drug Trade Conference for 1914), and No. 
24 (Election of Members; Applications Nos. 
34 to 54, inclusive) have each received a ma- 
jority of affirmative votes. 

The following communication has been re- 
ceived : 

CampeNn, N. J., February 17, 1914. 
Mr. Joseph W. England, Secretary, Council 
of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

My Dear Mr. England—The protection of 

the public by the throwing of every possible 
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around the sale of 
mercury tablets is rightly 

earnest consideration of thoughtful and 
progressive pharmacists. THE JOURNAL OI 
rHE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL AssSocIA- 
rion has presented to its readers a number 
of timely articles and suggestions on _ this 
subject, and the most recent issue contains 
an editorial resume of proposed national bi 
chloride legislation. 

It is eminently proper that pharmacists 
should themselves solve some of the problems 
associated with this question of public safety. 
[here are a number of important points as 
sociated therewith on which their judgment 
should be exercised in properly shaping leg- 
islation. Foremost among these is the ques- 
tion of the selection of a proper shape or 
form for bichloride of mercury tablets not in 
tended for the administration of an internal 
medicinal dose; what are commonly known 
as antiseptic tablets. 

It is certain that we may soon expect som 
authoritative statement, cither legislative or 
pharmacopeeial, that will designate the form 
or shape of such bichloride antiseptic tablets. 
The round disc shaped tablet that has hereto- 
fore been commonly used is too dangerous 
to be continued, because this shane has been 
almost universally used for all forms of 
medication as well as for confectionery and 
food products. There is nothing distinctiv: 
about such a shape, and its use should be 
discontinued for such toxic units as a bichlor- 
ide antiseptic tablet. Various other shapes, 
such as triangular, diamond shape, clover 
leaf shape, pipe or cylindrical shape, cubical 
shape, have been proposed and advocated 
even to the extent of incorporating some of 
these in proposed legislation. The latter 
shape (cubical), although proposed in several 
of the bills now before Congress. is particu- 
larly objectionable because this form has been 
used for the exhibition of confectionery and 
many food products, and likewise for non- 
poisonous medicines. 

The form adopted should be distinctive, so 
that it could not be possible to mistake it for 
any other form of medication or any food or 
confection. Of all the f pro- 


safeguard 10 
recelving the 


forms so far 
posed, the one which anpears to best meet 
this requirement is the coffin shape or casket 
shape tablet as ortgtnally proposed by Mr 
Franklin M. Apple in a paper presented to 
the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association 
meeting in 1913. This shape is so distinctive, 
and if the design is further embellished with 
the “skull and bones” and the word 
“poison,” as proposed by Mr. Apple, it could 
not be mistaken for any other tablet. I am 
strongly in favor of adopting this shape ex 
clusively for poison tablets intended for ex 
ternal use. Such shape should be adopted by 
the Pharmacopeeia and protected by Congres- 
sional and State enactments. 

Further, the use of this design for any 
other purpose than for the preparation of 
poison tablets for external use, should be pr 
hibited by such legal enactments. This will 
foolish imitations which would d 


cross 


prevent 


( 


bichloride of 


stroy the entire value and purpose of such a 
design. 

The suggestion of Mr. Apple has been 
adopted on a commercial scale by the Nor- 
wich Pharmacal Company, who have likewise 
applied for a patent on this design and its 
use for poison tablets. Several interviews 
have been held between officers of this phar- 
maceutical manufacturing house and your 
President and Vice-President Apple, and they 
have very gencrously offered to assign to 
the American Pharmaceutical Association all 
their right, title and interest in this patent so 
that this form could be adopted by the 
Pharmacopeceia, and under proper protection 


and free from monopoly by any one manu- 
facturing house. They guarantee to prose- 
cute the application for a patent and its as- 


signment to the American Pharmaceutical! 
\ssociation without any expense to the Asso- 
ciation. 

It is my pleasure to transmit herewith their 
communication fully covering this proposi- 
tion. I ask that these entire communications 
be promptly submitted to the Council for ac- 
tion. 

It is a very opportune proposition by which 
the American Pharmaceutical Association 
can demonstrate its active interest in pro- 
tecting the public in the dispensing of potent 
medicines. I recommend its prompt accept- 
ance with an appropriate acknowledgment of 
the humanitarian spirit and the generous ac- 
tion of the Norwich Pharmacal Company in 
this matter. I am 

Yours respectfully, 


(Signed) Grorce M. BERINGER, 


President American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion.” 
THE NORWICH PHARMACAL 


COMPANY. 
Norwicu, N. Y., February 16, 1914. 
George M. Beringer, Ph. M., President Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association: 

Dear Mr. Beringer—Confirming our recent 
conversation, we hereby freely tender to the 
\merican Pharmaceutical Association, for 
the public good, all rights and interests in 
our invention of a coffin-shaped antiseptic 
tablet, having embossed on one side the word 
“Poison” and on the reverse the emblem of 
a skull and cross-bones. This we 
make effective by assignment to your Associa 
tion of all our right, title and interest in the 
pending application for design patent, Serial 
No. 801,748, and we hereby agree to bear 
all expense incident to the prosecution and 
securing of said patent. 

It also gives us much pleasure to advise 


you that Mr. Franklin M. Apple, of Phila- 


propose t 


delphia, Pa., joins with us in placing in the 
hands of your Association this unique means 
of safeguarding the use of poisons, which 


idea first received general publicity in the 
pharmaceutical press through the able and 
timely paper read by him before the Pennsy] 


vania Pharmaceutical Association in June, 
1913 
We are led to voluntarily relinquish our 
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rights to this invention because we believe 
that the humanitarian purpose of safeguard- 
ing human life against accidental poisoning 
demands that there should be one form which 
will be universally recognized as distinguish- 
ing the virulent poison. This the coffin- 
shaped tablet will do. It has never before 
been used either for compressed tablets, con- 
fectionery or like purposes; its surfaces are 
rough to the touch and its appearance is so 
suggestive and forbidding that no wrapping 
in paper is necessary to declare its dangerous 

character 
With the control of the invention in the 
hands of a national association representing 
your splendid profession, and from 
monopolistic use by anv manufacturer, it may 
properly be included in the pharmacopeeial 
requirements for antiseptic tablets. We be- 
lieve further that under these circumstances, 
uniform national and state legislation should 
be urged by all the drug interests to make 
illegal the use of this form or design for any 
other purpose than the exhibition of bichlor- 
131 


safe 


ide or like potent poisons 

Our assignment to your Association car- 
ries no conditions excent that we reserve to 
ourselves the right of manufacturing these 


common with all 


such regulations 
Ao 


tablets, to be enjoyed in 
ther manufacturers under 
s your Association may adopt to fully pro- 
tect your rights under the U. S. Patent laws. 
We enclose herewith a copy of the assign- 
ment which we are ready to execute and also 
copy of from our attorneys, which 
explains and confirms our purpose to protect 
vour Association from all possible expense or 
litigation in connection with this matter. This 
ssignment might be deferred until th 
itent has been granted or the subiect fully 
for the fact that prompt 

ction seems imperative to forestall hasty 
ind ill-advised legislation, lacking uniformity 
irin forms 


] + . 
letter 


ve s 
lisposed of, except 


1 


° 
whnicn 


various 








qd possiDI\ 
ight add to ingers through their 
nilarity to form at present in use for tab 
internal ninistered or for confec 
mery 
Wi t sure that pr npt action may b 
ken by vour Council, as we believe no firm 
corporation would place any obstacles in 
e way of granting a patent upon this par 
ular desi; in view of the laudable pur 
se for wl t is to be used, as understood 
Vv yourself Apple and in furtherance 
f the br itarian purposes of your 


Sincerely vours, 
HE NorwicH PHARMACAL COMPANY, 
(Signed) R. C. STorer, 
President “ 


“VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 

Victor Building, 724-726 9th St. Northwest, 
Wasuinoton, D. C., February 13, 1914. 
lhe Norwich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen—Enclosed please find form of 
assignment of your application for Design 

Patent, Serial No. 801,748. 


In reply to your inquiry, it is quit 
missible to assign applications for patents, 
and, in fact, it is the ordinary procedure, ex- 
cepting your purpose is of a very un- 
usual character. 

We fully understand your instru 
namely, the above design patent is to be pros- 
ecuted and obtained at your expense; all bills 
for our services will, therefore, be rendered 
to you as usual. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Victor J. Evans & Co.” 


tions, 


“ASSIGN MENT. 

\whereas, William P. McNulty, a citizen 
the United States, residing at Norwich, in the 
County of Chanango and State of New 
York, has invented a new, original, and or- 
namental design for a Poison Tablet, for 
which he filed an application for design patent 
of the United States, on the 18th day of No 
vember, 113, Serial No. 801,748; and 

Whereas, The Norwich Pharmacal Com 
pany, Inc., duly incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York, and doing | 
ness at Norwich, in the County of Chanango 
and State of New York, has acquired the en 
tire interest in said invention and it lt 
the Letters-Patent of the United States to be 
obtained there for; and 














Whereas, The American Pharmaceutical 
\ssociation, Inc., duly incorporated under 
the laws of the State of . re and 
Co | a ar : he 
County of nd St yf 
Bo cies ool ei ott Stk oe is desirous « 
quiring an interest in said invention and in 
and to the Letters-Patent of the United 
States to be obtained therefor; 

Now, therefore, Be it known that for and 
in consideration of the sum of one d r, to 
us in hand paid, the receipt of which is hereb 
icknowledged, and other valuable consid 
tion, the said The Norwich Pharma ( 
any hav sold, assigned and set I | 
do by hes presents hereby s iSsl 
set over unto the said American Pharn 
eutical Associatio iF 1 rs l 
issigns, the entire right tle and I ! 
and to the said design and in to t | e1 
Patent of the United States which may | 
granted therefor: and we do hereby uthoriz 
ind request the Commissioner of P ts t 
issue the said Letters Patent to tl 1d 


Association, I) 
assignment 

In Testimony Whereof, we have hereunt 
set our hand and affixed our s« 
day or 1914 


American Pharmaceutical 


in accordance with this 


Witness: 


J. W. Enciani 


Secretary of the Council 
415 North Thirty-third Street. 
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UNITED STATES PUBLIC 

HEALTH SERVICE. 
PROMOTIONS. 

Assistant Surgeons John M. Holt, 

Robert L. Wilson and John T. Burkhalter, 

promoted and commissioned as Surgeons, ef- 

fective Dec. 1, 1913. Feb. 3, 1914. 


Passed 


Boarps CONVENED. 

Board oi medical officers convened to meet 

Detroit, Mich., for the re-examination of 
alien John A. Peterson. Detail for th 
board: Senior Surgeon H. W. Austin, chair- 
Assistant Joseph Bolten, 
member; Acting Surgeon K. L. 
Weber, recorder. 

Board of commissioned medical officers 
convened to meet at the U. S. Marine Hos- 
pital, Stapleton, N. Y., Monday, Feb. 23, 
1914, for the purpose of making the physical 
examination and conducting the mental] ex- 
amination of Assistant Surgeon Carlisle P. 
Knight to determine his fitness for promo- 
tion to the grade of Passed Assistant Sur- 
geon. Detail for the board: Senior Surgeon 
G. W. Stoner, chairman; Passed Assistant 
Surgeon W. M. Bryan, recorder. Jan. 16, 
1914. 


Surgeon 
Assistant 


man; 


(List of changes of stations and duties of 
commissioned and 
United States Public 


other officers of the 
Health Service) : 

Irwin, Fairfax, Senior Surgeon. Author- 
ized to proceed to Marcus Hook, Pa., when 
necessary for inspection and supervision of 
quarantine operations. Jan. 19, 1914. 

Lavinder, C. H., Surgeon. Detailed for 
temporary duty at Hygienic Laboratory, 
effective Jan. 12, 1914. Jan. 12, 1914. 

Foster, M. H., Surgeon. Directed to pro- 
ceed to Saratoga Springs, N. Y., for the pur- 
pose of making an examination of an alien 
to observe the results of the grattage opera- 
tion for the cure of trachoma. Jan. 19, 1914. 

Schereschewsky, J. W., Surgeon. Directed 
to proceed to Chicago, IIl., to attend meeting 


of National Council of Safety, Jan. 20, 1914 
Jan. 16, 1914. 
Ramus, Carl, Surgeon. Granted 5 days’ 


leave of absence on account of sickness from 
December 12, 1913. Jan. 19, 1914. 
Donald H., Surgeon. 

leave of absence, with 


Granted 4 
from 


Currie, 


months’ pay, 


Dec. 20, 1913, and eight months’ leave of 
absence, without pay, from Apr. 20, 1914, for 
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service as 
Health of 
Long, j. D., 


Service Laboratory in addition 


secretary of the 


California. Jan. 16, 1914 


Surgeon. Directed to assume 
his duties in plague suppressive measures in 
California. Dec. 18, 1913. 
Detailed for 
porary duty at Hygienic Laboratory, effective 
Jan. 12, 1914. Jan. 12, 1914. 
Creel, R. i” Assistant 
Directed to proceed to Gulfport, Miss., and 


Pierce, C. C., Surgeon. tem- 


Passed Surgeon. 
vicinity, in company with an inspector from 
the Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Ag- 
riculture, for the purpose of making a sani- 
tary survey of the conditions under which 
oysters are grown and handled for shipment. 
Jan. 17, 1914. 

Phelps, E. B., Professor of Chemistry. 
Directed to proceed from New York, N. Y., 
to Boston, Mass., 
vising the investigations of sanitary adminis- 
Massachu- 


for the purpose of super 


tration now being conducted in 
Jan. 19, 1914. 

L., Pharmacist. Directed to pro- 
Delaware 


setts. 
Brown, F. 
four 


ceed with attendants to the 


Breakwater quarantine station to assist in 
handling personnel of steamer detained on 
account of smallpox. Jan. 14, 1914. 

Berkowitz, M. F., Pharmacist. 
from duty at Philadelphia, Pa., and directed 
to proceed to Cairo, Ill., and report to the 
medical officer in charge for duty and as- 
signment to quarters. 

Gray, Ralph E., Pharmacist. 
relieved by Pharmacist Berkowitz, 
to proceed to Lexington, Ky., and report to 
Surgeon John McMullen for duty in field 
investigations of trachoma. Jan. 19, 1914. 

White, J. H., Surgeon. Authorized to pro- 
ceed to Chicago, IIl., Feb. 7, 1914, to attend 
meeting of the Committee of the American 
Medical Association. Jan. 27, 1914 

Carrington, P. M., Surgeon. Directed to 
proceed to San Francisco, Cal., when neces- 
sary, in the investigation of the migration of 


Relieved 


Upon being 
directed 


tuberculous persons in interstate traffic. Jan. 
20, 1914. 
Woodward, R. 
months’ leave of absence from Jan. 19, 
Jan. 19, 1914. 
Surgeon. Authorized 


Granted 2 


1914, 


M., Surgeon. 


on account of sickness. 

Wertenbaker, C. P., 
to accompany battleship Ohio from Charles- 
ton quarantine station to the Delaware Break- 
water quarantine station and thence to the 
League Island Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jan. 24, 1914. 
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Lavinder, C. H. Directed, at the request 
of the Commissioner General of Immigration, 
to make an examination of an alien, Elje 
Hoffman, now undergoing treatment at Gar- 
field Hospital. Jan. 24, 1914. 

Grubbs, S. Directed to pro- 
ceed, at such as may be necessary, to 
Boston, Mass., 
tion regarding re-examination of aliens at 
that port. Jan. 23, 1914. 


B., Surgeon. 
times 
for observation and consulta- 


von Ezdorf, R. H., Surgeon. Directed, on 
request of the State Board of Health of 
North Carolina, to proceed to Raleigh, N. 
C., for conference and to devise plans for 
anti-malaria investigations in that state dur- 
ing the coming season. Also directed to stop 
at Columbia, S. C., en route, to attend the 
meeting of the Southeastern Sanitary Asso- 
ciation to be held there Feb. 12-13, 1914. 
Jan. 27, 1914. 

Robinson, D. E., Surgeon. Directed to 
proceed to Washington, D. C., and report to 
the Director of the Hygienic Laboratory for 
temporary duty precedent to special field 
studies of tuberculosis. Jan. 26, 1914. 


Wille, C. W., Surgeon. Granted 3 days’ 
leave of absence from Jan. 28, 1914. Jan. 
27, 1914. 


Lloyd, B. J., Surgeon. Directed to confer 
with secretary, Washington State Board of 
Health, relative to typhoid fever outbreak 
\lso to visit cities in the vicinity of Seattle, 
Wash., on business in connection with meas- 
ures taken for the suppression of bubonic 


plague. Jan. 22, 1914. 
Boggess, John S., Surgeon. Leave of 
absence for 1 month from Jan. 1, 1914, 


amended to read “1 month’s leave of absence 
from Jan. 13, 1914.” Jan. 22, 1914. 

Roberts, Norman, Passed Assistant Sur- 
geon. Detailed for duty at the state quaran- 
tine station, Marcus Hook, Pa., in connec- 
tion with the fumigation of vessels and quar- 
antine operations on the Delaware river. 
Jan. 24, 1914. 

Collins, G. L., Passed Assistant Surgeon. 
Directed to proceed to Hindman, Ky., and 
report to Surgeon John McMullen for duty 
in connection with the prevention of trach- 
oma. Jan. 21, 1914. 

Ridlon, J. R., Passed Assistant Surgeon. 
Detailed for duty at Philadelphia, Pa., under 
Senior Surgeon Fairfax Irwin. Jan. 24, 1914. 

Gillespie, J. M., Assistant Surgeon. Re- 
lieved from duty at Hongkong, China, and 
directed to proceed to San Francisco quar- 
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antine, Angel Island, Cal., and report arrival 


to Bureau. Jan. 21, 1914. 

Watkins, J. A., Assistant Surgeon. Granted 
5 days’ leave of absence from Jan. 16, 1914, 
Jan. 24, 1914. 
Granted 2 days’ 
1914. Jan. 23, 


on account of sickness. 
L., Pharmacist. 
Jan. 24-25, 


3rown, F. 
leave of absence, 
1914, 

Stoner, G. W., Senior Surgeon. Granted 6 
days’ leave of absence, beginning Jan. 24, 
1914, under paragraph 193, Service Regula- 
tions. Jan. 29, 1914. 

On request of 
Maryland, 


L., Surgeon. 
of Health of 


Lumsden, L. 
the State Board 


directed to proceed to Rockville, Md., and 
make an investigation of the origin and 
prevalence of typhoid fever in that town and 
vicinity. Feb. 2, 1914. 


Frost, W. H., Passed Assistant Surgeon. 
Directed after completion of duties in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to proceed to Bureau for confer- 
ence relative to investigations of pollution of 
Ohio river. Jan. 28, 1914. 

Fairbanks, G. D., Acting Assistant Surgeon. 
Leave of absence for 15 days from Jan. 10, 
1914, amended to read, “12 days’ leave of 
absence from Jan. 10, 1914.” Jan. 24, 1914. 

Hamilton, H. J., Acting Assistant Surgeon. 
Granted 2 days’ leave of absence from Jan. 
31, 1914. Jan. 30, 1914. 

Letton, H. P., Sanitary Engineer. On re- 
quest of the State Board of Health of North 
Carolina, directed to proceed via Raleigh to 
Clinton, N. C., to advise with the authorities 
as to the best source of a public water supply. 
Jan. 29, 1914. 

LaGrange, J. V., Pharmacist. Granted 4 
days’ leave of absence, Jan. 24, 26, 27 and 28, 
1914. Feb. 2, 1914. 

Glennan, A. H., Assistant Surgeon General. 
Granted 9 days’ leave of absence on account 
of sickness under paragraph 209, Service 
Regulations. Feb. 9, 1914. 

Banks, C. E., Senior Surgeon. 
days’ leave of absence from Feb. 20, 1914. 
Feb. 6, 1914. 

Guiteras, G. M., Surgeon. Relieved from 
duty at Galveston, Tex., and directed to pro- 
ceed to Key West, Fla., and assume charge 
of the Marine Hospital at that port. Feb. 
4, 1914. Granted 1 month’s leave of absence 
from date of relief at Galveston, Tex. 

Nydegger, J. A., Surgeon. Leave of ab- 
sence for 1 month from Jan. 8, 1914, on ac- 
count of sickness, amended to read, “27 days’ 


Granted 4 
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tions oi the Service in respect to pellagra officer in charge for duty and assignn 
investigations at those points. Feb. 17, 1914 quarters. Feb. 13, 1914. 
Schereschewsky, J. W., Surgeon. Detailed Keen, W. H., Pharmacist. Relieved from 


New York Stat duty in connection with plague suppressi 





to attend the meeting of 
Ventilation Commissi be held in New measures in California, and directcd to pr 
York City, Feb. 17-18, 1914 \lso to visit ceed to Washington, D. C., and report 

the American Museum of Safety and investi Bureau for duty. Feb. 13, 1914 


gate safety deviccs intended for protection Ritter, Clyde, Pharmacist. Relieved fron 

} ngaged in 

eb, 17, 1914. Haven, Mass., and directcd to p ed to 
Wilson, R. L., Surgeon. At the request of | Washington, D. C., and report to 1 Dit 


he President of the Georgia State Industria tor of tl Hvygier Laborator 


ose eng in different occupations duty at the Marine Hospital, Vineyard 











rf K I Jo VA Ss I 
rected port Ce nding Off change Ir recely 
the U. S. Revenue Cutter Seneca for duty ent or mailing 
' ; , , 
mnection with the atrol in the Nor I} ee 
\t] | given, thus: 
Atlantic Ocean. Feb. 13, 1914 
Gahn, Henry, Pharmacist. Relieved from lleENrY MILTON, 
. . . on Ae ee rven oom Bas as ] - \1 
duty at the Purveying Depot, Washington, , n 2342 Albio ce. S I 
. . oss : ' lo 278 Dartmouth St., Boston, M 
1). C., and directed to proceed to New 
Orleans, La., and report to the medical officer litles or degrees to be used in publi 
in charge of the Marine Hospital for duty or in the official records should be given, and 
° nat cs chonld 1} PY ate a Pe 
nd assignment to quarters. Feb. 13, 1914 ae apie ; . ' 
WT 1 


Miller, Charles, Pharmacist Ri lieved 


luty at the Mari Hospital, New 


West, Fla., and repo » the medical office lo 141! \ ( ) 
charge of the Marine Hospital for duty BAILEY, FREDERICK 
assignment to quarters. Feb. 13, 1914 From 142 First St., Lowell, M: 
Spangler, |] C., Pharmacist Relieved fo 65 Merrimack St., Lowell, M 


Rass oes ee ee eee Brewer, H. D., 


tea to re 
. ; from 19 Oxford St., Worcester, M 
rt to Assistant Surgeot General W. G “¢ 


» 4 Congress St., Worceste \! 
Stimpson for duty in the Purveying Depot, es 
DROWN \ ] 
Washington, D. ¢ Keb. 14, 1914 from Jolo, P. I. 
Ryder, L. W., Pharmacist. Relieved fron lo Attending Surg. Offi It \J 
\ a \1 1 P 


at the Hygienic Laboratory, Washing 
D. C., and directed to proceed to Mobile, Vr page i » Heil UW 
nd report to tl medical officer in ro 28 tr 


gniment to quarters Keb. 10, 1914 From Stanford Univ., C 
G. W., Pharmacist. Relieved fron lo Stanford Med. S« 5 
it the Marine Hospital, Kev West, | la. ie r 
Niet ‘in: setae dix i atl Ye Coster, H. W. 
- wiaciaesnes From 304 Boston St., Lynn, Mass 


n and report to the medical lo P. O. Box 145, Lynn, Mass 
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Doo.ittLe, R. E., 
From Washington, D. ( 
To 109 Hillside Ave 


EvLpreD, FRANK R., 
From 3323 Kenwood Ave., 
Ind. 


290° 
oe 


j 


Glen Rid 
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To 3325 Kenwood Ave., Indianapolis, 


ESTABROOK, H. ie. 
From Fitchburg, Mass 
To Cor. Main and Prichard St 
Mass. 
FENDER, W. E., 
From Fort Poster, N. \ 
To Fort Adams, R. | 
Gross, S. V. R., 
From Livingston, Montana 
To 12 No. Main St., care C. I 
Co., Butte, Montana 
HaANcE, E. H. 
From Cor. Callowhill, 
lo Cor. Marshall and 
delphia, Pa. 
HuGHEs, JoHN R., 
From Idaho Falls, Idaho 
To residence unknow1 
Irwin, C. H., 
From Fort Stanton, N. M 
lo Fairport Harbor, Ohi 


JeHuik, A. J. 
From 3401 West 26th St., 


To S. W. Cor. Homan and 26th St 


cago, Ill. 


KELLEY, Gus A., 
From Boston, Mass 
To 11 School St... Dorch ster, 
Knase, G. A., 
From Court Sq. and Dexter 
gomery, Ala. 


To Dexter Ave. and S. Perry 
gomery, Ala., P. O. B. 87. 


Know _ton, Geo. H., 
From 728 to 782 Union St., 
N. H 
KuUENZIG, PETER A., 
From Pittsburgh, Pa 
To 316 Atlantic Ave., 


Lay, j.. &.. 
From 1500 N. Meridian St., 
Ind. 
To 4 W. St. Joe, Indianapolis, 








Manchest 


McKeesport, P 


India 


n 
Ind 


AL OF 


Phil 


THE 


MILLER, E. R 
From Auburn, Ala 
To 214 N. Murray S 

O’GOoRM AN, 1. v 
From New York City, N. Y. 

To 2009 Vallejo St., San Francisco, Cal. 

PEARSON, W. A. 
From 35 Poplar 
To 209 N. 50th St 


Madison, Wis 


St " Philadelphia, Pa 
St., Philadelphia, Pa 


PerKINS, R. L. 
From — 
To 505 Freeman St., Valparaiso, Ind. 
t 


Riess, H. W., 
From Detroit, Mich. 
To Office Div. Surgeon, 2d Div., Texas 
City, Texas. 
Rose, MARTIN, 
From Ft. Barry, Cal. 
To Vancouver Barracks, Wasl 
SCHLOSSER, PETER, 
From 132 Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky 
To 639 Second St., Louisvil 
Scuropt, JAcop, 
From Live Oak and Elm Sts., Dallas, Tex 
lo 2000 Elm St., Cor. Harwood, Dallas, 
lex 


SEYFERT, PAUvI 
From , Wis 


lo Bradentown, Fla. 


SHARMAN, HERBERT, 
From Ft. Sill, Okla. 
To residence unknow1 


Situ, Car E., 
From San Francisco, Cal. 
To residence unknown 
Stuart, Mrs. H. A., 
From 2609 3d Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
To 3321 3d Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn 


Vorpick, A. H., 
From 2329 Herbert St., St 
To 6351 Berlin Ave., St 
WHEELER, A. A. 
From 873 Vermont, Ave., Detroit, Micl 
To 1050 Lawton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


WILLIAMS, S. W., 
From care Bauer & Black, Chicago, I]! 
To 5415 East End Ave., Chicago, III 


Louis, Mo 
Louis, Mo 


ee wi ys 
~ 


scone 


See 
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